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Russia contains a greater extent of territory Rua, be. 
tween 


by one half than the Roman empire, which in it- Frozen 
ſelf was ten times more extenſive than the largeſt d. Great Tar- 


kingdom in Europe. Its population however is —4 4 
not equal to its dimenſions : : for vaſt deſerts and ppl 


lakes and foreſts cover a great portion of that em- gs r. 


pire. It is inhabited by a multitude of different — 
nations, among whom there are even ſome of ſa- Sweden, 
vages. We may reckon in it above one third of 
the whole number of languages ſpoken on the 
entire ſurface of the globe: there are many of 
them which are utterly unknown even to. the 
learned. The towns are thinly ſcattered | ayer the 
country : the enerality of them, being built of 
wood, ill Sie, and ill ventilated, would 
among us be conſidered only as pager villages. 
VOL. IX, B 
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Ruſſia is divided into 8 and Aſiatic. It is 
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„ 


impoſſible that the climate or productions or man- 


ners ſhould be uniform in theſe immenſe pro- 
vinces. We ſhall content ourſelves with pointing 


out, under thoſe different heads, ſuch ſingularities, 


whether phyſical or moral, as are moſt worthy of 


notice. 
At che bottom of the gulf of Finland, on a 


| ſpot where nought was ſeen in the year 1703 but 
a few fiſhers' huts, riſes the city of Peterſburg, 
founded by Peter. the Great. It is embelliſhed 
with magnificent palaces, beautiful churches, vaſt 


public edifices. There are ſeen ſhops ſtored with the 
merchandiſes of Europe and of Aſia, a ſchool for 


cadets, a celebrated academy, courts of juſtice, and 
every object which can give conſequence to a city. 


The reſidence of the ſovereign cauſes it to be con- 


. ſidered as the capital of the empire, to the preju- 
dice of Moſcow, which formerly enjoyed that pre- 
eminence. The latter however ſtill continues to 
de a very great city, though the abſence of the 
cezar has diminiſhed its population. At a ſhort 
diſtance from Peterſburg, lies the port of Cron- 


ſtadt, where the Ruſſian fleets are equipped. Some 
of that have i in our days been ſeen to traverſe the 
ocean, croſs the Mediterranean, and ſpread terror 


on the banks of the Dardanelles. 


Of the inhabitants of this, vaſt empire we vill 


; fee ſome who appear entitled to e at- 


—— 
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The Laplanders were known to the ancients by Londen 
the names of Pygmies and Troglodytes. Theſe 
appellations defignate—the former, their ſhort ſta- 
ture, which rarely reaches to the height of four 
feet, and never exceeds it—the latter, their cuſ- 
tom of living in ſubterraneons caves which they 
dig for their habitation. - Their hands and feet 
are remarkably-ſmall, and ſeem peculiarly formed 
for clambering up the rocks with which Lapland 
is covered. 'So ſtrong is the attachment of theſe 
people to their native country that it is almoſt im- 
poſſible for them to live elſewhere. Their ideas 
are few, their language conſequently not copious. 
They are unacquainted with the diſtinctions of 
private property, even, it is ſaid, with reſpect to 
their wives, whom they freely offer to ſtrangers, in 
the hope, as ſome travelers aſſert, of embelliſhing 
their race ;—as if, truly, an entire nation could 
think themſelves ugly! Their religion is entirely 
confined to ceremonial worſhip, without any eſta- 
bliſhed ſyſtem of belief. They are long-lived, little 
ſubject to diſeaſes, and drink nothing but water in 
that frozen clime. 
Along the ſhores of the frozen Ocean, extend- 

ing to- parts which have hitherto eluded the exa- 
mination of the curious traveler, live the Samoieds, 
who are extremely poor, very ſimple, ſhort of ſta- 
ture like the Laplanders, but differing from them 
in the following particulars, that their cheeks are 

| jutting and bloated, their eyes long and almoſt 
B 2 
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ſhut, their complexion tawny, and that, by a re- 
markable peculiarity, the boſoms of the women 
are black. Thoſe of them to whom the Ruſſians 
haye imparted ſome. knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt 
| give him a place among their other gods: and that 
is the utmoſt extent of their. Chriſtianity. Their 
wealth conſiſts intheir huts, their rein-deer, and their 
dreſs, made i in ſummer of fiſh-ſkins, and in winter 
of furs which are the moſt beautiful in the world. 
Tze animals which ſupply theſe, ſerve alſo for their 
food, with the addition of ſome vegetables ; for 
- bread is here unknown. Polygamy is cuſtomary 
among the Samoieds. Mhen their parents are 
grown old, they drown them, to relieve them from 
the miſeries of life. Magic and ſorcery—that is- 
to ſay, the ignorance and unbluſhing impudence 
of ſome impoſtors are in repute among them. 
The ſun enlightens them during entire months 
without interruption, and diſappears for an equal 
length of time. During theſe tedious nights, the 
reverberation of the ſnow, and the beams of the 
moon which never quits the horiſon, afford ſuf- 
ficient light for their journeys, which they perform 
in ſledges. The Ruſſians have been impelled by the 
luſt of empire to ſubjugate theſe wretches,: and 
to dominate in their deſerts. X 
| They found warriors more worthy of heis.' va 
* in the Coſaks, a tall, well-made, vigorous, 
courageous race of men, ſteeled to fatigue, fickle, 
lively, and full of vivacity. They are a powerful 
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nation: their ſtrength conſiſts in cavalry : they 
are divided,into ſmall tribes, each under a chief 
who bears the title of Hetman. Their language 
appears to be a primitive ſtock on which they have 


2 engrafted Ruſſian, Swediſh, and Poliſh words, ac- 


cording to their proximity to thoſe nations. 
The Cofaks are diſtinguiſhed by the countries 
which they inhabit. Thus we ſay the Don Coſaks, 

the Yaik Coſaks, and thoſe of the Dnieper, be- 
cauſe they dwell along the banks of thoſe rivers. 
Mention is alſo made of the Zaporog Coſaks, 
' whoſe origin is unknown. Theſe, incorporated 
into a great nation, occupied the iſlands formed by 
the Dnieper. As they had declared themſelves in 
favour of Charles XII, Peter the Great ſent againſt 
them a powerful detachment, with orders to put 
them all to the ſword. —The Zaporog Amazons 
(if that term can be applied to men) are ſaid to 
have ſuffered no women in the places of their 
uſual abode, but went to meet them in the iſlands | 
which were appropriated to the refidence of the fe- 
males. 'It was not uncommon for the brother to 
fall into company with his fiſter, the father with 
his daughter, the fon with his mother : yet they 
called themfelves Chriſtians : but in reality they 
were acquainted with no law except their cuſtoms, 
and their cuſtoms had no other rule than the ne- 
ceflities” of nature, Excluſive of the maſſacre 
committed by the czar's troops, he cauſed a great 
number of thoſe barbarians to be tranſported ta 


BJ 


Circaſlia- 
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thoſe parts of the Baltic ſhores which were moſt 
deſtitute of population: nevertheleſs his efforts to 
- extirpate that warlike nation were not entirely 
| ſucceſsful. A remnant of their race have to this 


day remained in their iſlands, where they ſtill re- 
tain ſome veſtiges of the ſingularity of * an- 
cient manners. : 

In Aſiatic Ruſſia, or Ruſſian Tartary, we find 
Circaſſia, of which a part belongs to the czar. 
The women here are renowned for their beauty. 


The Circaſſian females are called the French 
& Tartar-women,” becauſe they have a great 


fondneſs. of faſhions. The men alſo dreſs in a 
taſteful ſtyle; and they are a poliſhed race, com- 
pared with their neighbours. They practiſe cir- 


5 cumciſion: that is the only part of Mahometiſm 


Tartars. 


the Ruſſian empire. 


that they obſerve; and with it they mingle ſome- . 
thing of paganiſm and Chriſtianiſm 

The Tartars cover a vaſt extent of country in 
In general they are ugly, 
but. ſtrong-built, ſquat, and very robuſt.” Their 


horſes bear ſome analogy to their maſters in 


ſtrength and vigor. It would be a difficult ſtudy 
to commit to memory the bare nomenclature of 


- * theſe various peoples; ſo numerous are the tribes 


into which they are divided. Scattered over the 


plains which they inhabit i in preference, they con- 
.  fider towns as places of confinement : accordingly 


there is no cc untry in the world where fewer towns 
are to be ſeen than in Ruſſian Tartary. Yet it 
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has not always been thus bare: it yet contains 
heaps of ruins, which muſt be the remains of ci- 
ties, and even cities of conſiderable magnitude. 
Some ſepulcres which ſtand near to them have 
furniſhed the curious with Grecian, Syrian, Ara- 
bian, and Roman coins. | | 


Similar veſtiges of habitations are found in Si- Siberia. 
beria, that immenſe country, or rather frightful + + 


deſert, which now ſerves as a place of exile for the 
Ruſſians. It is from theſe foreſts that are ſuppoſed 
to have ifſued the Huns who overturned the Ro- 
man empire, and who had originally come from 
the north of China. The Tartars called Uſbeks 
ſucceeded them, and were themſelves diſpoſſeſſed 
by the Ruſſians. Thus men have for ages conti- 
nued to murder each other in fighting for the poſ- 
ſeſhon of one of the worſt countries upon earth. 
The cold is here of long duration, and fo intenſe 
that men have often been frozen to death as they 
rode on horſeback. The inhabitants prote& them- 
ſelves from its ſeverity by the warmth of furs, 
which are here very common, becauſe the chaſe is 
their moſt uſual exerciſe. The country abounds 
in minerals of every kind: it alſo furniſhes foſſile 
bones, which are the reliques either of very large 


-  elephants—whoſe exiſtence muſt appear very ex- 


traordinary in ſo cold a climate — or of a ſpecies 
of animal which is totally extinct. Naturaliſts are 

not agreed on this ſubject. 
The preſent Siberians are rather ſcattered hordes | 
B4. 
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than regular tribes. Each has its own peculiar 
cuſtoms, its government, its religion, if that ap- 
4 pellation can be given to a few external practices 
and forms learned by rote in infancy and repeated 
without reflexion—ſuch, in ſhort, as could be 
taught to them by the moſt ignorant of the Ruſ- 
i ſians who border upon their country. The latter 
do not inhabit Siberia except for the ſake of com- 
merce; or, rather, they only range through it, 
enrich themſelves on their paſſage, and go to enjoy 
their wealth elſewhere. A Ruſſian ſets out from 
Moſcow, travels from fair to fair, diſpoſes at them 
of a part of his European merchandiſe, and re- 
' ſerves the remainder for the Chineſe: whom he 
meets at a ſtated. time on the confines of the two 
empires. The accuſtomed exchanges, are made: 
the Ruſſian repaſles through the fairs of Siberia, 
provides himſelf with a freſh ſtock of goods, cam- 
pletes his aſſortment, and returns to Moſcow in 
the fifth year, laden with well- earned riches, 
Siberia was not brought under the Ruſſian yoke 
by gentle means. In one very ſmall town named 
Tara, the great czar Peter cauſed i in a ſingle day 
ſeven hundred inhabitants who were accuſed of re- 
bellion to be impaled alive, as a terrific example to 
others. In the vicinity of that unfortunate town 
is found a ſpecies of henbane, which, infuſed in 
drink, produces a very extraordinary eftect on 
- thoſe who uſe it. Every. thing is, magnified to 
their eyes: a ſtraw appears equal in in ſize to a Wr 
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a few drops of water ſeem to form a lake, and the 
ſmalleſt hole a precipice. Since the ill-fated inha- 
bitants of Tara poſſeſſed ſo excellent a preſervative, 
why did they not ſend a few caſks of wine or bran- 
dy duly impregnated with it to the Ruſſians when 
_ threatened by them with invaſion ? | 
In the moſt remote part of the oriental hemi- 
| ſphere lies Kamtſchatka, a peninſula tolerably well Rint 
-inhabited. Thence ſet out the Ruflian veſſels” 
which proceed toward America in a train of diſco- 1 
veries, with which they have not yet made us ac- 
quainted, but which will perhaps at ſome future 
day explain to us how that diviſion of the globe | 
has been peopled. 
At one extremity of the Ruſlian empire it is 
noon-day when it is near midnight at the other. 
In ſo vaſt an extent of earth, the ſoil and climate 
and productions are widely different, and the cuſ- 
toms of the inhabitants vary beyond expreſſion. 
We will therefore content ourſelves with preſent- 
ing thoſe of the bulk of the nation, taken in the 
towns or the places where the population is the 
moſt numerous. The manners of the Ruſſians are 
as follow— 
The Ruſſians are divided into three claſſes —tlie 
nobles or titled gentry, named &nezes —the ſimple 
gentry, called duornins, who are all. bound to mi- 
litary ſervice—and the peaſants. We do not take 
notice of the traders and artiſans in the towns, be- 
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cauſe they do not conſtitute a ſeparate claſs, but are 
confounded with the others, 

The peaſantry are conſidered as a kind of cattle 
attached to the ſoil, which they cultivate for the 
benefit of the other orders. They are ſold, they 
are bartered away, as merchandiſe or other mov- 
ables. They have no property of their own ex- 
cept 2 few paltry houſehold utenſils in their 
wretched huts. Abſolute flaves, their number 

conſtitutes the wealth of the maſters who own the 

ſoil to which they are annexed. A Ruſſian pea- 
fant deems himſelf happy when he is allowed to 
become a ſoldier—a privilege which is not always 
granted to him. Their laborious life by which 
they are hardened to toil, their paſſive obedience, 
- the' privations to which they are habituated, and 
. their indifference for an exiſtence ſo barren of en- 
joyment, all together render thoſe W excel- 
lent troops. 
The government is deſpotic: yet there is a ſe- 
nate; though it cannot be conſidered in any other 
light than as the prince's council, choſen by him- 
ſelf, and implicitly obedient to his will. Peter the 
Great introduced into his dominions all the means 
of adminiſtration employed in the moſt 22 
ſtates. 

The Ruſſians „ pte the Greek religion. They 
entertain for images a reſpect which borders upon 
adoration. Their faſts are frequent and rigorous, 
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ſcrupulouſly obſerved by the lower claſs, and prac- 


tiſed, at leaſt in appearance, by the great, who in 


general pay confitlerable deference to public opi- 


nion. There are diſſenting ſects here as elſewhere: - 


notice has been taken of one in particular, which 
revived the errors and debauchery of the ancient 
© Gnoſtics. Peter the Great attempted to eradicate 
it by violent means : but, rather than abjure and 
renounce their practices, its profeſſors ſhut them- 


ſelves up in their houſes, and there burned them- 


ſelves together with their families. Greater ſucceſs 
was obtained by treating them with contempt.— 
The clergy were formerly very powerful in Ruſſia. 
The patriarch claimed equal rank with the empe- 
ror, if indeed he did not conſider himſelf as his 


ſuperior. The pretenſions of the other prelates- 


were in proportion. . Peter deſtroyed the power of 


the clergy by depriving them of their wealth. The 


conyents, both for males and females, are very 
numerous; and their inmates are extremely igno- 


rant, In general the miniſters of religion value 


themſelves more on their punctuality in external 
obſervances than on their learning. 

Baptiſm is adminiſtered in the uche except 
to adults who are converted. For theſe ſome 
private place is choſen in the inlet of a river, 
where they are totally immerſed, whatever may be 
the ſtate of the weather, even if it were the moſt 
intenſe cold. The marriage-ceremonies are very 
ſolemn, in proportion to the means of the parties. 


\ 
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Thoſe of the more wealthy claſs are attended with 
the greateſt celebrity. The bride and bridegroom 
do not ſee each other until the wedding- day. Their 
heads are dreſſed and their other ornaments ad- 


juſted before the ſame looking-glaſs. They may 
lay their cheeks together, but with a piece of cloth 


between them. Cavalcades enſue, and ſinging, 


feaſting, and dancing; but the women are ſeparate 


from the men. Every thing which contributes to 
the laſt act is an emblem of tecundity ; the bed 13 
placed on ſheaves of corn: the lights are ſtuck in 


caſks of oats and barley. A truſty domeſtic 


watches the moment when the bridegroom an- 
nounces to him that the bride is become his wife: 


whereupon the drums and trumpets immediately 
reſound. The whole is preceded by the conſent 
of the parties given in church in preſence of the 
prieſt —The funerals are very ſumptuous, - Before 


the. body i is depoſited in the earth, the coffin is 


opened; when the relatives of the deceaſed place 
their cheek againſt his, and bid him a laſt adieu. 


This cuſtom. is at leaſt attended with one advantage 
—that it may ſometimes. prevent over-haſty inter- 
ments, and afford a certainty that the perſon is 


dead. The rivers are annually bleſſed: and al- 


though this ceremony be performed in the ſevereſt 
ſeaſon, men and women, naked and dreſt, plunge 
into them in crowds, This devotion, however, 


has greatly decayed, as well as the other cuſtoms 


which we have noticed, from the period when 
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Peter the Great began to favour the European cuſ- 
toms, which are now gaining the aſcendeney. 
The Ruſſians are not deſtitute of capacity for 
the arts and ſciences, which, when they apply their 
attention to them, they cultivate with ſucceſs. 
They are repreſented as ſuſpicious and quarrel- 
ſome; but they are very ſubmiſſive to the com- 
mands of their ſuperiors. The nobles are fond of 
oſtentatious luxury: the lower orders are paſſion- 
ately addicted to the uſe of ſtrong liquors. The 
Ruſſian dreſs is ample and rich. Formerly the 
women enlivened their complexions by the addi- 
tion of rouge: and it has been ſaid that they wiſhed 
to receive ſtripes from their huſbands, as a token 
of their affection. The men cultivated their beards, 
and made a parade of prominent corpulency. Peter 
the Great reduced the ſize of their bellies, and 
aAauſed their chins to be ſhaven, but not without 
experiencing in the latter inſtance ſome oppoſition 
which was carried even to the lengths of revolt. 
Whether ſhall we conſider the prince or the ſub- 
jects as deſerving of blame on the occafion — The 
houſes, even in the principal towns, are almoſt 
univerſally built of wood: and, drunkenneſs being 
common, the frequency of conflagrations is a na- 
tural conſequence. But the loſs is ſoon repaired 
with reſpect to the lower claſs of people : for the 
furniture is extremely trifling; and, if a man has 
| bnly ſaved 2 ſmall ſum of money, he finds houſes 
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of one or more ſtories expoſed to ſale in the mar- 
ket, and ready to ere& where he chooſes. 
There is hardly any ſpecies of induſtry which is 
not 'praftiſed by the Ruſſians. Their manufac- 
tories, however, are not yet ſufficiently active or 
numerous to enable them to diſpenſe with foreign 
aid. In addition to their domeſtic commerce, their 
moſt conſiderable: foreign trade is with China. 
They do not wiſh that any other people than them- 
ſelves ſhould participate in it : and, although they 
have ſometimes tolerated the Engliſh in that reſpect, 


it was not without adopting various precautions to 


guard againſt the inſidious ſchemes of that domi- 
neering nation. The Ruſſians are repreſented as 
poſſeſſing ſo great ſkill and abilities in commerce, 
that even the Jews can ſcarcely find any thing to 
glean after them. Accordingly very few of the 
ſons of Iſrael are to be found in the Ruſſian em· 


—_— 


No monarch in the univerſe is more abſolute 
than the czar ; ; though, as a ſalutary caution to 
deſpots, it may be remarked that he is not on that 
account the more ſecurely ſeated on his throne. 
In the ceremony of his coronation there is a for- 
mula, which ſuppoſes the conſent of the people. 
This would be a title of preſcription, if any pre- 
ſcription were available againſt force. The finances, 
the army, the marine, are ſubje& to very wiſe re- 
' gulations, Juſtice is extremely rigorous ; and the 


— 
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puniſhments are terrible. Debtors are liable to 
impriſonment, to corporal inflictions, and finally 
to ſlavery. The czar recompenſes men by grants 
of money, or of lands whoſe value is eſtimated by 
the number of peaſants on them, or by conferring 
titles of honour. Thexe are two orders of knight- 
hood, one for ach ſex. Nothing can be more 
ſumptuous than the ſovereign's court: every day, 
as we are told, a hundred and fifty tables are 
ſpread, on which are ſerved up eighteen. hundred 
diſnes. 


The Ruſſians may be K-29" in the ſame light | 


as thoſe. ancient families who know not from what 
ſource they derive. their origin, and are hardly ac- 
 quainted with the names of thoſe who firſt began 


to raiſe them to celebrity, In effect, it would be 
difficult for them to ſingle out their true progeni- 


tors among the Scythians, the Huns, the Cimbri, 
the Getæ, the Sarmatæ, and other ancient inhabi- 


. tants of thoſe countries which are now united un- 


der the dominion of the czar. Until the middle 
of the fifteenth century, we can diſcover nought in 
thoſe extenſive tracts but hordes of ſavages. ad- 
vancing, retreating, combating, expelling, expell- 
ed, returning, till at length a more enterpriſing and. 
ſucceſsful chief appears on the ſcene, who unites 
the ſcattered tribes, and combines them into a 
corporate nation. At his death, he divides them 
among his children. Theſe again renew the for- 
mer confuſion : after. a while another chief ariſcs, 
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the fiſteenth century John Baſilowitz, who is con- 


1462. 


_ duke of Moſcow— the only title which the ſove- 
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who reſumes the empire, and- either ſes 4 it again, 
or diſmembers it among his family. Thus Ruſſia, 
inceſſantly expoſed to the fatal viciſſitudes of ſo- 
vereigns and inteſtine wars, and oppreſſed by the 
bloody conteſts of thoſe diſcordant princes, often 
became an eaſy prey to the Poles and Tartars. 


Amid this chaotic ſtate of things, appeared in 


ſidered as the founder of the Ruſſian empire, al- 


though he inherited the ſceptre from his anceſtors, 


but with ſome interruptions in the ſucceſſion. His 


father; whoſe name was Baſil, had fat upon the 


throne. A uſurper, named Demetrius, not con- 


tent with depriving him of his crown, cauſed his 
eyes to be put out: which act of barbarity ſo ex- 


alperated the Ruſſians, that, although they had 


at firſt given him a cordial reception, they now ex- 


pelled him, and re- inſtated Baſil. His ſon John 
found the throne degraded ſo low, that the grand- 


reignty then conferred was accuſtomed humbly 
to entreat an audience of the miniſters whom 
the emperor of Tartary kept in the capital of 
Ruſha- Sophia, the wife of John, impelled her 


huſband to ſhake off that i ignominious yoke : nor 


only did he  emancipate himſelf; but, even be- 
coming monarch over thoſe ſame Tartars who had 


before held him in ſubjection, he r _- 
crown. on his head at Caſan. - 


Al thoſe conqueſts, however, were not the | 


Oe 
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fruits of his valour. Without accuſing him of 
deficiency in that qualification, hiſtorians attribute 
to him a greater ſhare of policy than of military 
talents 5 and ſome writers aflert that he never but 
once placed himſelf at the head of his armies : yet 
they acknowledge that the Tucceſſes of his gene- 
tals were for the moſt part attributable to his in- 
ſtructions. Others affirm that he was accuſtomed 
to. carry on his wars in perſon, and that himſelf 
eſtabliſhed the regularity of diſcipline among thoſe 
rude warriors who had never before known any 
ſyſtem of either attack or defence. John had a com- 
manding aſpect, a gigantic ſtature, an aſtoniſhing 
ſtrength, and a fierce and terrific look. He ſe- 
verely puniſhed drunkenneſs in others, though he 
indulged in it himſelf : he rarely paſſed a day with- 
out intoxicating himſelf at table: the exceſs of 
liquor laid him aſleep; but at leaſt he awoke 
again in good humour. Notwithſtanding ſome de- 
fects, he has been honoured with the appellation of 
Great. OP 
The crown ought of right to have belonged to 
Demetrius, his eldeſt fon by a different wife from 
Sophia: but the latter obtained it for her own ſon 

Baſil. Demetrius, ſet aſide by the intrigues of his . as. 
ſtep- dame and probably confined in priſon, died of 
hunger or poiſon. John was at the time of his 
death engaged in a war againſt the Poles, which 
his ſon continued. Theſe enemies ſtirred up the 
Tartars to join them; and both together invaded 
Vol. IX, 6 
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Ruſſia. Thoſe of the Crimea penetrated as far as 
Moſcow, which Baſil ſurrendered to them. They 
* abandoned their conqueſt on condition of receiv- 
ing a tribute, from which he after ward emanciputed 
himſelf or your and "WINE the W 
turn. 

When he determined to marry, . were . 
ſembled for him, according to the accounts of the 
annaliſts, at leaſt ſixteen thouſand young women, 
that from their number he might make his choice. 
Doubtleſs the happy fair who obtained the pre- 
ference muſt have been a phœnix in beauty and 
every other qualification. Her name was Salomea: 
and he lived with her twenty years without having 
by her any children. Diſguſted by her ſterility, 
or impelled by other motives, he divorced her, 
and cauſed her to be confined in a convent. Soon 


after her entrance there, a report was ſpread of her 


being pregnant. The czar ſent women to aſcer- 
tain the truth of the affair: they certified it: the 
emperor thought it very extraordinary: but Sa- 
lomea proteſted that ſhe had never known any 
other man than him. Baſil gave himſelf no für- 
ther concern reſpecting this buſineſs, but ſuffered 


ber to bring forth the fruit of her womb, without- 


troubling himſelf on the ſubject. She was delivered 
of a ſon, whom ſhe concealed- As to the czar, he 


married another wife named Helen, whoſe fon 


John was 3 on the throne at- 4 10 of 22 
Years. 2444 a. 4 $65 FF LEH 
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'The mother had acquired a not very honour- 
able celebrity during the life of her huſband. The 


good prince, whether he were ignorant or regard- 
leſs of her conduct, did not ſhow the leſs affection 


for her. The guardians of the young monarch | 


were not equally indulgent : as ſhe continued to 
| purſue her licentious courſes, they immured her in 


a convent, faſtened her paramour to a ſpit, and 


roaſted him alive. We can hardly imagine that 


they would have proceeded to that exceſs of 


cruelty, it Helen perhaps, as well as her galant, 
had not, to their miſconduct, added alſo ambition 
and a defign of ſeiſing the government. 
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John Baſilowitz II felt an earneſt deſire of john Bag. 


lowitz II, 


civiliſing his people. He twice ſent to Germany A. b. 1533. 


for learned men, artiſts, architects, mechanicians. 
The firſt colony of theſe was ſtopped by the in- 
habitants of Lubec, who were excited to that act 
of violence by the hanſe towns. They candidly 
avowed that their motive was to prevent the Ruſ- 
ſians from applying themſelves to the arts, and eſta- 
bliſhing manufactures which might injure their com- 
merce. The czar was not diſcouraged, but ſent a 
ſecond time into Germany, and requeſted that the 
artiſts might be accompanied by officers and men 
ſufficient to form for him two regiments, the one 
of cavalry and the other of infantry, -under a pro- 
miſe that they ſhould be employed only againſt 


the Turks, and never againſt the Chriſtians. But 


the emperor of Germany did not ſuffer himſelf to 
C 2 | 
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be deceived by this engagement on the part of the 
Ruſſian ; he dreaded the aſcendency which thofe 


barbarians might acquire if inſtructed and diſci- 


plined, and therefore ſent them neither artiſts nor 


officers. F 
John, however, and diſpenſe with European 


tactics in his wars againſt the Tartars who were 


not more ſkilful than himſelf: he gained over them 
two great victories, and captured two of their 
kings. He alſo obtained ſome ſucceſſes againſt 


the Swedes and Danes, for which he is thought 


to have been in great meaſure indebted to German 
diſcipline. Either, therefore, all the princes of 


| Germany had not been equally politic as the em- 


peror, but had ſuffered the emigration of ſome of 


their military men who afterward trained the Ruſ- 


ſians, or John had procured thoſe inſtructors in 


ſpite of and unknown to their ſovereigns. By 


their aſſiſtance he was enabled to beat even the 


Germans themſelves. One day, as he was dragging 


behind his triumphal car a general of that nation, 
two captive Tartar kings, who were witneſſes of 
the ſpectacle, ſpit in the priſoner's face, ſaying, 
+ You German dogs have well merited ſuch treat- 


ment for having put into the hands of the Ruſ- 
© fians that ſcourge with winch wo now chaſtiſe 


“ yourſelves.” 


- The czar did not FLOW his attention to what 
might be uſeful on land: he ſent to England alſo, 


TE of queen Elizabeth that ſhe would ſup- 
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ply him with failors, ſhip-wrights, and even an 
aſylum in her dominions for himſelf and his fa- | 
mily, in caſe any revolt of his ſubje&s ſhould 
oblige him to quit his own ſtates: for, in truth, 
the innovations which he attempted to effect in the 
manners of his people cauſed much diſcontent. 
Weary at length of being thwarted in his good in- 
tentions, he propoſed to abdicate the ſovereignty: 
but he was induced to continue on the throne by 
the repentance of his ſubjects, who promiſed to 
ſhow greater docility for the time to come. 
He ought not to have been ſurpriſed that his 
countrymen found a difficulty in diveſting them- 
ſelves of their barbarous habits, ſince himſelf, not- 
withſtanding all his efforts for ſelf-reformation— 
efforts, which juſtly entitle him to praiſe—occa- 
ſionally diſcovered traits of his naturally ſavage 
charaQer which reflexion had not been able to 
ſubdue. The following ſtory is related of him— 
Having intruſted a Ruſſian noble with the admini- 
ſtration of the kingdom during his own abſence 
on a diſtant expedition, the depoſitary attempted 
to take advantage of the opportunity, and render 
himſelf. proprietor. / On his return, the emperor 
cauſed the uſurper to be arreſted : by his order he 
was arrayed in the robes of royalty, and placed on 
the throne; when John, complimenting him in an 
ironical ſtrain on his happineſs in the poſſeſſion of 
what he had ſo ardently deſired, approached the 
unfortunate wretch, ſtabbed him with his poignard, - 
0 3 
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and abandoned him to the fury of his guards, by 
whom he was torn to pieces. As an apology for this 
| laſt act of cruelty, it is ſaid, that, according to the 
= laws of Ruſſia, the emperor is himſelf the execu- 
= . tor of his own ſentences ; but what excuſe can 
1 be offered for the preliminary ſcene? 
In his own family he exhibited a fel the 
habitual predominancy of his paſſions over his 
reaſon. He had a ſon of eſtimable character: the 


2B troops, enamoured of the prince, requeſted: that 
= be ſhould, be appointed their general in a war 
: | + which was in contemplation, John imagined this 
| q propoſition to have been ſuggeſted to them by his 
1 ſon: the prince appeared in his preſence, to ex- 
_ culpate himſelf: the father refuſed to hear him, 


_ - and, happening to hold in his hand a. ſtaff tipped 
_ = with iron, made a motion with it, as if to drive 
| | : his ſon away; when, the weapon ſtriking on the 
3 prince's temple, he fell motionleſs at his parent's 
c From/extrone anger the father inſtantly 
1 paſſed to extreme grief: he fell on the body of 
2 his ſon, claſped him in his arms, and preſſed him 
to his boſom, with. expreſſions of the moſt lively 
and tender affection. The young czar; ſurvived 
long enough to juſtify his conduct, and to leave in 
his father's mind a conviction of his innocence— 
8 thorn; which never _—_— to wound —_ to the 
5 | As t0.the ref, le Baflowitz ons u ven 
gre orince, equally diſtinguiſhed as a politician 
. 2 
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and a warrior. Conſtantly engaged in hoſtilities 
with the Tartars, the Poles, the Swedes, the Danes, 
or the Turks often victorious, and never deſpair- 
ing under defeat —he generally gained ſome ad- 
vantages by his treaties, even when they were not 
entirely in his favour. His mind was well in- 
formed, conſidering the age in which he lived; 
and he was tolerant in religious matters, as well 
from inclination: as reflexion. John hated idlers, 
as the locuſts of a ſtate, and deteſted drunk- 
ards, as capable of the moſt deteſtable actions. 
Thoſe who contracted debts without poſſeſſing the 
ability to diſcharge them, he conſidered as per- 
nicious to ſociety, affixed on them a brand of in- 
famy, and ſent them into baniſiment. When 
there was queſtion of nominating to offices and 
employments, he endeavoured to confer them ex- 
eluſively on thoſe who were beſt qualified. for the 
truſt. Seldom has the world ſeen a prince more 
warmly attached to juſtice and good order. He 
was ſeven times married, and had beſides a great 
number of concubines. Hiſtorians relate of him 
ſome inſtances of lewdneſs which would diſgrace 
his memory, if the glory of a monarch did not ra- 
ther depend on the good which he does to his ſub- 
jects than on his private conduct. | 

He left two ſons— Theodore, who had attained | 
his twentieth year and Demetrius, a child, under 
the tutelage of the knez Bogdan Bielſki. This 
guardian formed the deſign of placing his pupil on 
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dore, who, by his fimplicity and want of talents, 


appeared incapable of ſupporting the weight of a 
diadem. The nobles delivered Theodore from 
the enterpriſes of Bielſki : but that weak monarch, 


being unqualified to govern by himſelf, ſuffered all 
the authority to centre in the hands of the knez 
Doris Godenow, whaſb fiſter he had: married. | It 


cannot be doubted that the knez had early con- 
ceived: the project of mounting to his brother - in- 
law's ſtation, as ſoon as an opportunity ſhould oc- 
cur of reducing his ſcheme to practice. In the 
mean time, he laboured as it were to clear the 
road: young Demetrius ſtanding an obſtacle in his 
way, he ſent a ruffiàn to murder him, and after- 


ward with his own hand killed Wee to ob- 


literate every trace of his crime. 

Some hiſtorians aſſert/ that 8 real Deinemiüs 
was actually killed; others, that his mother, op- 
portunely warned of his danger, ſubſtituted another 


child in his place. The truth of the affair re- 


mained problematic, but not ſo the erime. The 
Ruſſians, who could not he miftaken with reſpect 
to A intention, viewed the author of it with hor- 

Boris, to divert the attention of the people 
ach was fixed on him in an alarming: manner, 


ſet fire to the city of Moſcow; and, every meaſure 
having been duly preconcerted, the conflagration 
became general. Boris ran to every quarter with 


the utmoſt activity, and with the appearance of 
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compaſſion ; on the morrow he aſſembled the un- 
fortunate ſufferers - around him, gave money to 
ſome, to others made promiſes of rebuilding their 
houſes, and diſmiſſed them aſtoniſhed at his gene- 
roſity and goodneſs of heart. | 

It has been ſuſpected, and not without clan 
that Boris, tired of ſeeing his brother-in-law reign 
ſo much longer than he had hoped, adminiſtered to 
him a ſlow poiſon. The empreſs his ſiſter thought 
him capable of that crime, and refuſed to ſee or 
ſpeak to him during her huſband's illneſs. Per- 

- haps Theodore himſelf entertained a ſuſpicion to 
the ſame effect: for, as he had no heir, it ſeemed 
reaſonable that he ſhould have bequeathed his 
ſceptre to his brother-in-law, who had ever held 
the hand of him who wielded it. Far, however, 

from doing this — when Theodore ſaw his diſſolu- 
tion approach, he preſented it to one of his couſins 
named Theodore Romanow, who declined it. A 

ſecond and a third alſo acted in the ſame manner. 
The fourth took it, only to preſent it to a knez who 
was not related to the family, and who alſo refuſed 
to accept it. Theodore, to whom it was now re- 
turned, flung it on the floor, ſaying, © Let him be 
“ emperor who picks it up.” It was taken up by 
Boris, to the great diſſatisfaction of a conſiderable Boris Gude- 
Mott of the nation. 43.7557. 
He did not conſider the tranſaction that had taken 
place at the death of his brother-in-law as a ſuffici- 
ent title to the poſſeſſion of the crown. When 
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the period of mourning for the deceaſed prince 
was expired, he aſſembled the nobles and the 
principal inhabitants of Moſcow, and addreſſing 
them, I reſtore to you, ſaid he, the ſceptre 
« of the late czar. After the trial which 1 have 
e made, I cannot conſent to bear the burden of a 
„crown. I quit the throne : do you fill it with 
hom you pleaſe.” After having thus fpoken; 
he retired to a monaſtery at the diſtance of 4 
league, leaving the afferably embarraſſed as to the 
manner in which they were to act. After ſome 
debates, they nominated him: he perſiſted in his 
refuſal; and cauſed a report to be circulated that 
he intended to aſſume the monaſtic: habit. At 
the ſame time his emiſſarics publiſhed a rumour 
that the khan of the Tartars was! advancing at 
the head of an innumerable army to invade Ruſſia 
While deſtitute of a ſovereign. At this alarming 
intelligence, the Ruſſians ran in crowds to the 
convent, tearing their hair, beating their breaſts 
like men frantic with deſpair, and ſwearing that 
tzbey would never quit the ſpot till Roris ſhauld 
baye, promiſed; to become their car. He ſuffers 
himſelf to be overcome, and accepts the crown, 
lein 6: * Well. then; I will de vow lovereign, 
* ance providence, ſo ordains.“ 3095 * 

Alt the ſame time he ordered the had the 
ſoldiers to repair to an appointed place on the fron- 
tier. There five. hundred thouſand, men aflembled 
to repel the Tartars ho had not an idea of com · 
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mitting the-ſlighteſt act of hoſtility, - On the 
contrary, the only Tartars that appeared was a 


ſingle embaſſador, accompanied by a ſmall train 


olf attendants, who came to propoſe an alliance. 
Boris affected aſtoniſhment, exbibited to the 
embaſſador the ſpectacle of his army drawn out 


in battle array, of a mock engagement, of a mili- 


tary entertainment, and diſmiſſed him loaded 
with preſents. On the nobles and the ſoldiers 
he beſtowed great largeſſes which procured: for 
him a new oath of allegiance—and regaled, dur- 
ing ten days, ten thouſand choſen men under 
ſumptuous pavillions, where they were treated 
with a ee ;Viands. e dd large e 
fion. 51 

During theſes rejoicings, Gre confideritialier 
Gan whom he had ſent to Moſcow, there ant 
nounced that the Tartars, intimidated by the 
prudence and the formidable preparations of the 
new czar, had not dared to advance. The peo- 
ple credited the tale, walked forth in crowds to 
meet the pacific conqueror, and conducted him 
in triumph into Moſcow, where he cauſed him- 
felf to be crowned.” During that ceremony, the 
humane and compaſſionate Boris made a vow not 
to ſhed any blood or to condemn criminals to any 
ſeverer doom than baniſhment. In conſequence, 
a great number of nobles, who were not in his 
intereſts, were ſoon ſent into exile under various 


. pretexts, Thoſe who might have any pretenſions 
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to the crown were prohibited to marry ; and, 


among others, Theodore Romanow, to whom the 


preceding czar had offered his ſceptre, was thrown 


into priſon, and ſeparated from his wife. They 


were afterward compelled to enter into different 


convents, to take monaſtic vows, and to change 


their names. Theodore aflumed that: of Phila- 


retus, 


In the midſt of his bete Boris $ befor Was 
corroded by chagrin. A famine prevailed in Ruſ- 
fia, | ſevere almoſt beyond example. In many 
families the fatteſt perſon was killed to ſupply 
food for the reſt! Fathers and mothers ate their 


own children: and an ocular witneſs. attefts that 


a number of aſſembled women, having decoyed a 
peaſant into a houſe,” murdered him, and devoured 
himſelf and his horſe. Notwithſtanding the efforts 


exerted by the emperor for the alleviation of the 


calamity, there periſhed five hundred thouſand per- 
ſons in the city of Moſcow alone. 

J To'this ſcourge was added the inquietude ex- 
cited in Boris's mind by: the reſurrection of De- 
metrius whom he had commanded to be mur- 
dered. It willy be recollected that the mother, 


EE according to an opinion which has gained credit, 


had, in lieu of Demetrius, | ſubſtituted another 


child whom ſhe delivered to the aſſaſſins, and had 
concealed her own ſon in a monaſtery, where he 
was brought up. Whether by chance or impru- 
dence, a report of his exiſtence tranſpired, and 
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that report reached the ear of Davin: who em- 
ployed every poſſible method to aſcertain the 
truth. Several perſons were interrogated, many 


even were queſtioned by torture. His mother, 


whoſe anſwers were no doubt unſatisfactory, was 
ſent into confinement in a remote monaſtery. All 
that Boris was able to learn by the utmoſt dili- 
gence of inquiry, was that two monks had eloped 
from a convent and made their eſcape into Poland; 
one of whom might, from his age and figure, be 
ſuppoſed to be the perſon who was the object of 


his ſearch. The czar employed perſons to watch 


their motions, and to ſeiſe or kill the youth. In 
ſhort, the fleps which he took on the occaſion 
were ſufficient to induce a belief that he was not 
free from a conviction that another child had 
been murdered in Demetrius's ſtead. 

By a concurrence of extraordinary circum- 
ſtances, the young fugitive friar, whom we ſhall 
henceforward term Demetrius, gained the con- 
fidence of a Lithuanian noble, who ſent him 
recommended to the palatine of Sandomir. The 
palatine thought the proofs offered by the pro- 
{cribed- youth ſufficiently ſtrong to be laid before 


the king and republic of Poland aſſembled in diet. 


They examined them, pronounced them to be 
convincing, acknowledged him as legitimate heir 
to the crown of Ruſſia, and levied an army to 
place him on the throne of his anceſtors. The 
exiſtence of Demetrius now. became ſomething 
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more than a ſubject of ſimple uneaſineſs to Boris, 


who therefore renewed his attempts to make away 
with his rival, The latter attacked the tyrant by 
open force, and gained a victory over him. 
Chagrin ſeiſed on the mind of D and he died 
of melancholy. 


He left a ſon named T . who was fifteen 
old at the time of his father's death. This 
prince aſcended the throne, only to experience 


the mortification of being almoſt immediately 


hurled down from it, and of ſeeing entire 
Ruſſia declare in favour of Demetrius. Moſcow, 


the capital of the empire, was not the laſt: it 


invited Boris's rival, who ſent before him an 


order for ſtrangling Theodore and his mother, 
which was accordingly executed. Every thing 

ſucceeded with him: he was crowned with the 
greateſt ſolemnity, in the midſt of univerſal 


Plaudits. Nevertheleſs a party was formed againſt 


him, at the head of which were three brothers, 
of an ancient and noble family, by name Zuſki. 


They rendered Demetrius's legitimacy the ſubject 


of ſuſpicions which were beginning to grow alarm- 
ing, when the czar cauſed them to be arreſted, 
condemned the two younger of the three to 


5 baniſhment, and the eldeſt to be beheaded. Ex- 


on bis knees upon the * and momentarily 


traordinary preparations were made for the execu- 
tion, that the example might awe the mal-con- 
tents to quiet obedience: the criminal was already 
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i awaited the fatal blow. The executioner already 
had his arm uplifted, when Demetrius ſent Zuſki 
his pardon, and contented himſelf with ſubjecting 


him to the ſame puniſhment which had been in- 
flicted on his brethren—that of exile; after which, 
he was guilty of the deciſive error of almoſt im- 


mediately recalling him, and even granfing bim 


his favour. 

The czar, who was indebted for his good for- 
tune to the Poles, ſhowed attentions to them which 
excited the jealouſy of the Ruſſians. The pala- 
tine of Sandomir had, from his protector, become 
his father-in-law ; and Demetrius's marriage with 


the princeſs palatine introduced at court the Ger- 


man manners, to which the complaiſant huſband 


appeared to give a preference: he even affected 


contempt for the Ruſſian practices, their frequent 
ablutions, their  genuflexions before images; and 
he indulged himſelf in the uſe of veal, which they 
conſidered as unclean food. The ungrateful Zuſki 
not only pointed out to public notice theſe acts 


of imprudence, but alſo fomented and exaſperated 


the diſcontent which they excited. 

The too confident Demetrius neglected the 
warnings which were given to him concerning the 
deſigns of the conſpirators, inſomuch that he had 


only thirty guards about him when Zuſki came- 


at the head of an inſurgent multitude to attack 
the palace. Demetrius, ſurrounded on every 
fide, leaped with his ſabre in his hand from 2 


bo 


window; broke his thigh by the fall, and remained 
| helpleſs on the ſpot. He was carried into an 
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apartment where every perſon had liberty to ſee 


him. + Zuſki flattered himſelf that by dint of 


threats he ſhould obtain from him a declaration 
that the ſtory of his mother having ſubſtituted 
another child in his place was falſe. But he, on 
the contrary, ſolemnly aſſerted the legitimacy of 
his birth, and appealed to his mother's. teſti- 
mony. She was not ſummoned to appear: but 


he was informed that ſhe acknowledged that her real 


ſon had been aſſaſſinated. Demetrius advanced 
ſuch cogent arguments in refutation of that con- 
feſſion, whether feigned or extorted by fear, that, 
through an apprehenſion leſt his words ſhould 


produce conviction in the minds of his hearers, 


he was murdered. His dead body was abandoned 
to the outrages of the populace, who dragged it 
through the mire to the ſpot where Zuſki had 
received his pardon at the moment of impending 


death. Was this intended as an indirect cenſure 


of the miſtaken lenity of the unfortunate Deme- 


trius, or as a reproach caſt on the ingratitude of 


his murderer? As many Poles as fell into the 
hands of the enraged populace were put to the 
ſword. The honour of the ladies of that nation 


was not ſpared; and the empreſs herſelf eſcaped 
from the laſt inſult only by the aſſiſtance of a 
Ruſſian lady who concealed her under her gar- 
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| Zuſki took great - pains to publiſh all the 
reaſons which could tend to eſtabliſh a belief that 
Demetrius was an impoſtor : but the teſtimonies 
which he adduced were, even at the time, deemed 
unſatisfactory ; and his proofs fall to the ground, 
when ſet in oppoſition to thoſe with which nature 
herſelf had furniſhed Demetrius. In his child- 
hood he had been obſerved to have one leg ſhorter 
than the other, and a wart under his right eye: 
the emperor Demetrius had thoſe ſame marks. 
Beſides, can it be imagined that ſo prudent and 
ſenfible a nation as the Poles ſhould have been 
miſtaken in an affair which they ſo attentively 

examined or, ſuppoſing that a wiſh of keeping 
the Ruſſians employed at home by domeſtic diſ- 
turbances ſhould have induced them to favour 
an impoſture, how could the palatine of Sandomir 
have conſented to ſacrifice his daughter to a man 
whoſe rank and birth. would have admitted the 
ſlighteſt ſuſpicion ? 

It was not without difficulty that Zuſki pro- 
cured himſelf to be declared emperor. The nobles — * 
were not diſpoſeèd in his favour: but he gained 
the election by the ſuffrages of the populace. 
If the remembrance of Demetrius cauſed him no 
remorſe, at leaſt a ſhadow of that prince diſturbed 
his repoſe: for the name of ſhadow may be given 
to a kind of phantom of that prince which never 
made its appearance. Two mal-contznt nobles, 
without exhibiting him to view, publiſhed that 
- VOL, IX. D 2 ; 
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he exiſted ; they enliſted: ſoldiers under his ban- 
ners, combated Zuſki, defeated him, but were 
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in their turn defeated, made eee and be- 
headed. „ e e, 
To the ſhade ſucceeded a ſübtkagtia being ho 


has been called the third Demetrius. He was a 
ſchool-maſter in a little town of Poliſh Ruſſia, 


and pretended that, notwithſtanding the fracture 
of his thigh in conſequence of his leap from the 
window, he had been carried off in the midſt of 
the confuſion by ſome faithful ſubjects, and tranſ- 
ported to that remote town, where he had under- 


taken the inſtruction of children for the ſake of 
gaining a livelihood.' On this occaſion, if the 


Poles were deceived; it was becauſe they were 


willing to be ſo; for this new Demetrius was very 
far from exhibiting the ſame ſymptoms of cha- 
racteriſtic truth as the firſt. The only points 
in his favour were a- reſemblance of features, 
2 co. incidence of age, and a "Oy. ſtock of ef- 


frontery. » 


„ We Poles, bewege Minis him at the head of 
an army, with which he befieged Moſcow. The 


widow-of the firſt Demetrius, and the palatine 


his father, having eſcaped from Zufki's chains, 
promoted the illuſon of which this new De- 
metrius ſtood in need. To avenge herſelf on the 
murderer of her huſband, the widow permitted 


this pretender to the throne to treat her in out- 


ward * it 1s faid—as his wife. He - 
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received her with all imaginable pomp, and with 
demonſtrations of feemiingly unfeigned joy. She, 
on her-part, encouraged theſe teſtimonies of af- 
feftionate attention; but ſhe appears to have 
acted neither ſincerely nor cordially ; for ſhe did 
not preſerve for him either the e or the 
aſſiſtance of the Poles. = 

Theſe having aided the impoſtor merely for the 
fake of obtaining from the emperor Zuſxi certain 
objects which they had in view—as ſoon as they 
had compaſſed their wiſh; they changed fides, and 
afſiſted the czar in expelling the ſchool- maſter. 
He eſeaped into Tartary, where he was ſome time 
after aſſaſſinated ' With reſpect to Zuſki, the 


Ruffians, weary of his perſon and his government, 


imputed to him the ſeries of misfortunes by which 
they had been afflicted during his reign. As 
thoſe calamities, among which are principally to 
be teckoned the horrors of war, aroſe chiefly from 

the Poles, the Ruſſians thought they might more 
eaſily repair their paſt loſſes and prevent a ſuc- 
ceſñon of new by chooſing an emperor from that 
nation. Zuſki was depoſed, ſhaven, and ſhut up 
in a convent, where he died of chagrin; or of 
poiſon voluntarily taken. 


The crown was offered to Uladiſlaus, the ſon of 2 


5 S nun king of Poland. Inſtead of preſenting 
himſelf to receive it, Uladiſlaus ſent before him 
an army of Poles, who committed every ſpecies of 
diſotder, inſomuch that Moſcow, where _ had 
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at firſt experiqnred a friendly reception, * 
againſt them. On abandoning the city, where 


| they were unable to maintain their ground; they 


ſet fire to it; which conflagration is faid to have 


_ ronſumed- a hundred and eighty thouſand houſes: 
During the pretended reign of Uladiſlaus; which 
laſted only three years, a' fourth Demetrius made 


his appearance; whoz. being NINE: by his ad- 


herents, was hanged: : 


The Ruſſians were e bartagded to diſpoſe of 


their crown; ſeveral of them wiſhing for a foreign 
prince, as leſs ſuſceptible of a predilection in 
- favour of any particular family; while others, 


jealous of the national glory, inſiſted on having 


41 native of the country to rule over them. 
During the altercations produced by this diverſity 


of ſentiments, ſome perſon mentioned Michael 


Theodorowitz, ſon of Philaretus, that relative to 


whom Theodore on his death - bed had preſented 
his ſceptre, and whom Boris; when poſſeſſed of the 
throne, had ſeparated from his wife and confined 
in a convent. He had been carried a priſoner 
into Poland, decorated however with the title of 
biſhop. 1 

The mother, who had = ciffered to FORTY 


1 her ſon, had &ucated him with great care; and 


be was now eventeen years old. Thoſe of the 


Ruffian nobles who knew him repreſented him to 
the others as capable of reſtoring to the empire 


its — , 3 but the aſſembly, wiſhing 
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to form their own judgement of him, diſpatched a 


| deputation to his mother deſiring that ſhe would 


ſend him to them. That affectionate parent re- 
ceived the meſſage with a terror which manifeſted 
itſelf in a flood of tears. She fancied that her 


ſon was demanded of her only to undergo the 


fame fate that had been ſuffered by the laſt czars. 
Nevertheleſs, being encouraged by the remon- 
ſtrances of her friends, ſhe ſuffered him to depart. 


Michael won the approbation of the aſſembly; Michael 
for, though ſome of their number thought his = 
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youth an objection, the majority exclaimed, The A. P. 1613s 


Almighty, who has 2 him, will alſo aſſiſt 


4 him.” 

The firſt act of his reign was an invitation ſent 
to his father, who had matured his wiſdom under 
affliction, and was grown grey in adverſity. The 


old man had taken no part in the late intrigues, - 


and had no reſentments to gratify. His ſon 
made a rule of framing his condu& by his father's 
advice, and ever ſhowed a reſpectful deference to 
bis opinion. The conſtant proofs which he ex- 
hibited of filial piety gained for him the affection 
of the nation; and he merited the general eſteem 
by beſtowing the greateſt attention on every ob- 
ject that could be conducive to the welfare of his 
people. 
He married the a e of a gentleman who 


was found at his plough when the meſſengers 


came to announce to him the hanour which. the 
3 
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czar intended to confer on his family. Eudocia, 
equally virtuous as beautiful, proved herſelf worthy 
of his choice, and aſſiſted her huſband, in propor- 
tion to her abilities and in the degree ſuitable to 
her ſex, in ſupporting the burden of the govern- 
ment after the death of his father. Michael was 
ſo highly reſpected for his equity and prudence 
and piety; that, beſides the crowd of his own ſub · 
jects who were attracted to his court by a ſenti- 
ment of veneration for him, it was conſtantly 
adorned by the preſence of embaſſadors from the 
neighbouring princes of Europe and Afia, who all 
were anxious to preſerve the alliance of ſo great 
a monarch ;—pacific glory! more eſtimable than 
that acquired by conqueſts !—He aſſumed the 
title of czar, which means emperor, and, at his 
death, bequeathed his crown to his ſon, then in 
the ſixteenth year of his age. | 
| Se Alexis Theodorowitz had not, like his . 
=o TR 1645. the good fortune to be guided in the firſt ſteps. of 
bis career by a Mentor intereſted in his happineſs 
and that of his people. Michael had imagined 
that he made a wiſe choice in appointing as his 
counſellor and firſt miniſter Boris Moroſou, a man 
till then held in eftimation, and poſſeſſed of abili- 
ies, but unfortunately tainted with the ſpirit of 
ambition. The firſt proof which he gave of this 
was his rendering himſelf brother-in-law to the 
czar by marrying the empreſs's ſiſter. In his 
father. in- lau Miloflauſki be found a man capable 
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of ſeconding him in his projects. Having affo- 
_ ciated with themſelves. Pleficou the chief judge of 
the ſupreme court, theſe three men formed a 
triumviral cabal, and took into their own hands 
the entire management of the government, while 
the young emperor dozed away his time in the 


enjoyment of pleaſures which they were careful to 


miniſter to him. 

They exerciſed their authority with an ef- 
frontery which exaſperated the people. Pleſſcou 
made open traffic of juſtice : Miloſlauſki publicly 
ſold offices and employments ; and Moroſou en- 
joyed his pre-eminence with diſguſting haughtineſs 
and oſtentation. The inhabitants of Moſcow, ac- 
cuſtomed to the paternal government of Michael, 
for a while ſubmitted to this mal-adminiftration, 


but at length loft their patience. They now pro- 


ceeded to the utmoſt exceſſes of unbridled licen- 
tiouſneſs, not indeed againſt the czar whoſe in- 


experience they pardoned and whoſe innocence 


they reſpected, but againſt his faithleſs miniſters 
and their agents and accomplices, whoſe heads 
they loudly demanded. Alexis with difficulty 
ſaved the life of his father-in-law by ſacrificing 
the others. This popular vengeance ſerved as a 
leſſon which taught Moroſou to become mild, 
affable, juſt, and obliging—and furniſhed” the 
czar with' a caution to 'beware thenceforward of 
repoſing unlimited confidence in his miniſters, 
and to guide the helm of empire with his own 
D. 4 
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hand. Accordingly the ſequel of his reign was 
peaceful, if we except ſome wars of ſhort duration 


with the Swedes, the Poles, and other neighbour- 


ing nations. 

Under this reign 4 two impoſtors and 
a dangerous rebel. In ſurveying the adventures 
of the firſt, we are aſtoniſhed that the life of one 
man could have been ſufficient to embrace ſo 
many events. His name was Ankudina, and he was 
ſon of a draper at Wologda, His father, having 
obſerved in him ſome extraordinary marks of 


K genius, cauſed him to be inſtructed in reading and 
ſinging - acquiſitions which rendered him a per- 


ſon of conſequence among his countrymen, who 


were the moſt ignorant of the human race. He 


had a pleaſing voice, and ſhowed taſte in fing- 
ing the hymns and canticles of the church. The 
archbiſhop, delighted with his talents, took him 


into his family, where he-behaved ſo well that the 


prelate gave him his-grand-daughter in marriage. 
His good. fortune now began to turn his brain: 
he ſtyled himſelf waiwode or governor of Wo- 


logda, affected the manners ſuitable to that rank, 
launched into correſpondent expenſe, ruined him- 


ſelf, went with his family to Moſcow, and there 
obtained a lucrative office attended with reſponſi- 
bility, In his new ſtation he recommenced his 
career of pleaſure and extravagance, at the riſque 
of thoſe obliging perſons from whom he was able 
to borrow. One of the moſt credulous of thoſe 
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was a friend; from whom, under pretence of a ce- 
remony which required ſome ſhow, he borrowed 
his wife's jewels. Theſe he ſquandered in diſſi- 
pation, like every thing elſe that came to his 
hands; and, when called upon for reſtitution, he 
denied having received them. His wife, the arch- 
biſhop's grand-daughter, upbraided him with his 
diſhoneſty ; and at the ſame time the treaſury 
. called on him for his accompts. Embarrafled by 
this demand, and importuned by the reproaches 


of his wife, he ſhut her up in a ſtove, ſet fire to- 


his houſe, and made his eſcape. 

While every one ſuppoſed Ankudina to have 
periſhed in the conflagration, he was on his way 
to Poland. Some time after, the czar preparing 
to ſend an embaſly to that country, the impoſtor 
thought proper to go to the general of the 


Coſaks, who enjoyed conſiderable authority in 


that kingdom. He delivered himſelf into his 
hands as a near kinſman to the late emperor 
Baſil Zuſki. The, embaſſy, he ſaid, was for the 
purpoſe of demanding him ; and he entirely gave 
himſelf up to the general, requeſting his pro- 
tection in return for the confidence he thus re- 
poſed in him. The Coſak promiſed it ; but, as 
the name which the Ruffian adventurer had aſ- 


ſumed began to give him a dangerous celebrity, 


not thinking the general's protection ſufficient, he 
ſuddenly quitted Poland—repaired to Conſtanti- 
nople—there abjured Chriſtianiſm, was circum- 
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ciſed, and contracted new.dcbts—fled to Rome, 
and in that city embraced the catholic religion. 
From Rome Ankudina went to Vienna, thence 
| proceeded; to IT ranſylvania, and obtained, we 
know not under what pretence, letters of recom- 
mendation from prince Ragot{ki to the queen of 
Sweden. Arrived at Stockholm, he publicly an- 
nounced himſelf not barely as a near relative, but 
as the ſon, of Baſil Zuſki. Some Ruſſian mer- 
3 chants reſident in Sweden ſent to inform their 
5 court of his pretenſions. Proofs demonſtrative of 
the impoſture were collected and ſent into Sweden. 
The queen, now undeceived, cauſed him to be 
thrown into pfiſon;z whence having made his eſcape, 
he repaired to Bruflels, and introduced himſelf to 
the archduke Leopold. Diſſatisfied probably with 
his reception here, or with the little advantage 
which it ſeemed: to promiſe him, he paſſed ta 
Leipſic, and there embraced Lutheraniſm ; thence 
he went to the duchy of Holſtein, where, in con- 
ſequence of letters from the czar, the duke cauſed 
him to be arreſted, and ſent him priſoner ta 
Ruſſia, | | 
After having for ſome time tergiverſated in his 
confinement, he at length returned to his former 
ſtory, and impudently maintained that he was 
the ſon of Zuſki. He told a romantic tale, of 
which the moſt important epiſode was that the 
khan of Tartary had wiſhed to employ him p 
againſt the czar, and to give him the command of ti 
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2 hundred thouſand. men for that purpoſe; but. 
that he bore too great a love to his country to in- 
volxe it in confuſion, and that God had preſerved 
him from ſo criminal an undertaking. A perſon, 
nevertheleſs, who was employed to fift him, con- 
trived by dextrous management to obtain from 
him even a written confeſſion of his impoſture: 
but when that document was uſed for the pur- 
poſe of extracting from his own lips a formal diſ- 
avowal of his pretenſions, he denied his hand- 
writing, and from that moment perſevered to the 
laſt in aſſerting himſelf to be the ſon of Zuſki. 
Notwithſtanding the teſtimony of his mother, of 
his relatives, of all thoſe who had known him in 
his employments and in his pleaſures, he obſti- 
nately maintained his point, never contradicted 
himſelf under the torture, and ſuffered capital 
puniſhment at Moſcow. | 

The other impoſtor gave himſelf out for, the 
ſon of Demetrius and of the princeſs daughter of 
the palatine of Sandomir. In proof of his aſſer- 
tion he ſhowed certain characters imprinted on his 
back. Theſe were unintelligible to every body 
except one perſon (apparently poſted at hand for 
the purpoſe) who, in a public aſſembly where the 
knave uncovered his ſhoulders, read without dith- 
culty * Demetrius, the ſon of Demetrius.” During 
the ſhort. reign of Uladiflaus in Poland, that 
prince, finding his account in the exiſtence of diſ- 
turbances in Ruſſia, took favourable notice of the 
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pretended Demetrius. The latter connected 7" 


felf with  Galga, a Tartarian prince, who was a 
priſoner in Poland, and real heir to the crown 
of Tartary. Some diſagreeable accidents depriving 
the impoſtor of this protection, he withdrew 


into Holſtein, a place already ſo fatal to ſimilar 
| knavery—was in the ſame manner delivered up 
dy the duke—and, like the ſictitious Zuſki, ſuf- 


fered at Moſcow the puniſhment due to criminals | 
conxicted of high treaſon. Theſe examples prove 
what effects may be produced by daring boldneſs 
on the one hand, and credulity on the other, in a 


country benighted in the darkneſs of ignorance. 


The rebel of whom we are about to ſpeak did 
not need the aid of impoſture to levy an army 


-againſt the czar. Stenko Razin was the brother 


of a man who, being chief of the Don Coſaks, 
had been put to death by the Ruſſians for at- 
tempting to ſupport the privileges of his nation. 
The Colaks afferted that they were not ſubjecis 


of the Ruſſian empire, but fimply under its pro- 


tection. No ſooner had Stenko diſplayed the 


banner of liberty than he ſaw his compatriots 
c.᷑erowding around that cheriſhed enſign. At firſt 


he appeared actuated by the incentives of pa- 


triotiſm, the glory of his nation, and the deſire of 


juſt vengeance: but, after his firſt ſucceſſes, he 

ſhowed himſelf to be influenced by ambition. 
He commenced his career hy depredation, the 

ſureſt mode of ſpcedily collecting ſoldiers. His 
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truelty ſpread terror; and prevented all reſiſtance. 
| From the following inſtance let a judgement be 
- formed of his brutal ferocity. He had captured. 
a Perſian princeſs, who was beautiful and com- 
pliant. Sailing with her one day on the Wolga, 
in a moment of gaiety and intoxication, after 
enumerating the rich preſents which he had la- 
viſhed on his, partiſans, he broke out into this 
exclamation—* And thou, noble river! thou 
« who haſt wafted to me ſuch abundance of gold 
« and filver and other precious effects thou my 
« defender, to whom I am indebted for my fortune 
* and my rank—I have hitherto given thee no- 
« thing : but I will now prove to thee my grati- 
« tude.” In concluding theſe words, he ſeiſes the 
princeſs, lifts her in his arms, and hurls her into 
the river, with the pearls and diamonds and other 
rich ornaments with which ſhe was covered. 
The grand principle of Stenko's policy, and 
what attracted numerous ſoldiers to his ſtandards 
and retained them under his command, was to 
affect no pre-eminence over the Coſaks except in 
the moment of battle, to appear only as their 
equal, and free from every other wiſh than that of 
eſtabliſhing the empire of liberty. He indulged 
them in every ſpecies of licentiouſneſs, that he 
might render them equally culpable as himſelf. 
By a juſt retribution, therefore, after his defeat 
the puniſhment was alſo extended to the people 


who were the accomplices of his crimes, 
, C : . | 
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Dolgorueki, the general who vanquiſhed Sten- 
ko, erected at Arſamas a tribunal fo ſevere that 
the avenues of the town reſembled the terrific 


picture which the poets have given us of Tartarus. 


On one fide were ſeen heaps of dead bodies, head- 


leſs and ſmeared with blood on the other, num- 
bers of wretches impaled alive, uttering frightful 
ſhrieks, and ſuffering a thouſand deaths at once. 
Within the ſpace of three months, eleven thouſand 
perſons were judicially condemned, and paſſed 
through the hands of the executioners. 


As to Stenko himſelf, being much embarraſſed 


to find an afylum after his "Ufeats he had the 


weak credulity to imagine that the promiſed 
faith would be kept with regard to a pardon 
cchich he was taught to expect: he therefore ſur- 
rendered, and ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded 


that the czar was curious to ſee a man of his rare 
merit—that he ought to ſet out for court—and 


that he would find the people along the road 


eagerly preſſing forward to do him honour; inſo- 
much that he expected a triumph on bis arrival 
at Moſcow. But, inſtead of a triumphal car, he 
there” found only. a" wretched waggon which was 


| ent out to meet him, in the middle of which was 
erected a gibbet, ſure omen of his death, which 
ſoon followed, after he ſe been obliged to under. 


go the torture, 
This rebellion is thought to have coſt Ruſſia a 
katie thouſand men—that is to ſay, fighting 
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men; for evena greater number are ſaid to have 
periſhed by diſeaſe and famine than fell in the ' Mi 
field of battle. Theſe terrible executions were | 
repugnant 'to the humane heart of Alexis, who 
regretted to ſee himſelf reduced to the ſad ne- 
ceſſity of putting ſo many perſons to death. But 
hiſtorians remark, that, in certain conjunctures, 
ſuch executions are neceſſary for the purpoſe of 1 
preventing greater evils,” It is moreover an a& of | | 
Juſtice due to that prince to obſerve that he | 
omitted no practicable mean of rendering his 
government as mild as poſſible. Although he 
poſſeſſed courage, he never made war except when 
he could not avoid it; and he inceſſantly laboured 
to promote the happineſs of his ſubjects. His 
whole ſubſequent life was employed in repairing, 
by the wiſdom of his adminiſtration, the faults 
into which he had been led in his youth by bis 
too great confidence in ng eye a mi- 
niſters. ä 1 

By his firſt wife, Alexis left Theodore, John, - 
and the princeſs Sophia; by a ſecond, Peter, and 1 
the princeſs Natalia. Theodore ſucceeded him at Tn. 1 
the age of nineteen years. With all the good 4-2-1676. 
qualities of his father, he unfortunately had a de- 
licate conſtitution which did not promiſe him 
a long life. He waged againſt the Turks a briſk 
and animated war, which was not unfortunate on 
his fide. It vas followed by peace, not only with 
that power, but likewiſe with all his neighbours : 
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and that ſeaſon of tranquillity allowed him 
leiſure to beſtow his attention on the welfare of 


his kingdom. 
After the example of his father, Theodore 


would have wiſhed to poliſh Ruſſia, and to intro- 
duce into it uſeful eſtabliſhments. He did not 
think they could have a ſolid foundation, unleſs 
| erected on the baſis of merit: and it was, in his 
opinion, an abſurdity and an injuſtice that birth 
without talents ſhould, be a paſſport to offices 
and dignities, and ſhould open the door to the 
| honours of the ſtate. He is ſaid to have ordered 
all the nobles to come to him with the charters of 
their titles, which, when preſented to him, he 
threw into the fire, declaring that thenceforward 
all profitable or honourable prerogatives ſhould 
be ſolely granted: to talents and virtue, not to 
birth. The czar followed this principle in diſ- 
poſing of the throne when he ſaw, his end ap- 
proach. Of his two brothers, John the elder was 
of competent age: but his mind was not ex- 
panded, his fight was ſhort, and he was ſubje& to 
» epileptic fits. Peter, who was only his paternal 
brother, ſhowed, notwithſtanding his early youth, 
a taſte for the ſciences and uſcful knowledge, and 
conſequently excited a hope that he might realiſe 
projects of utility to Ruſſia, It was he whom 
Theodore nominated as his ſucceffor. | 
This preference did not pleale their ſiſter So- 
phia. Ambitious and deſirous of governing, ſhe 
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would have been better - ſatisfied with John's 
weakneſs than with the youth of Peter, who 
already betrayed little diſpoſition to docility.” Like 
all other deſpots, the Ruſſian emperors. had formed 
for themſelves a guard excluſively attached to 
their perſons, ſimilar to the janiſſaries of ; the 
grand-ſignor, and known by the appellation of 
Frelitzes. By Sophia's intrigues theſe were ex- 
cited to interfere in the government: they de- 
clared themſelves diſpleaſed that the younger 
brother had been preferred to the elder by the 
will of the late emperor, and that ſuch choice 


could only have been ſuggeſted to him by traitors. 


A report was privately; circulated that Alexis had 
been compelled to it by a faction, who, after 
having extorted from him that nomination, had 
poiſoned him to prevent his retracting it. 
Sophia furniſhed them with a liſt of forty ob- 
noxious perſons, at the head of which was the 


name of Von-Gaden, who had been phyſician to | 


Theodore. All the others were nobles, enemies, 
it was ſaid, to the ſtrelitzes, conſequently enemies 
to the ſtate, and meriting death. Thoſe incenſed 
ſoldiers hurried, to the palace and through the 
city in queſt af. their deſtined victims. Their 
_ reſentment was particularly leveled againſt Von- 


Gaden. In their, ſearch for him, they met one 


of his profeſſional brethren, whom they ſeiſed, 
faying, -* You are a phyſician :- and if you did 
not poiſon. our maſter Theodore, you have poi- 
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« RE) many örhers, and therefore deferve death: 
at which words they killed him. Neither did 


Von-Gatles eſcape their cruelty; in vain” the 
ladies of the court implored pardon; for him on 
their-knets:: the revolters appomted à tribunal, 


of which only one member could write, and which 


tendemned him both as 4 phyſician and as a 
ſorcerery becauſe a dried toad and a great ſnake 
had been found in highouſes The fame judges 


condemned in like urmer the accuſed: nobles, 


and exceuted their own eee nn them 
to pieces with their ſabres- 0 
Theſe acts of cruelty Were followed by" the 


Peter 
4. P. 1682. proclamation of John and Peter as Joint ſovercigns 


of Ruſſia, and of Sophia as their affociate in the 


government. She approved the maſſacres oom- 


mitted by the ſtrelitzes, fewarded them by 2 
donation of the property of their victims, and 


permitted them to prect a column on which were 


anſoribed the names of the perſons murdered, as 
enemies to their country. Finally ſhe granted td 


t kdem letters patent, e eee of her thank: ſor 
mir zeal andfidelity, 2 1 


125 Puring eight years Ab exerciſed: more  abſo- 


lute authority than her brothers. She provided 


A wife for John: but it was not from her band 


khat Heter received the partner of his bed. He was 


ene undetr by © lachten vppOlsd do The Princefi; 
And, as thoſe mabeontents cramped lier in her 
meafures, ſhe reſolved to nad herſelf” * and 
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to complete the buſineſs at once of her brother 
Peter alſo. Her friends the ſtrelitzes were again 
called in for the execution of her ſcheme; but 
on this occaſion ſhe found them neither ſo power- 
ful nor ſo zealous as before. She however con- 
duced her conſpiracy almoſt to the very verge of 
ſucceſs. 'Peter was obliged to make a precipitate 

retreat from his capital, where if he had remained 
an hour longer, he would have been dethroned, 
and perhaps murdered. 

That hour was ſufficient to diſconcert his ſiſter 8 
meaſures. She was herſelf arreſted ; and her par- 
tiſans were taken or diſperſed, and afterward 

puniſhed. Sophia, confined in a convent and 
deprived of all authority, ſuffered during the re- 
mainder of her life a puniſnment which muſt ap- 
pear mild in compariſon to her cruelties, but very 
ſevere for an ambitious woman like her. Peter 
returned. triumphant to the capital, where John, 
who had not been concerned in the late tranſac- 
tion, affectionately received him at the palace- 
gate; and the two brothers embraced each other. 
From that moment Peter is to be conſidered as . 
ſole ſovereign ; ſince, from the year 1690 when 4D. 1690. 
this revolution happened, to 1696 when John 
lied, the latter. led a private life, hardly taking 
any further part in the adminiſtration than that 
of ſigning his name to the public acts. 

; "There are certain events which require no more 

than to be barely recorded, without ny affecta- 
| E 2 
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tlon of ſtyle or ſtudied ortiamients,: to excite ad- 
miration. Such are the actions of the czar 
peter I, which duly to appreciate, we muſt recol- 
lect the condition of Ruſſia when he began to 
reign. It was flaviſhly obſervant of ancient 
uſages” moſt of them barbarous and ſtupid, but 
ſo fondly cheriſhed by the nation, that the taſk of 
reform appeared almoſt hopeleſs. . An idea of the 
difficulty may be formed from NE e in- 
are. 

A king of Poland hawiug Jeiſea on a Ru. 
ſian provinces, attempted to introduce certain al- 
terations in the eſtabliſned cuftoms. Among 

other things, he thought it wrong, that, when 
a peaſant had committed a fault, the noble his 
| maſter ſhould cauſe him to be ſcourged to the 
| blood. The Pole ſbowing himſelf diſpoſed to 
aboliſh this barbarous -puniſhment, the peaſantry 
flocked to his preſence, and, throwing themſelves 
at his feet, beſought him to make no change, 
becauſe, as they ſaid, they had found innovations 
of every kind to be dangerous. Thus obſtinacy 
in their prepoſſeſſions - ignorance rendered ſacred 
by ſuperſtit ion fond attachment to a life of idle- 
neſs and intemperance the pride of conſidering 
their on practices in ceremonies and mourning 
and pleaſure as preferable for pomp and majeſty 
to thoſe obſerved by other nations a conſequent * 
averſion to foreign cuſtoms and manners, even to 


when proved to be uſeful uch were the preju- qui 
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dices which Peter had to combat—ſuch the many» 
fold hydra he had to deſtroy, which, as he ſtruck, 
off one head, reproduced another in its place. 
Some of his predeceſſors had attacked that 
monſter : and we have before ſeen, that, by per- 
ſevering efforts, one of them had procured learned 
men and artiſts, civil and military preceptors: 
but, though exhortations and favours and lar- 
geſſes were unſparingly employed, neither that 
prince nor his ſucceſſors were able to produce 
much effect on their ſubjects. One mode yet 
remained to be tried that of example the ex- 
ample of the ſovereign, uſually ſo efficacious with 
the people. Peter determined to make the ex- 
periment: he ſet out in the retinue of an em- 
baſſy which he ſent to viſit ſeveral courts. He 
held no rank in the embaſſadorial train; yet it 
was well known who be was. At one time a 
monarch, at another a private individual, he now 
conferred with kings, and now mingled with ar- 
tiſans. Sovereigns have traveled through motives 
of curioſity, and handled workmen's tools for 
their pleaſure and amuſement : but Peter alone 
ſought to render them familiar ta him by prac- 
tice, that he might be enabled to eſtimate and 
direct thoſe perſons whom he ſhould ſend to in- 
ſtruct his ſubjects. 
In this point of view, what a ſtriking ſpectacle, MM 
to. behold the czar at the age of twenty-five 
quitting the Juxury of his court, condemning 


| ; 
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| himſelf to a life of toil, and by his courage ſur- 


mounting every delicacy - and repugnance ! In 
conſequence of an accident that had befallen him 
in his early years, he dreaded water to ſuch a de- 
gree as to experience a cold ſweat and convulſions 


when obliged to croſs even a rivulet. He 


boldly plunged into a river: he at once con- 


quered nature; and that element which he ab- 


horred became one . the nN rn of his 
triumphs. 

Arrived in Holland, he immediately repaired 
to the dock-yard of Saardam, and enrolled him- 
felf among the ſhip-carpenters. Clad and fed 
like them, he worked in the forges, the rope- 
walks; and the mills. From the conſtruction of 
a boat, he proceeded to that of a ſixty- gun ſhip, 
begun by himſelf, conducted under his inſpec- 
tion, and finiſhed with his own hands. Theſe 


occupations did not prevent him from taking 
leſſons in anatomy, ſurgery, mechanics, and other 
branches of practical philoſophy cultivated in Hol- 


land. He thence paſſed over to England, where 


he perfected hitmſelf in the ſcience of ſhip-build- 
ing, and applied the theory to practice. Nothing 


efcaped his notice: it was directed to aftronomy, 


arithmetic, watch-making, hydraulics: he wiſhed 
to introduce every ſpecies of knowledge into his 
dominidns, and ſent thither a cirgo—if we may 


pe allowed the W men En in the 


atferent arts. 
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In conſequence of the 8 which he bad 
taken, Ruſſia did nor  fuffer by his abſence. 
While, in the character of a ſhip-wright, he 


handled the axe and the faw at Saardam, his 


troops gained ſucceflive victories on his frontiers. 
He had himſelf formed thoſe troops: their exer- 
ciſes, their diſcipline, had been as it were the 
amuſements of his boyiſh days. Scarcely was he 
able to carry a muſket, when he uſed to aſſemble 


around him a number of. youths of his own age, 


in whoſe company he accuſtomed himſelf to mar- 
tial manqguvres. He made them paſs, and he 
paſſed himſelf, through all the military grades. 
That corps increaſed, and ſwelled to an army, 
remarkable for courage, and of which every indi- 
vidual was perſonally known to him, 
While he ſucceſſively occupied the tations of 
drummer, corporal, ſergeant, lieutenant, captain, 
the orders were given and executed in the name 
of Le Fort, a Piemonteſe gentleman who had 
proved himſelf worthy of his confidence. Though, 
like the czar, he had not enjoyed the benefit of 
inſtruction or derived experience from practice 
under the guidance of a maſter, he became a 
general, took cities, and won battles on land : 
in like manner too, although he had hardly ever 


before ſeen the ſea, he gained maritime victories.— 


Peter paſſed alſo through the various grades in the 

-naval ſervice. His example was a powerful ſtimu- 

lus to the nobility: they did not diſdain the 
E 4 
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loweſt ranks in the militia, when they ſaw that 
the emperor; inſtead of viewing them with con- 
tempt, took a pride in them. After his firſt 
ſucceſſes againſt the Turks and the Tartars, with 
the view of inſpiring the Ruffians with a paſſion 
for martial glory, he marched his afmy into 
Moſcow under triumphal arcs embelliſhed with 
| pompous decorations,” accompanied with illumi— 
nations and fire-works. The generals Preceded 
the ſovereign, who occupied in the proceſſion 
only the rank appropriate to his grade. After the 
buſtle and joy of the ceremony, public rewards 
were diſtributed to the brave, and puniſhments 
inflicted on the cowards.” 

By his order, the troops had deddy changed 
their long garb, and now-wore a ſhort dreſs which 
was lighter and better ſuited to their movements. 
To naturaliſe as it were theſe innovations among 
his ſubjects, he ſent a number of young nobles to 
travel as he had done to foreign courts, that they 
might adopt their manners. Convinced likewiſe 
that politeneſs or civiliſation cannot be introduced 
or preſerved without the intercourſe of the two 
ſexes, he eſtabliſhed aſſemblies, at which himſelf 
appeared in perſon. He encouraged the emula- 
tion of dreſs, dancing, moderate play, and de- 
cent familiarity. Thus he inſenſibly changed the 
Ruſſian caſume: the ample robes which con- 
cealed the elegance of the female ſhape, and the 
long beards of the men, diſappeared. The ancient 
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gravity, which was tinctured with melancholy 
' gloom,” gave way to an eaſineſs of manner that 
was the precurſor. of gaiety. The clergy taking 
offence at this, Peter abridged their influence: by 
depriving them of their wealth: he ſuppreſſed 
the dignity of patriarch, whoſe. authority rivaled 
that of the emperors. He baniſhed from matri- 
mony that ridiculous cuſtom which prevented the 
parties from ſeeing each other until the moment 
when it was too late to refuſe their conſent to the 
riveting of thoſe chains by which they were to 


be bound for life, In ſpite of the repugnance of 


the Greek church, he obliged the nation to adopt 
the Roman calendar, and introduced the common 


arithmetical figures into his exchequer and public 


offices, whence they made their way into the 


compting-houſes of merchants. But the chief 


part of theſe unprovements did not take place 
till after the Czar had 93 the United Pro- 
vinces. 


He was quietly returning to kin own ine 


elate with the flattering hope of diſſeminating 


there the uſeful acquiſitions of every kind which 
he was carrying home from his peregrinations: 
already he had reached Vienna, when an unfore- 
ſeen event obliged him to depart with precipitate 
haſte. big 


There blazed forth in his ſtate an inſurrection, 


excited partly by the old boyars who were ſtrongly 
attached to their ancient cuſtoms, partly by the 


* 


clergy who conſidered all Peter's innovations as 
. ſo many acts of ſacrilege. It may alſo be fup- 
poſed that Sophia in her confinement was not 
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wholly unconcerned in the tranſaction, ſince the 
rebels talked of placing her on the throne inſtead 
of a prince who, under pretence of poliſhing his 
kingdom, delivered it into the hands of foreigners 
by placing them at the head of every department 
of adminiſtration. Previouſly to the commence- 
ment of his journey, Peter had diſperſed the 
ſtrelitzes into the frontier poſts, ſufficiently re- 


mote from each other to prevent the facility of 


their junction. They had not a doubt of the 
emperor's hatred to their body, and that he would 
at ſome earlier or more diſtant period find means to 


deſtroy them. Under this idea, they quitted their 
garriſons, aſſembled to the number of ten thou- 


ſand, and ſet out on their march to Moſcow, to 


gain, as they pretended, certain information 


whether the czar were dead, as it was reported. 


The regents demonſtrated to them the falſity of 
that rumour, and endeavoured by entreaties and 


menaces to induce them to return to their poſts: 


but the ſtrelitzes obſtinately perſiſted in their 


reſolution, and continued to advance. A battle 


now became unavoidable: the action was bloody: 


the ſtrelitzes were defeated, and laid down their 


arms. 


Peter arrived at Moſcow, even before it was 


yet known that he had quitted Germany: be 
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came determined to exerciſe to the utmoſt extent 
of rigor the right which the revolt of thofe un- 
fortunate wretches. gave him over them. The 
priſons were immediately filled : two thouſand 
ſtrelitzes paſſed through the hands of the execu- 
tioners: the chiefs had their limbs broken: the 
women who participated in the rebellion were 
buried alive : the remainder were hanged at the 
gates and on the ramparts of the city. A great 
number were beheaded. As theſe executions 
took place in the depth of winter, the bodies of 
the ſufferers were immediately frozen: thoſe who 
had been decapitated were ſtretched in rows on 
the ground, with their heads lying near them: 
thoſe who were hanged on the ramparts and in the 
avenues of the city remained ſuſpended during 
the whole winter before the eyes of the people. 
Such as eſcaped capital puniſhment were baniſhed 
from Moſcow with their families, and ſent, ſome 
into Siberia, others into the country of the Coſaks, 
where lands were diſtributed to them. Some few, 
whoſe conduct appeared leſs obnoxious, were in- 
corporated with other regiments. The body of 
ſtrelitzes was entirely ſuppreſſed: the czar abo- 
liſhed even its very name, and confided the care of 
his perſon to the corps of cadets which he had 
himſelf created and diſciplined. 

_ © Theſe events were followed by a war againſt 
Sweden. It is to be remarked that the embar- 
raſſments of that war, ſo formidable by the in- 
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tentions and the talents of Charles XII, did not 
prevent the czar from attending as uſual to the 
execution of the plans which he had formed for 
the welfare of his kingdom. While the Swediſh 
monarch was ſpreading ravage and devaſtation, 
Peter was labouring to unite the Caſpian with the 
Black Sea by a communication between the Don 
and the Wolga—was covering his : plains with 
herds of beautiful cattle brought from Saxony 
together with their herdſmen -was erecting manu- 
factories for cloth and linen and paper -was open- 
ing the mines of Siberia—inviting and protecting 
ſmiths, braziers, armourers, founders, artiſans of 
every kind eſtabliſhing printing - offices, public 
ſchools, hoſpitals: finally, he was building 
Peterſburg, deſtined to rival Moſcow, and which 
the reſidence of the ſovereign has rendered 2 in fact 
the capital of the empire. 

It was not a paſſion for e rr himſelf 
as a founder, the empty glory of raiſing a ſuperh 
city from the mud of a moraſs, that engaged him 
to undertake that great work : it was the wile 
project of opening for himſelf the Baltic, and 
rendering himſelf gonſiderable in Germany. He 
marched formidable forces into that country: 
while the Swediſh monarch, after having taken 
refuge at Bender, attempted to give law to the 
Turks in their own dominions and make the di- 
van bow obedient to his will, Peter was employed 

in burling from the chin throne the monarch 
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whom Charles had elevated to it, and re-eſtabliſhing 
on it Auguſtus. The Swede however had the 
addreſs to engage the Porte in hoſtilities with 
Ruſſia. It was a fortunate circumſtance for Peter 
that the management of the war was not intruſted 
to Charles, who would not have ſuffered him to 
eſcape; when, with imprudence equal to that of 
his rival, the Ruſſian expoſed himſelf on the 
banks of the Pruth againſt an army ſuperior in 
number to his own, as the Swede n done ak 
Paltawaz dir 1 20. 
For the ſafety of bis my e fs his 
awn likewiſe, Peter was indebted to Catharine, 
at thät time his miſtreſs: That woman, who 
afterward became ſo renowned, ſeems to have 
been unacquainted with her father, and to have | | 
ſcatcely known her mother or the place of her 
birth: Married in the flower of her age to a Swediſh 
foldier, ſhe fell into the hands of the Ruſſians at 
the capture of Marienburg in Livonia, which 
perhaps was her native place. She was employed 
in the Ruſñ an general's kitchen; in which ſtate 
her mental powers and perſonal graces at tracted 
the attention of this her firſt maſter. Menzikoff, | 
the.czar's favourite, having ſeen her in the gene- 
ral's family, aſked and obtained her. Peter acci- 
dentally met her in the houſe of his favourite, 
It was the fate of that woman not to be viewed | 
with indifference. The emperor was pleaſed with | 
her turn of mind, and gained poſſeſſion of her 


mae 
4 

* 
1 


to ourſelves that great man borne down by the 
_ weight of calamity which preſſed upon him, be- 
leaguered by an army of ſuperior numbers, deſti - 
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perſon. She ſeiſed his character with wonderful 
ſagacity: ſhe calmed his impetuoſity, conſoled 
him in his anxieties, and watched over his health. 
He found in her the attentions of a friend, the 
complaiſance' of a miſtreſs, and the reſources of 
an excellent counſellor. þ 4 

-' Fortunately Peter had taken her with him on 
his expedition againſt the Turks. Let us figure 


tute of proviſions; and cut off from all poſſibility 
of a retreat. Shut up alone in his tent, he aban- 
doned himſelf to his painful reſlexions: the en- 
trance was forbidden: Catharine made her way 
to him in ſpite of the prohibition, procured from 


| him a letter to the grand-vizir, accompanied it 


with rich- preſents, ſacrificed her jewels, went her- 


| ſelf to treat with the enemy, and obtained of him 


conditions ſevere indeed, but very advantageous 


in ſuch a conjuncture, ſince they reſeued Peter 
and his army from the moſt dreadful extremity. 


Among the conditions, the grand-vizir required 
that the Ruſſian ſhould deliver up to him Can- 
temir prince of Walachia, together with his cour- 


tiers, with whoſe conduct the Porte was diſſatis- 


fied. - Peter, notwithſtanding the danger which 
environed him, replied, © I would prefer facti- 


_. * icing one half of -my empire, becauſe I ſhould 


entertain the hope of recovering it; but honour, 
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ec gnce forfeited, is irretrievable.“ He rewarded 
| Catharine's meritorious ſervice vs giving her his 


hand, and placing on her head the imperial dia- 
dem Nothing was more common in Ruſſia and 
the northern kingdoms than marriages between 
ſovereigns and their ſubjects: but the annals of 
the univerſe do not furniſh another inſtance of a 
poor foreign female, picked up in the ruins of a 
ſueked town, becoming the ſovereign of an em- 


ire in which ſhe had been a captive. It n 


reſerved for Peter the Great in ſo n a man- 
ner to reconeile fortune and merit. 

It is a ſubject of no ſmall praiſe to Catharine, 
who was ſtepmother to the czarowitz Alexis the 
fon of Peter, that ſhe was in no wiſe implicated 
in the cataſtrophe which prematurely hurried that 
young prince to the grave, The natural indolence 
of the youth, the irregularity of his conduct, and 
his marked averſion to foreigners, had inſpired 
his father with ſo unfavourable an opinion of him, 
that he was more than once heard to ſay he would 


tave him ſhaven and immured in a monaſtery, 


unleſs he ſhowed ſigns of amendment. The 
emperor - determined to try whether marriage 
might not 'effe&t ſome change in his character, 
and accordingly united him with a German prin- 
ceſs of amiable and gentle diſpoſition, and en- 
dowed with the moſt eſtimable qualities: but the 
brutal manners of her huſband were to her a 


— 
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ſoutce of chagrin, which, after an.:mufortunate 
' childbirth, ſank! her to the grave 


Releaſed from that tie, Alexis gave things 
indulgence to his-diforderly inclinations; - He col. 
lected around him à crowd of fawning flatterers 


and evil counſellors who were odious to his father, 


In the deed of accuſation which Peter brought 
forward againſt his ſon, he ſays that he had 
warned him, entreated him, threatened to diſ. 
inherit him. No doubt, theſe menaces diſpleaſed 
the prince: for, taking advantage of his ' father's 
abſence on a journey to Denmark, he quitted 
Ruſſia, and fled into Germany. The emperor 


afforded him a friendly reception, hut gave him 


to underſtand that he would not, ;to;oblige him, 
expoſe himſelf to a war with the. czar who re- 
demanded him. After ſome negotiations, in 
which it evidently; appears that the ſon acknow- 
ledged himſelf guilty, but not that the father 
promiſed him his een the czarowitz returned 
to Ruſſia. 20 22 

On his e ee FOOTER delivered kin into 


| the hands of a cgurt of juſtice created for the 


occafion. He did not tax him with any direct 
crime againſt his father perſonally. In the act by 
wwhich-he diſinherited him, he principally inſiſted 
on the certainty he entertained that Alexis would 


undo all that he had done for the good of the 


nation, would overturn dall his civil and military 
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inſtitutions, and would thus render the future 
condition of the people worſe than the former: 
for which reaſons he dee him unworthy 
of the throne. 

The judges proceeded fatther, and condemned 
him to death. The czarowitz ſurvived only à 
few days after that ſentence had been notified to 
him. Hiſtorians ſay that he petiſhed by the 
dagger, by the cord, or by poiſon. But it ap- 
pears more probable that the ſimple fear of death, 
together with his bitter reflexions on his fate, 
gave him à violent ſhock, which terminated his 
exiſtence. Previous to his death, he aſked to ſee. 
his father. The czar eagerly haſted to the place 
of his confinement, pardoned him, and tenderly 
beſtowed on him his paternal benediction which 
the ſon; had requeſted :—an affecting interview, 
which a parent would have doubtleſs fyoided 


he died the victim of has cruelty. 


Seyere toward his own family. in what con- 
0 cerned the maintenance of that order which he 


ic Wl -had eſtabliſhed in his government, Peter could + 


& not be indulgent. to others. His deareſt favourites 
Ser found him inflexible on points connected 
with the adminiſtration. The ſuperiors were re- 
ſponſible for the conduct of thoſe hom th F 
employed, and, in caſe of tranſgrefſion on 

part of the latter, were puniſhed in proportion 5 


heir offence and the N al held. 5 can hardly | 


Yor. IX. 


with a ſon who could have reproached him that 


$5 . 
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be doubted that his choice of Citharine as his 
ſucceſſor was leſs the effect of his tenderneſs than 
of his eſteem; and of the conviction he felt of her 
capacity and her e ryan to n his in- 
ſtitutions. 

All the actions of the czar tended to ftrengthen 
among his countrymen the uſages which he had 
introduced. To give them ftability, he employed 
burleſque as well as ſerious means: for inſtance, he 
one day invited the lords and ladies of his court to 
the marriage of one of his buffoons, and ordered 
that all the chmpany ſhould be dreſſed after the old 
faſhion. The dinner was ſerved up in the an- 
tique ſtyle that had prevailed two hundred years 
before. Whether from ſuperſtition or ſome other 
abſurd motive, it had then been a rule that no 
fire ſhould be lighted | on the wedding-day, even 
in the ſevereſt cold: and this cuſtom the czar 
ordefed to be ſerüpulouſſy obſerved. On ſuch 
occaſions the Ruſſians had formerly drunk no 
"wihe, but were confined to mead and brandy: 
and theſe” were now the only liquors which the 
emperor. would allow. - In vain the gueſts com- 
; plained” 'of this treatment. He anſwered “ Such | 
* has been the practice of your anceſtors : the an- an 
Ciel cüſtoris are always the beſt. The object I ere 
in view enhobles ſuch ſcenes; and reflexion ſhows Sh. 
the chat equally great in that ludicrous circle, 2 | 
"when, ſurrounded by laureled ſoldiers; he trium- 
"Pliknly paraded the ſtreets of his new e to 
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excite and perpetuate among his ſubjects a taſte 
for the arts and the emulation of glory. 
'The life of Peter the Great was, as we fee, a 
continued round of uſeful labours; and even his 
pleaſures were made productive of benefit. It 
might have been by motives of curioſity that he 
Was induced to viſit France; which he had omitted 
in his firſt tour: but it was obſerved that his 
So was principally directed toward inter- 
eſting objects; the arts, ſciences, and commerce. 


Ulis politeneſs appeared to the French to be Rill 


tinctured with barbariſm : and it was obſerved that 
he; on the other hand, thooght them ſomewhat lia- 
ble to the charge of frivolity. Men of real learn- 
ing, and ſtateſmen, obſerved in him .a ſound 
judgement, a great, tock of diverſified knowledge, 
and profound Policy. This laſt ſcience con- 
tributed no leſs than his arms to enlarge * 
bounds of his empire: by means of it, he as 
were held the ſceptre of Aſia and Europe. is 
ſurveying his actions, one would imagine that he 
had lived above a.century: but he died at the 
age of fifty-three years. 

: Catharine purchaſed the moſt coſtly 3 
and invited the moſt able ſculptors of Italy, to 


| ere a mauſoleum worthy of the departed hero. 


She adorned it with emblematic devices, inſcrip- 

tions, and an epitaph containing in epitome his 

entire e but that hiſtory is reduced to 
F 2 
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Action on a medal which ſhe cauſed to be ſtruck, 


and copioully diſtributed to the foreign embaſ⸗- 
fadors and all the great men in the empire. On 


one ſide is the buſt of Peter the Great: on the 


teverſe appears the empreſs with the crown on 
her Read, a globe and à ſceptre lying beſide her 
on a table, before her 4 ſphere, ſea-charts, plans, 
matheniatical inſtruments, litths, and a caduceus. 
In the back ground riſes in edifice on the ſhore 
an arſenal i is diſcovered, and a Thip at ſea. Above 
in clouds, fupported by Immortality, the de: 
funct "Emperor "ſhows "theſe treaſures to Catha- 
rine, and E to her * Behold What I have left 
46 to you.“ 44-7 

I the Jegad Was — of peter, Cathatine 


. n oved Berſelf vorthy to inherit it. The lower 


claſſes, and the ſoldiers i in particular; took'a plea- 


fare during the funeral 'in'tuniting' the names of 
both: they were heard to exclairn, 6 Though our 


* father Be dad, our mbther fill lives.” She had 
made him the fache er of ſeveral children, of whom 
two danghtters' ſurvived” him and have obtained a 
place in hiſtory, Anne and Elizabeth Petrowna. 


5 By the eſtabliſhed” rule of ſucceſſion, the crown 


vught | to have devolved to the ſon of the unfot- 
tunate czarowitz Alexis: but not even an idea 
was entertained of calling into queſtion the right 
which Catharine derived from the ſupreme autho- 


-  Tity of her huſband the late emperor. The ſenate 


and the army immediately took the oath of alle- 


die 
eig 
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to her; and ſhe was at once as uni- 


diadem. | 
It is procouncing 11 eulogy in few words, to 


ay that- during her, adminiſtration. the world 


could not perceive that, the head of the empire 
bad been changed, Her indefatigable zeal for 
the welfare of her ſubjects, as well as her grati- 
tude, prompted her to purſue with undeyiating 
exafitude, the noble plan which Peter bad traced 
for the civiliſation of his people, The genius of 
that great prince, as if it had been transfuſed 
into her ſoul, ſtill continued ta direct the govern- 
ment, and watch over the glory of the empire. 
She took peculiar care of the young ſon of Alexis, 
the pnly; remaining prince of the blood of the 
cats. With the view of opening for him the 
avenue: to the throne, ſhe declared him grand- 
duke of Ruſſia. In compliance with the wiſh 
expreſſed by her busen in his laſt moments, 


1 


matriage to the Ps of, Holſtein. It deſerves to 
be recorded in the annals of ſcience that Catharine 
opened the academy of Peterſburg to which Peter 
had not had time to give the finiſhing form, and 
that ſhe preſided at its firſt ſeſſion. As if nought 
further remained for her to do after this laſt a& 
which affixed the ſeal to her huſband's glory, ſhe 
died two years after him, at the 250 of thirty- 
_ Years, 2 

24 


= obeyed as it the had e Worn the A 
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ps 4 my, She left "A the throth Peter : II, the for of 


maſter- It was at his Houſe that Peter firſt ſaw} 


that of gratitude. She afforded him a laſt proof 


0 even recommended that the new czar ſhould marry 


prince gave ear to the ſuggeſtions of that mi- 


remote extremity of Siberia. Peter II died of the 
ſmall· pox at the age of fifteen, on the eve of his 
intended marriage with the daughter we one of the 
| firſt families in Ruſſia,” 


the emperor Jolin, Peters elder brother Catha- 
fine Iwanowna, married to the duke of Mecklen- 


Alexis, winder” the ditection of a council of re- 
gency, at the head of which ſhe had placed prince | 
Menzikoff. ” who, 2 like herſelf, was a ſtriking 


| example of the caprices of fortune. When d boy, 
and crying paſtry abdut the ſtreetsg he pleaſed 


Peter the· Great by a ſenſible reply« the ezar took 
him to "cout, where this young pie- ſeller proved 
himſelf fit for various employments, and roſe · from 
grade to grade till he attained that? of general, 
all tlie While enjoying the confidence of his 


Catharine; The' ever recollected her formér at- 
tachment to him: Hut: ſhe is not thought to have 
maintained any other connection with him than 


of it, by intrafting him with the chief manage: 
ment in the'guardianſhip of her ſucceſſor. She 


one of Menzikoff's daughters: but the young 


niſter's enemies, deſpoiled him of all his property, 
and baniſhed him with his whole family to the 


There remained two. bete dau chters of 
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burg and her younger ſiſter Anne Iwanowna, | 


reli of the duke of Courland. The afſembled 


council of the nobles gave the preference to the 


latter: becauſe ſhe was at liberty to contract a 
new marriage with ſome great man of the coun- 
try, and might produce a native Ruſſian heir to 
the throne. They preſcribed conditions to her 
which ſingularly abridged her authority, but from 
which ſhe contrived to ene herſelf 1 in the 
ſequel. ee e 

She was Fa frft.of "A 1 le 4 vg 
ſucceſively occupied the throne of Ruſſia. As 
the tongue of malignity cannot be reſtrained i in 
courts, they have all been repreſented as ſtrongly 
addicted to galantry, though diverfified by diffe- 
rent ſhades and degrees, That of Anne Iwanowna, 
in uniſon witk her robuſt habit and corpulency, 
was ſaid to be neither delicate nor moderate. 


When ſhe ſaw herſelf firmly eſtabliſhed on the 


throne, ſhe invited from Courland her principal 
fayourite Erneſt-· John Biron, the grand - ſon of an 
hoſtler. His father, riſen from the loweſt ſtation 
in the ſtable to the poſt. of chief huntſman, had 


6 „% 


«ak in number. Erneſt, the eldeſt, advanced 
himſelf at court, and, not content with riches, 
aimed alſo at dignities : but, his origin being too 
notorious, he was rejected by the nobleſſe, with 
whom he had endeayoured to contract an alliance. 
Equally ſpurned at the court of Peterſburg, where 
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he alſo tried his ſucceſs, he went back te Cour- 


land, and there had tis good dorch n 
5s ſovereign miſtreſs. - © 


In the ſeaſon of his proſperity and FRO? ke re- 
metmbered the humiliating repulſes which He had 
experienced in Ruſſia and in his own country. The 


former he avenged by proſcribing and bringing to 


the ſcaffold, under pretenee of a confpiricy;- the 
greater part of the Ruſſian hobles who had ſhown 


themſelves adverſe to him: the latter be puniſhed, 
by cauſing himſelf to be choſen duke of Courland 
through the armed interference of his miſtreſs; and 
thus becoming ſovereign over thoſe who had for- 
merly rejected him. Biron diſplayed great capacity 
in ſtate-affairs : he conducted the adminiſtration 
with firmneſs, and rendered the reign of Anne Iwan- 
owna glorious” abroad: but at home the hand 
of government was ſtained with blood; under a 
princeſs WO was naturally wild and inimical to 
Acts of violence. Biten extorted her conſent to 


perſecutiors: he ruled her during the remainder 


of her life, aid, at her death, obtained from her a 
teſtamentaty arrangement of which he expected 


| to avail” bimſelf for Me appro of his own 


As A Line 16 e the had called to the 


Fea her niece Anne of Mecklenburg, 
daughter of that eldeſt ſiſter who had been de- 
prived of the throne of Ruſſia to make room for 


che elevation of Anne. The princeſs ef Mecklen- 
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burg had married a prince of Brunſwick, by 


whom ſhe had a ſon named Iwan. The empreſs 
Anne declared her niece grand. ducheſs, and her 
niece's ſon emperor. This arrangement had been 
ſuggeſted by Biron, who had procured himſelf to 
be nominated in her will as regent of the empire 
and guardian to the young prince, in hope of long 
reigning under his name. He was, however, ſup- 
planted by the grand-ducheſs, who cauſed him to 
be condemned to death, but commuted bis 
puniſhment to that of exile in Siberia. 
That princeſs is repreſented as extremely in- 
dolent, and wholly engroſſed by voluptuous en- 
joyments. Her entire confidence was repoſed in 
4 female favourite named Julia Mengden, who 
atquited' and preſerved it by a complaiſant ſub- 
ſerriency which has been the ſubject of cenſure. A 
certain” count Lihar, the Poliſh envoy, had a fa- 
milliar acceſs to the princeſs which diſpleaſed the 
duke of Brunſwick her huſband. He expreſſed 
foie diſpleaſure at this intimacy : whereupon the 
favourite married Linar, for the purpoſe of af- 
fording him the opportunities of a free and un- 
ſulpe&ed acceſs to the palace. But the public 
were the leſs liable to be deceived by this wile, as 
the prand-ducheſs, an enemy to all reſtraint, was 
known to- indulge her appetite whenever ſhe felt 
its cravings, without regard to places or circum- 
ſtances. The ſame heedleſs indifference rendered 


ber utterly inattentive to the cabals which were 
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formed around her, although ſhe received. luflcient 


notice of thjgem. a 


Elizabeth 


Petrowna, 


She had an t We Elizabeth eee 


daughter of Peter the Great and of Catharine, 


whoſe names were ever dear to the Ruſſians. 
Under the deſcendents of the emperor John, that 
daughter of Peter had lived in obſcurity, but was 
revered and eſteemed for her prudence, The nobles, 
deſpiſing the enervate--feebleneſs of a govern- 
ment which moreover was not exempt: from ſcan- 
dal, invited her to:the throne.: She accordingly 
aſcended it without blood - ſhed; nor was ever any 
revolution more peaceably effected. One would 


have imagined that neither ambition nor any 


other paſſion had any ſhare in it, The grand- 
ducheſs, her huſband, and their ſon the emperor, 


were. ſurpriſed in their beds. It had been at firſt 


determined: that they ſhould be ſent to Germany: 
but they were ſtopped on the frontier, and im 
priſoned in a fortreſs. The ducal pair were re- 
leafed from their -confineinent-: but their un- 
fortunate ſon, who had been born to the purple, 
lived in a ſevere ae to the 80 of twenty. 
lar pers. 9, 1% G Ale 

Sprung, as the Ruſſian hiſtorian! remarks, from 


A. P. 1741. amorous blood, Elizabeth was amorous to excel. 


She often uſed to ſay to her confidantes, “ I am no 
* farther happy than as love makes me ſo.” Her 
genius was lively, ſprightly, and-penetrating. She 
"Ups ſeveral gusta was fond of order and 


. 
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magnificerice, gave a preference to French man- 
ners, and felt a repugnance to every ſpecies of 
cruelty. It was impoſſible,” adds the hiſtorian, 
« to ſee” her, without becoming enamoured. 
« Pleaſure and grace and happineſs beamed in 
«her ſimile. At the ſound of her voice, pain and 
«-orief were aſſuaged. At the ſight of her, the 
* ſecret thoughts of the ſons and daughters of 
«misfortune ruſhed as it were in ſpite of them 
«to their lips: their tears fell warm upon her 
heart; and her ſenſibility diminiſhed the ſtream; 
even before her munificence had time to dry 
up the ſource forever.” 

The political talents of Elizabeth were not in- 
ſerior to het beneficent qualities. To her the 
cabinet of Peterſburg is indebted for the aſcen- 
dency which it gained in the affairs of Aſia and 
Europe. She nominated her nephew Peter of 
Holſtein as her ſucceſſor in the empire, and gave 
him for a wife Sophia-Auguſta princeſs of Anhalt- 
Zerbſt, who, at her initiation in the Greek re- 
ligion, and at the ceremony of her coronation, re- 


ceived the name of Catharine. This ſecond Ca- 


tharine contributed no leſs than the former to 
render the name illuſtrious. On her marriage ſhe 
was declared grand-ducheſs of Ruſſia; and it was 
ſettled that ſhe ſhould ſucceed to the crown, if ſhe 


ſurrived her huſband. 


This marriage was not fortunate. The princeſs 


was only fourteen years old ; and the grand-duke 


© 
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alſo was in the flower of his age, In the early 
period of their union they were obſerved to 
teſtify great eagerneſs to. be together in private, at 
a diſtance from the curioſity and importunity of 
thoſe around. them, They ftole away from the 
court, and abſented themſelves during ſeveral 
hours each day; and the nights did not appear 
ſufficient for the viyacity of their feelings. From 
this cloſe intimacy the whole empire with con- 
tident aſſurance expected an heir never dreaming 
that the youthful pair ſolely employed thoſe hours 
of privacy in performing the military exerciſe after 


the Pruſſian manner, and in ſtanding centinels at 


the door with muſkets on their ſhoulders. In re- 


lating theſe particulars long after, Catharine was 


heard to ſay, * I thought myſelf fit for ſomething 
* elle.” 


A In effect, the grand- ducheſs united grace with 
majeſty in her phyſiognomy and deportment. 


Loftineſs, however, was the predominant feature, 
but not to the excluſion of thoſe ſeductive at- 
tractions which announce the deſire of pleaſing. 
The grand-duke, on the contrary, was ugly and 
ridiculous in every reſpect. He affected the 
Pruſſian habiliment, of which he carried the forms 
to exceſs. An enormous hat, whimfically cocked, 
covered his little ſneering ill-favoured face; and 


he took a pleaſure in ſtill further disfiguring him- 


ſelf by inceſſant grimaces, which he had made his 
amuſement. He was not, however, deficient in 


* 
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genius: but he was void of judgement; and it has 
been faid of him, that he loved what was great, 
« but loved it with littleneſs.“ The king of Pruſſia 
was his hero, or rather his divinity ; and he was 
ſeen to fall on his knees before the portrait of 
Frederic, exclaiming, My brother! together we 
« will eonquer the univerſe !” | 

Several years had elapſed, during which con- 
jugal tenderneſs, ill cultivated, had produced no 
fruit. Some ſay that Catharine, weary of the barren 
carefles of her huſband, procured for herſelf the 
gratification of becoming a mother by a very 
ſimple intrigue with a -young nobleman of her 
court. Others add circumſtances to that amour 
which give it all the air of a romance. 

It was abſolutely neceſſary, ſay the latter, to 
provide an heir for the throne. The policy of 
the czarina Elizabeth required one, for the pur- 
poſe of making the Ruſſians forget prince Iwan, 
whoſe claims, notwithſtanding his captivity, ſtill 
found partiſans. There being, in conſequence of 
ſuſpicions - entertained of ſome natural defect in 
the czar, no hope of ſeeing any iſſue from him, a 
refolution was adopted in the ſecret council of 
putting the grand-ducheſs's complaiſance to the 
teſt. A young courtier, the count Soltikoff, re- 
markable for the beauty of his figure, and to 
whom the princeſs ſeemed. to ſnow particular at- 
tention,” was privately encouraged” to pay his ad- 
dreſſes to her. But Catharine ſtanding upon 
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punctilio, a hint was conveyed to her from the 
empreſs her aunt; of the fieceſſity of ſecuring: the 


throne by the birth of an heir. The niece repre- 


ſented that this precaution was unneceflary, ſince, 
in caſe of her huſband's death, ſhe was by her 
marriage-contra& entitled to ſucceed him. But 
then, it was aſked, if ſhe left no heir; what would 


become of the empite after her? What diſtur- 


| bances threatened it !|—=Catharine bore too warm 
an affection to the people over whom ſhe was to 
reign,” to expoſe them to thoſe misfortunes: 
« Well, then,” ſaid ſhe, bring him to-night.” 

What renders: this anecdote yet more ſingular, 
if it be true, is, that the man intruſted with this 
' honourable miſſion to the princeſs was the graveſt 
perſonage in the ftate, the high chancellor of 
Ruſſia. The grand-ducheſs had a ſon ; and Eliza- 
| beth might flatter herſelf before her death that 
her throne would not, for want of an acknow- 

ledged heir, be expoſed to thoſe ſhocks which 
ſometimes overturn empires. 

When Catharine's pregnancy was aſcertained, 


5 Saltikoff was removed out of the way by being 


ſent on an embaſſy. His abſence was long a 
ſource of affliction to the princeſs : but ſhe con- 


ſeoled herſelf for his loſs, by ſubſtituting, i in lieu of 


the galant who; had been provided for her by 
others, a paramour of her own choice, the count 
Poniatowſki, a Poliſh: noble, whom the Britiſh 

embaſſador to Ruſſia had brought with him. He 
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was extremely handſome, and very amiable: The 
grand-ducheſs was pleaſed with him at a ſecret 

interview to which ſhe repaired in diſguiſe: and 
it was agreed between them, that, for the purpoſe 
of guarding againſt unforeſeen accidents, and ſe- 
curing him from perſonal danger by the privilege 
of inviolability derived from the law of nations, 
Poniatowſki ſhould go back to Poland, and thence 
return veſted with the dignity of an embaſſador. 
Nor was this precaution uſeleſs to him, fince he 
was ſurpriſed by the grand-duke himſelf in the 
very act of furtively entering the grand-ducheſs's 
apartment. The privileges of his public character 
ſaved him from the firſt emotions of marital fury: 
and Catharine, it is ſaid, had the boldneſs to con- 
fels the whole affair to her huſband, and to juſtify 
her infidelity on the ground of retaliation, which 
ſhe aſſerted to be authoriſed by the conduct 

| of the grand-duke in publicly keeping a miſtreſs. 

| She promiſed to ſhow that lady thoſe attentions 

which her pride had before refuſed to her, and 

even to allow her a penſion. Solicited by his 

; miſtreſs, the grand-duke ſuffered Poniatowſki to 

WW {cape and contented himſelf with OY his 

- recall to Poland. 

f This was a heart- felt tis to endende who 

J 
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is ſaid to have thrown herſelf on her knees before 
the empreſs, to obtain a revocation of the doom 
n Þy which her paramour was to be torn from her. "Y 
le But Elizabeth, however indulgent her Own weak- | | 


* 
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neſſes rendered her to thoſe of others, would not 
venture to leave in her family a germ of diſcord 
which might be productive of diſaſtrous conſe- 


quences. She refuſed to interfere. 


From this moment the enidd-Guchels began 


« to live at eourt as in a deſert, having no. viſible 


c connexions except with young women who, 
« like | herſelf, had been enamouted of Poliſh 
« gentlemen, and who were unwelcome at the 
« old court on account of their perſonal charms— 
< rifitig every morning before the ſun—devoting 
« entire days to the peruſal of good French 
« books frequently alone — never long either at 
e table or at her toilette. But it was during this 
« period that ſhe laid the foundations of her 
< ſubſequent greatneſs, She has been heard to 
« avow that all her knowledge of the art of 
* intrigue was learned at this time from one of 


* her ladies whoſe air beſpoke the greateſt ſim- 


„ plicity and indolenee. It was then alſo that 


es ſhe ſecured for herſelf friends againſt the- hour 


« of need— that all the men of importance were 


* perſuaded, by the ſecret connexions which ſhe 


* formed with them, that they would become 


* {till more important if ſhe obtained poſſeſſion 
of the government that, while under the cloke 
of a great hut unfortunate paſſion ſhe enjoyed 


* dome conſolatory private adventures, ſeveral of 


A them were fully authoriſed to ſuppoſe that 


they thovld. fill che rank of Favourites at; her 
3 
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« court. Such uus her ſituation when the em- 


« preſs Elizabeth n on the ent * January, 


« 1762. mers 
The grand-duke Amed the ungivial ſcejptre 


under the name of Peter III. This event pro- Peter Ut. 


duced an approximation between him and his 
wife. She gave him good advices, to which he at 
firſt ſeemed to pay attention: buty whether at the 
inſtigation of evil counſellors or the impulſe of 
ancient reſentment, he ſoon began to teſtify an 
avetfion to her. He almoſt diſowned her ſon, by 
refuſing to acknowledge him as his ſucceſſor ; and 
he plainly intimated that the leaſt he could do 
would be to divorce her; and ſend her into either 
exile or confinement, | 

Hle began his reign either by actual changes, or 
by the annunciation of projects of which the bare 
threat was ſufficient to terrify or diſquiet all the 
orders of the ſtate. The nobles alone had reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with the conceſſion of ſome rights 
and privileges, which, however, he infringed almoſt 
as ſoon as he had granted them. He made 
known bis intentions of reforming the clergy, of 
depriving them of their wealth, and rendering 
them penſioners, inſtead of proprietors as they 
were. before. The Pruſſian code of laws, known 
by; the name of the © Frederician Code,“ was by 
his order publiſhed in his ſtates, and he enjoined 
the:-obſervance of it; by which he excited a 
general diflatisfaction of, the W who were 
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| fondly. attached to their ancient laws. He was 
likewiſe injudiciqus enough to diſguſt. the regj- 


tend him to Germany to an unneceſſary war in 
which he was preparing to embark from no other 


he finds an opportunity. 
citing indignation and contempt by his capri- 


his diſdain of the eſtabliſhed uſages of his ſub- 


attention to obſerve thoſe civil and religious 
practices which were ſo dear to the Ruſſians. At 
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ment of guards by attempting to ſubject them 
to the Pruſſian exerciſe, and oblige them to at. 


motive than his enthuſiaſtic zeal for the king of 
Pruſſia thus forcing them to exchange their 


quiet ſervice about the palace for the laborious 


duty of a camp. Finally, he recalled all thoſe 
perſons who had been exiled under the late 
reigns, without reflecting how rarely it happens 


that a man Who has once meddled in intrigues 


does not return to his former practices whenever 

While the emperor was thus employed i in ex- 
cious conduct and his unſeaſonable reforms and 
jets, the empreſs daily conciliated the eſteem and 


friendſhip of the public by her. gentle manners, 
by the equality of her conduct, and by her careful 


the ſame time, however, ſhe privately indemnified MW 4 
herſelf for the reſtrictions of that rigid etiquette ¶ ex 
by the © conſolatory adventures” of which we WF vp 
have already ſpoken. © dif 

Of theſe, the foremoſt Place may be aſſigned 2 6 


, to her ſecret intercourſe with count Orloff, whom bei 
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pe diſtinguiſhed among the guards a man whoſe 


nobility was not well aſcertained, but whoſe per- 


ſon was perhaps the moſt beautiful in the whole 
empire. Admitted to her with the moſt myſte- 
nous ſecrecy by a confidential chamber-maid, he 
Jong; indeed imagined that he had the pleaſure of 
pleaſing a woman of the firſt diſtinction, but was 
very far from ſuſpecting that the lady was no 
other than the empreſs herſelf. It was amid the 
pomp of a public ceremony that he recogniſed on 
the throne the dame who Kviſhed on him her 
ſecret favours. 

The mutual intelligence of the amorous pair, 
conveyed to each other by preconcerted figns 
even on occaſions of the greateſt publicity, con- 
ſtantly eluded the eye of curioſity, and eſcaped 


the notice even of the princeſs Daſchkoff, a young 


lady of the age of eighteen, and ſuppoſed to be 
the perſon to whom Catharine acknowledged her- 
ſelf indebted for whatever ſkill ſhe poſſeſſed in the 
art of intrigue. At the ſame time alſo, by a for- 
tunate concurrence of circumſtances, it happened 
that Orloff was equally qualified for ſtate· affairs 
as for pleaſure : but the views of the confidante 
and thoſe of the favourite, when they began to 
exert” themſelves for the ſucceſs of the project 
which they had in contemplation, were widely 
different. Orloff wiſhed to procure for his miſtreſs 
# deſpotic authority; whereas the young lady, 
ru a r from both ſentiment and con- 
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viction, and connected in preference with the em- 
baſſadors of republics, had no other motive for 
contributing to gain partiſans for the empreſs than 
| the hope that, when excluſively, ſeated on the 
1 throne, ſhe would voluntarily limit her own 
power by a council, a ſenate, or other republican 
forms. The empreſs ſuffered her to indulge that 
flattering idea, which rendered. her extremely 
zealous in gaining over the great lords by the 
alluring proſpect of heing called in to a participa- 
tion of the government. Orloff, on the other 
hand, —being an officer in the guards, being | 
ſeconded by his two brothers in the ſame corps, 
and -having at his command the military cheſt 
of the artillery which the empreſs had procured 
for him won the ſoldiers by money and feaſting 
and promiſes. The two intrigues were proceed- 
ing with equal pace under the direction of the em- 
preſs, without the princeſs's knowing that ſhe hada 
collegue—a circumſtance, of which ſhe continued 
ignorant until the neceſſity of her ſituation obliged 
Catharine more openly to combine their efforts. 0 
Peter was ready to ſet out for Holſtein, where th 
| his army were aſſembling to go and join the king di 
i of Pruſſia: but people talked of ſome great event 
which was to take place previous to his depar- 
ture. He was ſaid to entertain the intention of 
declaring prince Iwah his ſucceſſor; It is certain 
that he had cauſed him to be. brought to a for- 
treſs not far diſtant from Peterſburg, that he had 
3 / ip 
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gone thither to viſit him, and that he was incliued 


to diſown the young grand -duke as his ſon: and 
indeed he had recalled from his foreign miſſion the 
count Soltikoff, that firſt paramour whom the pre- 


tended: neceſſit of inſuring the ſucceſſion had 


cauſed to be provided for the empreſs. The 
emperor's miſtreſs, who by a ſingular co- incidence 
of circumſtances happened to be in habits. of 
friendſhip with the princeſs Daſchkoff, affected 
haughty airs, and made no ſecret of her aſpiring 
ambition. It was added that Peter had deter- 
mined to order in à ſingle day the divorcement of 
twelve of the youngeſt and moſt beautiful ladies 
ol his court, whom he had conducted to Orani- 
enbaum; a royal pleaſure - ſeat at the diſtance of 
twelve leagues from Peterſburg. Finally, abſurd 
rumours of every kind were circulated ; and they 
were readily believed, becauſe the inconſiſtency 
and capriciouſneſs and imprudence of Peter ren- 
dered every thing poſſible, _ 

Among other means employed for the prumals | 


of alarming the people, a report was artfully ſpread 


that the empreſs was in danger. She had with- 
drawn to Peterhoff, a countty- ſeat eight leagues 
diſtant from Oranienbaum, that her abſence from 
the capital might prevent thoſe ſuſpicions which 
are ſometimes excited by the ſteps neceſſary to 
be adopted in ſuch enterpriſes at the moment of 
execution. In effe&, one of her principal accom- 


plices committed an act of indiſcretion which 
| 8 3 
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cauſed bim to be arreſted/ This event impelled 
the others to adopt” 4 definitive reſolution, re- 
ſpecting which they had * then VEINS! to 


heſitate! VO 044 . 
On the eighth of July bes, at cight Gelder 
i the evening, the princeſs Daſchkoff {ent to 
count Panin; the grand-duke's tutor, deſiring 
him to eome to her. He obeyed her ſummons: 
the- propoſed-o- him to commence the revolution 


al that ihſtant/- He recommended to have it 


poſtponefl until day-light, that the empreſs might 
in the inferval be appriſed;” Toward mid-night, 


that young lady of eighteen prrt on man's clothes, 
mounted on horſeback! ſet 6ut alone from her 


habitation, and repaired te a bridge which ſhe 
knew to be the ufual render · vous of the con- 
ſpirators. ' Ortoff was thete wit his brothers and 


a few more: the news of the impriſonment of 


their accomplice ſtruck them with a kind of ſtu- 
por: but their firſt torpid amazement” was ſuc: 
ceeded by à fudden feſdlution of immediately 
proceeding to the executivn of their ſcheme. 

The different poſts wete allotted to proper per- 
fons, the principal accomplices, of high and lon 
were ſeverally appriſed. One of the Orloff: hur- 
ried to Peterhoff, penetrated to the empreſs 
apartment by a ſecret paſſage, ſuddenly awaked 
her, crying, „Come, madam! there is no time to 


N. * be loſt,”—and infantly diſappeared. She drefled 
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herſelf in diſorderly hafte: Orloff returned with a 


carriage which was kept conſtantly ready at a 
neighbouring houſe, placed: Catharine in it with 


4 chamber · maid, rode ſingly before her, and had 


her followed by a ſoldier, who together with 
him conſtituted her whole eſcort. 


Orloff the favourite came to meet her at ſome 


eee eee cried out to her, 
« Every thing is ready, and went on before her. 


They arrived at the break of day. The moſt 


profound tranquillity reigned in the city, which 
they were obliged to traverſe on their way to the 


barracks. The empreſs expected to be received 


there by the whole regiment under arms; but 


not above thirty ſoldiers advanced to receive her, 


and theſe hardly; dreſſed. This ſolitary appear- 
ance chilled her with horror: ſhe turned pale: but 


ſoon their comrades came forth in quick ſucceſſion, 


having been awaked and ſummoned by their chiefs. 


She adminiſtered to them the oath of: allegiance 


on a crucifix brought for the purpoſe by the 
chaplain of the regiment. The nobles concerned 
in the plot now haſtily arrived, and before eleven 
in the morning the empreſs ſaw herſtif ſurrounded 
by above ten thouſand men, ſoldiers and _— 
loudly ſhouting hurrak:! -T26d: 5; 

That word has no preciſe Sgnification, but is 
equally applicable to every event of a joyous na- 
ture; and amid that multitudinous throng there 
were not perhaps more than thirty perſons who 
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knew why they pronounced it=vhether. it were 


to proclaim the grand - duke empetor, /. and his 


mother regent—to: congratulate” the latter on hav- 


ing eſcaped- from the murderous dagger of her 
huſband or, finally, on account 1 owe: ſu, 
Or other ſubject of rejoicihg; tt; $11 772 


A report moreover was ſpread of the emperor” 
| A and at the ſame time a funeral proceſſion 


entered the public ſquare, ſlowly traverſedd it, 
and after ward diſappeared in the crowd. Then 
were ſeen to advance the chiefs of the Ruſſian clergy, 
all venerable ſetuors, bearing the orhaments uſed 
in the conſecration of the monarch. Grareh 
paſſing through the ranks of the army, who re- 
ſpectuouſſy obſerved: the moſt profound ſilence, 
they enten to the * to conſecrate 4 
empreſs”! 11:95! D094 Gf Talis 
Jo the 3 bak nl Gag 
cceded a military toilette. Catharine arrayed: her- 
ſelf in the ancient uniform of the guards, gal- 
lantly taking from the nobles who ſurrounded 
her from one à ſword; from another aà hat, 
from a third the inſignia of the military orders 
cauſed a ſlight repaſt to be ſerved up to her 
ſaluted with a glaſs of wine the gazing multitude, 
who anſwered her by long acolamations— preſented 
to them her ſon was acknowledged by the fol- 
diers as chief of the army mounted on horſe- 
back and commenced her march at their head, 
accompanied by the princeſs Daſchkoff dreſſed as 
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one of the guards. By ſix o clock in the even- 
ung, all was again peaceable at Peterſpurg, nor 


did there remain the ere anne * wg 


tation. - RATIO 
— to Anek es: hnbacg! has 


prince had ſet out from Oranienbaum on the tenth 


of July with bis ſportive train, on his way to 
Peterhoff, there intending to paſs ſome days in 
pleaſurable enjoyments, previous to his departure 
bor the army. An expreſs diſpatched from Peter- 
hoff infornieck him that the empreſs had dif-' 
appeared thence: be nevertheleſs" continued his 
journey, and proceeded to the country: ſeat, where 
a meſſenger, who had eſcaped from Peterſburg 
in ſpite of the precautions uſed to prevent all 
egteſs, gave him ſome imperfect intelligence of 
the revolution. Others ſucceſſively came in, 
who confirmed his report: and ſoon the news 
arrived that the empreſs was advancing againſt 
him at the head of an army. Conſternation per- 
vades his whole company: the emperor is per- 
plexed and confounded; he orders, counter- 
mands, aſks advice; adopts and again rejects it. 
The only plan ſuited to his preſent circumſtances 
was that ſuggeſted by general Munich —of in- 
ſantly proceeding to obtain poſſeſſion of the 


diviſion of the fleet ſtationed at Cronſtadt, which 


ſhould tranſport the czar to Revel where the 
other diviſion lay of failing in the fleet to Hol- 
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Rein where his army awaited him and returning 
at their head to combat his rebellious wife. 


- After ſome, time waſted. in diſcuſſion, Peter 


approved this counſel, embarked his. whole ſuite 


on board two yachts, failed: down the river, and 


appeared before Cronſtadt. But it was now too 
late: the garriſon, gained over by an emiſſary 
who had uſed greater ſpeed- than the emperor; 

refuſed to admit him, and obliged him to retire. 
Munich again adviſed him to proceed to Revel: 
but his company in alarm repreſented that they 
had not a fufficient number of rowers—“ Well, 
then, replied the See * we * anche the 
& cars ourſelves.” 6 

This en was not calculated: to | pleaſe 2 
groupe of young men and courtiers who were 
prepared only for a party of pleaſure. By their 
remonſtrances they prevailed on the emperor to 
land, under pretence of defending themſelves 
within ſome paltry fortifications at the caſtle of 
Oranienbaum, which had formerly been erected 
for ſome military exhibitions. But ſcarcely had 
they reached the place when news arrived that 
the hoſtile army, ſtrengthened by the acceſſion 
of ſeveral corps of troops which had been deſtined 
for the army in Holſtein, was on the point of 
making its appearance. Thus cloſely preſſed, 
Peter writes to his wife, and requeſts her to allow 
him to retire- into Holſtein with his miſtreſs. 
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Catharine replies to his requeſt by ſending| him 


x formula of abdication, which ſhe commands 


tim to ſign. Munich indignant excldims— 
What! can you not die like an emperor at the 


head of your troops? If you are afraid of being 


« ſabred, take a crucifix in your hand: they will 
then not dare to touch you; and I will undertake 
to manage the combat;” This remonſtrance was 
inelfectual. Convinced that he had no reſource 
remaining, Peter ſet out to meet Catharine at 
tze caſtle of Peterhoff, whence ſhe had two days 
before eloped as a __ and wbither lie now 
returned in triumph. e! 38 AER iger 

As ſoon as the ſoldiers a ge the man 
prince, "they unanimouſly ſhouted Long hve 
Catharine! He paſſed through the army, with 
ckagrin on his countenance and rage in his heart. 
As he aſcended the fteps to the caſtle; the few 
courtiers who had followed him were puſhed aſide, 
and his miſtreſs was carried off, He was con- 
ducted into an apartment, where an uncourtebus 
voice called out to him to undreſs himſelf. He 
took off his coat, threw down his ſword, diveſted 
himſelf of the badges of his dignity, and remained 
in his ſhirt, expoſed to the mockery of the ſol- 


diers. After this humiliating ſcene, he was hur- | 


ned away to Robſcha, a caſtle ſix leagues diſtant 
from Peterſburg. 


Two days after, one of the Orloffs, the moſt 
vigorous of the three brothers, arrived there 
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accompanied by an aſſociate equally robuſt and 
determined as himſelf. They told the emperor 
that they were come to dine with him-; and, 
according to the Ruſſian cuſtom, they began by 
z glaſs of brandy. The czar's glaſs was poiſoned: 
he perceived it by the fire which devoured 
his entrails, and refuſed a ſecond which was 
offered to him. They attempted to make him 
ſwallow it hy force: he ſtruggled: his two pre- 
tended gueſts the him upon the floor, and 
ſtrangled him. Otloff immediately returned to 
Peterſhurg, and repaixed to the, palace, The 
empreſs was at table: he preſented himſelf with 
bis hair logſe: and his dyſs dilcompoſed, and made 

a, ſign to Catharines; She koſe, went with him 
into a, cloſet, ſtaid there a moment, returned 
coolly to table, and the next day the emperor's 
death was announced * the *PnIYNSIES of a 
« -hzmorrhoidal colic.“ 

His body was conveyed to ee whey 
it remained during three days expoſed - to public 
view. The face was black, and: the. neck diſ- 
played the marks of violence. But it was thought 
better to exhibit it even in that ſtate and at the 


haſard of whatever ſuſpicions and remarks it 


might occaſion, than to incur the riſque of ſecing 
Ain caſe the perſon of the deceaſed emperor were 


not duly recogniſed—ſome adventurer aſſume his 
name and excite diſturbances in the empire, as 
| had already more ener happened. 
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The nobles who had contributed to the revo- 
lution, expected, as the princeſs Daſchkoff had 
given them reaſon. to hope, and as indeed ſhe 
herſelf imagined, that Catharine, on aſcending 
the throne, would eftabliſh a ſenate or council 
which ſhould ſet bounds to her authority. Some of 
them even were fully perſuaded that the would only 
aſſume the title of regent. But Orloff, who was 
ſure of the army,. would not ſuffer any limitations 
of the power of his ſovereign. He explained him- 
ſelf on the ſubject in an imperious tone; and 
nobody dared to contradict him. The princeſs 
teſtified her diſſatisfaction at this, and even 
thought herſelf authoriſed to ſpeak in the lan- 
guage of cenſure on occaſion of the empreſs's in- 
timacy with Orloff, which to her great aſtoniſh- 
ment ſhe diſcovered from ſome familiarities that 
paſſed between them. Neither of her obſervations 
was well received. Grown weary of experiencing 
cool treatment on the part of her from whom ſhe 
conceived herſelf entitled to expect the warmeſt 
gratitude, ſhe retired. The empreſs however did 
not forget her ſervices: ſhe recalled her to her 
court, and, to employ her active genius, conferred 
on her an unexampled dignity, by appointing her 
preſident of the academy of Peterſburg. 

A few days after Catharine's elevation, general 
Munich introduced himſelf among the crowd of 
courtiers. She obſerved him, and ſaid, © You 
* intended then to fight againſt me ?''—© Yes, 
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« madam,” he replied : and it is now my duty 
to fight for you,” She teſtified ſo great eſteem 
and kindneſs for him that he ee attached 
himſelf to her. CA 

Orloff and his brothers were loaded with n 
and honours, and dignified with the title of 
counts. When the former ceaſed to be the 
favourite of the woman, he ſtill remained at court 
as the miniſter of the empreſs; and no important 
ſtate- affairs were tranſacted, in which he was not 
employed with diſtinction and confidence, until the 
moment when, after having aimed at the honour of 
publicly receiving the empreſs's hand a pretenſion 
proudly ſignified by him and diſdainfully rejected 
by her—he received orders to travel, together 
with a grant of a hundred thouſand rubles in 
ready money, a penſion of fifty thouſand, a mag - 
nificent ſervice of plate, and an _ containing 
fix thouſand peaſants. 
The reign of Catharine II, 0 began in 

1762, was of thirty-four years' continuance, and 
proved one of the moſt brilliant of thoſe which 
have ſhed luſtre on Ruſſia. Nothing was capa- 
ble of diverting her from the profecution of her 
' Refigns once formed. Determined to accompliſh 
the projects entertained by her predeceflors againſt 
Poland, ſhe placed her former paramour Ponia- 
towſki on the throne, and had the addreſs to lull 
him to perfect ſecurity even at the moment of 
ſending her troops into his kingdom, as if ſhe 
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had no other defign than that of ſtrengthening 
the authority of the monarch, in oppoſition to 
that of the republic. When he found that his 
hands were bound, and attempted to ſhake off 
his chains, the attentions of the amorous miſtreſs 
gave way to the ſeverity of the deſpot. She com- 
pelled him to bend his neck to the yoke, to give 
his conſent and even his concurrence to a firſt 
partition which did more than barely weaken the 
kingdom, and at length to a ſecond by which it 


uns finally annihilated. Nothing was able to 


reſiſt the policy or the arms of Catharine. By 
the former ſhe acquired a preponderant influence 
in Germany, and in the other courts of Europe. 
By her victories ſhe cauſed herſelf to be feared by 
the Chineſe, reſpected by the Perfians, courted 
by the Tartars. The ſultan of the Turks, attacked 
in the very heart of. his dominions, trembled for 
the ſafety of his capital; and ſhe faw herſelf on 
the eve of ſubſtituting in Conſtantinople - the 
Ruſſian eagle to the Ottoman creſcent, and of 
reviving the Grecian empire. | Her fleets, taking 
their departure from the inner receſſes of the 
Baltic, and traverſing the vaſt extent of the ocean 
and the Mediterranean, came-to inſult. the Dar- 
danelles ; and. veſſels built in ports either dug or 


repaired by her diſplayed her flag on ſeas from 


which ſhe had till then been — * Otto- 
man jealouſy. 
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- This princeſs: was fond of literature, and always 
prided herſelf in affording it protection. In her 
code of laws; which ſhe entirely compoſed almoſt 
without aſſiſtance; we have a ſtriking monument 


of the extent of her knowledge and wiſdom. Even 
to an advanced age ſhe preſerved her rehſh for 4 
amours, and, in the gratification of her paſſion, bs 
the ſubjected herſelf. to even leſs teſtraint at that t 
period than in her youth: Her court was magni- a 
ficent. Mild and gentle in domeſtic life as 4 
| women of amorous- complexion uſually are, Ca- i 
tharine knew how to combine ſeverity and majeſty 40 
in public. | « 
She is thought to have been flac ſuſpicious « 
in politics: and to that diſpoſition are attributed « 


the diſgrace and baniſhment of many individuals 
under her reign, together with ſome meaſures of 
exceſſive precaution,” ſuch as her huſband's death, 
and that of the young prince Iwan, who was 
poignarded in a citadel without any puniſhment 
having been afterward inflicted on his aſſaſſins. 
| Wretched the fate of ſovereigns, who are ſur- 
rounded by perſons inceſſantly employed in ſtudy- 
ing their character, dextrous in ſeiſing their fears 
and deſires, and eagerly ready to undertake the 
commiſſion of crimes-which thoſe who are bene- 
fited by them dare not to puniſh ! 
At her death in 1797, Catharine II left to her 
| * Paul I an empire perhaps equal in magnitude 
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to that of the Romans, if not ſuperior, but ex- 
tending over countries of contrary temperatures, 
leſs populous; and leſs cultivated. * But,” ſays a 
hiſtorian who has recently given to the public 
1 life of that princeſs; © notwithſtanding the 
inequality of climate, the ſeantineſs of popula- 
« tion; and the infertility of a part of the ſoil, 
« thoſe ſtates preſent immenſe reſources to com- 
« merce. Placed at the top of both Europe and 
« Aſia; the Ruffians can eaſily carry on trade with 
« the entife univerſe; The Caſpian ſea affords 
them a communication with Perſia and India: 
„the Black ſea and that of Azoph enable them 
to go and ſell the productions of the north in 
* the Mediterranean, and to carry back to the 
north the commodities of the Levant. Kamt- 
© ſchatka opens to them a paſſage to America 
* on the one ſide, and, on the other, to China 
and Japan. Finally, the White ſea and the 
* Baltic” connect them with moſt of the Euro- 
* pean nations, to whom their commerce is be- 
come indiſpenſable. Who could have thought, 
vben John Baſilowitz aſſembled under his ſceptre 
In the year 1462 the hordes of Scythians and 
Huns and Sarmatæ and other peoples till then 


ragrant and unſettled, that in three centuries 


that empire would become the moſt extenſive and 
formidable: in the univerſe ? 


— POLAND. 
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Poland, be Pol AND ſignifies © level country:“ and in 
. effect it has no mountains except thoſe which 
randen- 


burg Sileſi, ſeparate it from Hungary ; all the other elevations 


Moravia, - 


Ruſſia, being only little hills. It contains foreſts wel 


A ſtocked with excellent game — marſhes few late 


Baltic, rivers—plains extremely fertile of corn—in ge. 
neral all the productions of nature — mines, eſpe. 
cialty one of ſalt, unique in its kind, and in. 
habited like a town: but, notwithſtanding the 
abundance of every thing, the commerce is ſmal 
through the pride of the nobles and indolence d 
the plebeians : it is almoſt entirely carried on by 
Jews, who are fo numerous in the country, that 
Poland is called the Jews' paradiſe. The Pols 
are the only people of the univerſe who have by 
an expreſs law prohibited the formation of 1 
marine eſtabliſhment. 
There are few nations who enjoy in fo high: 
degree bodily ſtrength and the vigour of health- 
advantages which may here be aſcribed to tit 
temperature of the climate, the ſobriety of tit 
people, and their conſtant habits of exerciſe. Th 
uſe of the cold bath is ſaid alſo to contribute i! 
the ſame effects. The noble are affable, liben 
hofprtable, polite to ſtrangers, harſh toward the! 
vaſſals, delicate on the point of honour, vain, fond 
of ſhow, magnificent in their dreſs and equipag* 


They are from their infancy inſtructed in liter 
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ture, and all ſpeak Latin, though not very cor- 
rectly. Paffionately enamoured of liberty, they 
readily enliſt under the banners of faction. As to 


the commonalty, they are ignorant, mercenary, 
indigent, ſlaves in the full extent of the term, 
being liable to impriſonment, ſale, barter, ſtripes, 
even death itſelf, at the will of their maſters. 

"I6we may judge of a government by its effects, 
there exiſts not a worſe than that of Poland. It 
is a chaos of contradictory and mutually repug- 
nant regulations which engender almoſt perpetual 
anarchy, The real ſovereign is neither the king 
nor the ſenate, but any nobleman who chooſes 
to pronounce in the diet the word veto *®. That 
ſingle word ſtops all the deliberations, ſuſpends 
all the deciſions. It often happens that the for- 
bidding member cannot be induced to retract his 
veto until compelled by ſabre-ſtrokes ; whence the 
diets are almoſt invariably tumultuous, as muſt 
neceſſarily be the caſe with an afſembly of armed 
men here the conſtituted dignitaries poſſeſs no 
coercive authority—where the loweſt gentleman 
eſteems himſelf equal to the higheſt—where, in 
ine, wealth commands and avarice executes. 

The ſame diſorder prevails among the troops. 
On a rumour circulated in the provinces reſpect- 
ing the government, all the nobles mount their 
horſes, place themſelves under the guidance of 


* I forbid. 
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whatever chief they 8 forming an immenſt 
but undiſciplined hoſt, unobſervant of ſubordina. 
tion, and in moſt inſtances ill ſupplied with pro- 
viſions, becauſe the taxes are injudiciouſly regu- 
lated and unpunctually paid. If the aid of in- 
fantry be requiſite, it muft be procured from 
other parts of Germany, becauſe the Polifh noble 
cautiouſly refrain from putting arms into the hands 
of their peaſants, whom they are equally unwilling 
to train to war, or to divert from their labour 
which conſtitute the chief wealth of their maſters 
In ſpeaking of Poland, we indiſcriminately de- 
ſignate it by the title of © kingdom“ or © re- 
public.“ The principal revenues of the crown 
are the taxes on the towns and on the Jews, to- 
gether with the ſalt-mines, of which it has lately 
been deprived. A king of Poland, if not rich by 
his own private fortune, would be one of th: 
pooreſt ſovereigns in Europe, amid a circle of 
nobles more opulent and powerful than exiſt in 
any other country. The law by which the u 
are ruled is the ſabre : the peaſantry are governed 
by the cudgels of their lords, and may deem them: 
ſelves happy whenever they experience from them 
equity and indulgence. 
From this ſuccinct ſketch of the ancient and 
modern ſtate of Poland, we may conclude that 
its hiſtory can be little intereſting except to 4 
Poliſh nobleman. During the lapſe of eight 0 
nine hundred years, which is the period known 
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to hiſtory, we find nought but wars undertaken 
on occaſion of the elections of the kings. We ſee 
them choſen from the nation, from foreign coun- 
tries, ſometimes voluntarily, at other times by 
compulſion : we ſee them expelled, we fee them 
recalled, Now the ſon of the deceaſed monarch 
ſucceeds him: in other circumſtances the nation 
invites to her ſovereignty a nobleman with whom 
ſhe 1s unacquainted. No fixed rule prevails in 
that reſpect. Happy the government which, 
wiſely uſing that liberty, ſhould place merit on the 
throne ! But the choice has almoſt ever been 
the work of faction; and factions are 10 Juſt 
or actuated by pure intentions. 

The noble Polander peruſes with avidity the 
voluminous records of thoſe ſanguinary conteſts, 
in which he beholds his anceſtors make a con- 
ſpicuous figure, As to the plebeian throng, if 
they were to read, how indignant would they 
learn under what oppreſſion they have ever been 
made to 'groan ! and what would they not at- 
tempt for the fake of burſting their chains ? 
There are, then, as we have obſerved, none but 
the Poliſh nobles who can feel an intereſt in their 
hiſtory. Wherefore, to avoid tiring the reader by 
a detail of intrigues ſimilar to each other in the 
violences by which they were attended, and al- 
ways aiming at the ſame object, we will content 
ourſelves with collecting under the dates of the 
kings all the moſt important occurrences. 
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The infancy of Poland is deſtitute even of tloſs 
illuſions which have hovered round the cradles 
of the other nations of the north—the fairies 


and magic feats, preſerved by oral tradition in the 


ſongs of the bards, who are to be confidered as 
the annaliſts of thoſe frozen regions. We ſee 


Poland ſuddenly. ſtand forth in the | ſtate of 
- adoleſcence, in the year 359, under the reign of 


Lech, her firſt duke or king of whom we haye 
any knowledge, and who, according to the Poliſh 
hiſtorians, was deſcended in a direct line from 
Japhet the ſon of Noah, Like Alexander of 
Macedon, he left his kingdom to “ the moſt 
* worthy.” That © moſt worthy” was Viſcimir, 
an illuſtrious warrior, who carried his arms into 
almoſt all the neighbouring countries. On his 


death, the nation, exhauſted by her victories and 


ruined by her conqueſts, made trial of a different 
form of government. She placed herſelf under 


the regimen of twelve great lords, whom ſhe ſtyled 


palatines or waiwodes—grew tired of them, and 
returned to the ducal or regal government. 

Captivated by the great qualities of Vanda 
daughter to one of their kings, the Poles con- 
ferred on her the crown. That princeſs poſſeſſed 


in the higheſt degree the attractive charms of her 


ſex, which ſhe enhanced by a ſuperior intelligence 


and maſculine courage. She was juſt, temperate, 


eloquent; and her affability ſecured thoſe hearts 
which her beauty had enthralled. A Teutonic 
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prince. named Rithogar demanded the honour of 
her hand, threatening Poland with all the calami- 
ties of war in caſe of a refuſal. Vanda's pride, 
which might have yielded to the bland inſinua- 


tions of love, revolted againſt a deſire thus im- 


peratively expreſſed. She accepted the challenge; 
and Rithogar, defeated in battle, killed himſelf 
through ſhame and deſpair. Vanda, the hiſtorians 
add, ſaw him at the moment when he plunged 
his ſword into his boſom ; when, ſtruck with the 
noble features and graceful charms of the expiring 


prince, ſhe determined not to ſurvive him, and 


accordingly drowned herſelf in the Weiſſel. 

After her death the Poles revived the ariſto- 
cratic form of government. They were haraſſed 
and plundered by the Hungarians and Moravians, 
and ill defended by their own chiefs who were 
not in accord with each other. A ſimple wain- 
wright, by name Premiſlaus, placed himſelf at 
their head, and merited the throne by his victories. 
He was a great prince, a friend to the arts, and 
fond of peace, though indebted to war for his 
exaltation. In the choice of his ſucceſſor, the 
Poles left the deciſion to a ſort of chance, by pro- 
miſing their crown to the man who, ſtarting on 
horſeback from a determined ſpot, ſhould firſt 
reach an appointed goal. One of the competitors 
cauſed the ground. to be clandeſtinely planted 


with iron ſpikes, reſerving only a path in which 


himſelf ran. This ſtratagem ſucceeded with him 
| Kg | | 
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expoſed to the injuries of the weather, a ſwarm of 
rats are {aid to have iſſued, which devoured Popiel 
and his wife and children. In him, about the 
year 860, ended the firſt race of the dukes or 
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in the race: but a os peaſant detected the 


fraud, and was choſen in his ſtead. 


e Hl. 13 al 


public ceremonies, he cauſed his former ruſtic 


garb to be carried before him: nor was this 
an act of empty oſtentation; for he ever retained 


the memory of his priſtine ſtate; and that recol- 
lection acted upon him as a mn to every 
virtue. He tranſmitted his virtuous qualities to 
his two immediate deſcendents; but his great- 
grandſon Popiel degenerated from them. Too 


complaiſant to his wife who was a cruel and ca- 
lumnious woman, he adminiſtered poiſon to his 
three uncles, excellent princes, who had been 


his guardians. From their dead bodies, lying 


kings of Poland. 

The title of duke, which till this kd had 
been as it were convertible with that of king, 
totally. ceaſed under Popiel's ſucceſſor Piaſtus. 


This man had, like Premiſlaus, been originally 


a wain-wright ; and for his elevation to the regal 
dignity he was indebted to. a miracle ſimilar 
to that of the widow. of Sarepta. Like her, he 
had received from two heavenly meſſengers an 
inexhauſtible veſſel of oil, which he generouſly 


| diſtributed during a ſeaſon of ſcarcity. The 
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grateful nation conferred on him their crown. On 
the throne, he was the comforter of the widow, the 
guardian of the orphan, the tutelar angel of the 
poor and the unfortunate. He was neither a 
politician nor a warrior: but his virtues ſupplied 
the place of talents. He appeaſed ſeveral do- 
meſtic commotions: and the nobles, however 
diſſatisfied with the choice of ſo ignoble a chief, 
were afraid openly to revolt againſt a prince who 
ſeemed to live for the ſole benefit of his ſubjects, 
He gave an excellent education to his ſon Ziemo- | 
wit, who did not degenerate from his virtues, - 
which were inherited by the children of his child- 
ren. One of them, by name Zienomiſlaus, who 
died in 964, was called the Eye of Chriſtianity.” 
His ſucceſſor Mieczlaus, though enjoying in his 
kingdom all the attributes of royalty, did not con- 
ceive himſelf ſufficiently authoriſed to aſſume the 
title of king unleſs he obtained it from the court 
of Rome. He unſucceſsfully ſolicited that ho- 
nour : but the pope conferred it on his fon. 
Boleſlaus is famous for his exploits. He ſeiſed err 
on Bohemia and Moravia, and ſuhjugated Pome- 4 b. 959. 
mania, Saxony, Pruſſia, and Ruſſia, When age 
and the ſatiety of conqueſt induced him to lay 
down his arms, he laboured to ſecure for his ſub- 
jects the advantages of his victories, and to render 
happy that people whom he had rendered power- 
ful. The conquered princes again roſe in arms, 
and, diſturbing the peace of his old age, obliged 
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that reſpectable ſovereign to cover his hoary locks 
with a helmet. In his laſt expedition he diſplayed 
marks of clemency little uſual at that time: it 
vVvas the cuſtom to reduce priſoners of war to the 
condition of ſlavery: but he granted their liberty 
to thoſe whom he had captured, and diſmiſſed 
them without ranſom, deer with eſteem for 

his virtues. | 11 0. 
Gratitude to * memory NG * father called 
AD. 1055. his fon Mieczlaus to the throne. He experienced 
however ſome oppoſition to his elevation: but he 
ſurmounted it. The peace which he afterward 
enjoyed left him at liberty to indulge in de- 
bauchery, of which the excefles abridged the 
period of his exiſtence. - His reign, however, wa 

not undiſtinguiſhed by martial glory. 
1 „ The Poles now choſe his ſon Caſimir, yet in the 
years of adoleſcency, and veſted his mother Richſa 
with the regency. She governed ill, was expelled 
from the kingdom, but did not quit 1t in poverty. 
She had ſent before her into Germany conſiderable 
trealures, the fruits of Boleſlaus's conqueſts, which 
had not been entirely diſſipated by her huſband 
| Mieczlaus. Young Caſimir, being involved in the 
puniſhment of his mother's faults, was alſo com- 
pelled to flee. He took refuge in France, and, 
whether through devotion or the embarraſſment 
of his circumſtances, became a monk in the abbey 
of Cluni; The youthful king was here ſo com- 
pletely unknown, that, when the Poles, weary of 
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the anarchv which deſolated their country, fought 
him for the purpoſe of re- inſtating him on the 
throne, they had much difficulty to find him. 
The pope granted him a diſpenſation from his 
monaſtic vows : but he obliged entire Poland to 
purchaſe that favour by citabliſhing the tax called 
Peter- pence, which was a tribute annually paid 
to the ſovereign pontif, From the reign of 
Caſimir we may date the authority of the popes in 
Poland. In his youth, that prince had frequented 
the ſchools of the univerſity of Paris: during his 
whole life he retained a taſte for the ſciences, arid 
endeavoured to diſſeminate it in his kingdom. 
He gloriouſly practiſed the pacific virtues, without 
neglecting to exhibit proofs of courage and firm- 
nels whenever circumſtances called for their 
_ exertion. | | 
Cafimur left three ſons, of whom Boleſlaus thy —_ 
eldeſt received the crown. He made war on 
the king of Bohemia, ſubdued the Hungarians, 
but directed his efforts chiefly againſt Ruſſia, of 
which he determined to achieve the conqueſt. In 
thoſe times a battle uſually decided the fate of 
a kingdom, becauſe the victor rarely met on his 
way any towns ſufficiently ſtrong to oppoſe a 


, barrier to his ſudden and rapid career, eſpecially 
to the irruptions of the Poliſh cavalry. Boleſlaus, 
however, was ſtopped in his progreſs by Kiow. He 


beſieged it, and took it after a long reſiſtance ; 
{ but, inſtead of puniſhing the obſtinacy of its 
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inhabitants according 'to the uſual mode of that 
barbarous age, he applauded their courage, and 
recompenſed their brave exertions by ſaving the 
town from pillage and from the inſults of his 
army. Kiow was the moſt opulent and volup- 

tuous among the cities of the north: the Poles 
ſuffered themſelves to be infected by the con- 
tagion of pleaſures ; and an army of rough hardy 
warriors degenerated into a mob of eſfeminate 
dlebauchees. Boleſlaus himſelf, who till then had 
worn the crown. with dignity, abandoned himſelf 
to the moſt ſenſual indulgences : and the prince, 
as well as the ſoldiers, took ſuch delight in this 
life of luxury, that they all ſeemed to have for- 
gotten their native country. 

This army is ſaid to have remained ſeven years 
abſent and forgetful of their home. The Poliſh 


'. , women, meanwhile, irritated by their huſbands” in- 


difference to them, and by their preference of the 
« ladies of Kiow, refolved to take fignal vengeance, 
| _ and: unanimouſly admitted their ſlaves to all the 
privileges of huſbands. At the news of this 
reſolution, which muſt appear equally extra- 
ordinary for the unanimity with which it was 
adopted as for the object in view, the huſbands 
abandoned the monarch, whom they loudly ac- 
cuſed as the cauſe of their diſhonour, and haſted 
back to Poland, threatening to waſh out their 
_ diſgrace in the blood of their faithleſs wives. But 
the women had anticipated their intentions, and 
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armed their ſervile paramours againſt their huſ- 
bands. A ſanguinary conflict enfued, in which 
the women, goaded by deſpair, fought beſide their 
ſlaves, ſought their huſbands in the thick of the 
battle, and fancied they could obliterate theis 
crime by plunging their ſwords into the boſoms 
of the men who were intereſted in avenging it. 
While the, combatants were yet- engaged, Bo- 
leflaus arrived at the head of an army raiſed in 
Ruſſia, and indiſcriminately affailed the women, 
their galants, and the ſoldiers who had deferted 
his banners. This ſudden attack united the wives 
and huſbands and ſlaves, who deſperately ſuſtained 
ſeveral obſtinate battles againſt their ſovereign. 
Poland was inundated with the blood of her in- 
habitants: and, to fill up the meaſure of her 
calamities, the ſchiſm” which rent the church, 
cauſed alſo a diviſion in Poland. There aroſe, 
moreover, a conteſt for riches and power between 
the king and the clergy ; on occaſion of which, 
the impetuous Gregory VII hurled againſt the 
monarch the thunder of excommunication. Aban- 


doned by his ſubjects, and no longer finding per- 


ſonal ſafety in his dominions, Boleſlaus was ſoon 
compelled to flee into Hungary with his ſon 


Mieczlaus. The hapleſs monarch is ſaid to have. 


been afterward reduced to ſuch diſtreſs, that, 
either for the purpoſe of concealment -or of gain- 


ing a ſubſiſtence, he exerciſed the humble func- 


tions of a cook in a convent in Carinthia, where 
he died. 
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Vladiflaus, 1 It was not till after much entreaty that the 
+ 88 pope conſented to grant the title, not of king, but 
barely of duke, to Uladiſlaus the brother of Bo- 
leſlaus. The ſovereign pontif divided his favours 
between the kings of Poland and Bohemia, and 
fired them with mutual jealouſy by conferring the 
regal dignity now on the one and now on the 
other. In hope of obtaining that honour, Ula- 
_ diſlaus aggravated the burden of the tribute paid 
by the Poles to the lee of Rome : yet he enjoyed 
only the title of duke. This prince's want of 
energy proved the ſource of diſcord in his family 
| and diſturbance in the ſtate: he ſuffered his 
natural ſon Sbigneus to contend for the authority 
with his legitimate ſon Uladiſlaus. The latter 
gained the preference in the competition for the 
crown : but he was haraſſed during almoſt the 
whole time of his reign by the intrigues of his 
353 | 
Bartoli Boleſlaus III is repreſented in hiſtory as a hero, 
| and compared to Boleſlaus Chrobri, ſurnamed the 
Great. He was victorious in forty battles, and 
died of chagrin for having loſt one. He divided 
lris duchy among his four ſons. 
| Ĩ) be principal ſhare, together with the title of 
Unnau. 11, duke, fell to Uladiſlaus II, ſurnamed the Driveler. 
4 42P-2139- He was too obedient to the counſels of his wife, 
who embroiled him with his brothers, and inſpired 
him with the ambitious deſire of depriving them 
of their portions. But, by attempting to graſp 
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at all, he loſt all, and was depoſed. Boleſlaus IV, » Bolelau Iv. 
114 


who was choſen in his ſtead, ceded to him Sileſia, 
as a matter of favour. The new duke lived in 
good underſtanding with his two other brethren, 
| Mieczlaus and Caſimir. He did not envy them the 
_ enjoyment of the ſtates which their father had 

bequeathed to them; and they, on the other 
hand, aſſiſted him in repreſſing the efforts made 
by Uladiſlaus to re-aſcend the throne. Boleſlaus 


thought himſelf ſufficiently well ſecured in the 


poſſeſſion of 1t to rifque a viſit to the holy land. 
He there reaped ſucceſſes and ſuffered reverſes. 
The latter induced him to return to Poland, 


where he was ſoon after attacked by the emperor 


Barbarofla, at the inſtigation of Uladiflaus's wife, 
bo was his kinſwoman. Boleſlaus repelled the 
German invaders by the aſſiſtance of his brother 
Mieczlaus, who in the ſequel was rewarded with 
tze ſceptre when death had taken it from Boleſ- 


laus's hand. The fons of Uladiſlaus diſputed it - 


with him: but he gained it by the 3 of the 
aſſembled ſtates. 


A worſe choice they could not pollibly have ens 


made. Mieczlaus was ſurnamed the Oid, be- 
cauſe he was elevated to the throne at an advanced 


age. He was prodigal, oppreſſive, cruel. A trait 


which diſtinguiſhes him from other men of fmilarly 
- atrocious diſpoſition, is, that, for want of crimi- 
nals on whom to exercite his barbarity, he cauſed 
tortures'to be inflicted on animals of the brute 
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creation. He was depoled—a puniſhment tos 
mild for ſuch a monſter, and at the ſame time 
ineffectual to reclaim him. The laſt of the four 
brothers, by name Caſimir, was of a quite dif- 
ferent. character, mild, humane, ſcrupulouſly 


virtuous, inſomuch that, when the crown was 


tendered to him, he heſitated to accept it, 


through an apprehenſion of vioiating his brother's 


property: nor did he conſent till moved by the 


following argument which was urged to him in 


the aſſembly of the ſtates “ The ceremony of 


r election ſuppoſes a compact between the king 
6 and the people. Mieczlaus has broken through 


© the conditions which were preſcribed to him at 


« the time when we gave him the preference to 


« the ſons of his brother : of nne, he is 


< legitimately depoſed.” 
Caſimir did every thing he could in his 
brother's favour ; he granted him lands and do- 


mains; but Mieczlaus yet remained unſatisfied. 


To £ Rather than expoſe Poland to the calamities of a 


civil war, Caſimir offered to reſign to him the 


crown: but the ſtates, refuſing to place themſelves 
again under the government of a prince whom 
they had rejected, oppoſed Cafimir's abdication. 


Mieczlaus continued to haraſs his brother, at 
one time by ſecret conſpiracies, at another by 
open hoſtility : and the reigning- prince, equally 


brave and merciful, cealed not to conquer him, 
nor was weary of graniang bim repeated pardons. 
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This ſtruggle was not [terminated till the death 
of Caſimir; who left behind him the reputation 
of being the mildeſt and moſt liberal and juſt 
and — monarch that ever 7 785 over 

The er was re- commenced with Cabmir's Lech v. 
ſon Lech, ſurnamed the Fair. Mieczlaus ſuc- * 
ceeded in obliging his nephew to yield him 
poſſeſſion of the throne, to which he carried back 
all the vices which had before cauſed him to be 
degraded from it. He would have been again 
diſpoſſeſſed, if death, accelerated ' by his de- 
baucheries, had not anticipated the interference 
of lis ſubjects. He held it as his maxim that 
Ii ſdvereign is not bound to obſerve his oath, 
except when neither his ſafety nor his advantage 
* requires that he ſhould violate it. The Poles 
reſtored the crown to Lech, who did not enjoy it 
1n peace, being inceſſantly diſtracted by domeſtic 
difurbances and foreign wars, The latter were 
unfortunate under his reign. The Tartars made 
deſttuctive irruption into Poland: neither age 
{or ſex nor quality ſound any favour from thoſe 
nercileſs barbarians, who ravaged with fire the 
povinces through which they paſſed; and ma- 
cred all the inhabitants whom they were unable 
b drag away into captivity. Of thoſe who 
aped their rage, the nobles fled into Hungary, 
ud the plebeian claſs ſought an aſylum in the 
cites of the foreſts and the moſt - inacceſſible 
For, IX, „ 
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places. Lech was affaſlinated ; though we ate 
not informed of either the cauſe or the manner 
of his death. lt is: pireſumed that he Fell the 
ſacrifice of a faction. 
br Notwithſtanding the oppoſition of EY 
the ſovereignty was obtained by bis ſon:Boleſlaus, 
ſurnamed the Chaſte. He found however-a com- 
petitor in his uncle Conradi the ſon of Caſimit, 
and very obſtinate and formidable enemies in the 
Teutonic knights; who wer at this time in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Pruſſia, and cited the frontier pw- 
vinces of Poland. He ably: extricated!thimſelf 
from alb theſe-difficultigs, and left the croun to 
25. 1% Lech ther glad, his kinſmabj whom he hal 
adopted. The death ofi.the latter; after: a ſeri 
ef troubles Which did not allow him leifure 10 
promote Rhe happineſs of his people; delivered 
Poland: a: prey to the e efforts of * 
etending d als. lah 
Henry, %, „Henry ſurnamed the Honeſt, kia deſcended + 
Som: the jaricient! famihi of: Piaſtus, gained: the bi 
cn fem his Cofnpetitors, He reigned fie i 101 
years, at the end of wlüch he was taken off by 
paiſon.! On the ſame recommendation of bi 
Premillaus, deſcent fromm Piaſtus;: Premiſlaus was called to 
n the:throne:: He endeavoured to eftabliſh himſeli 
more {firmly on it | by: «cauſing himſelf to be 
{olemnly-crowned, and reſuming the title of king 
which was now nearly forgettkn in Poland : but 
that ceremony, thougli ſandioned by the pops 


Be. 


named Uladiſlaus, - who poſſeſſed only diſtant 


agreement or compulſion, thoſe two princes con- 


had an opportunity of uniting the whole under 4. b. 1299. 
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did not ſcreen him from the attempts of a rival 


claims to the ſucceſſion. Either by voluntary 


fined themſelves each to a diſtinct portion of the 
kingdom: but, at the moment when Uladiſlaus Vladiflaus 


his ſceptre in conſequence of the violent death 
of Premiſlaus in which he had taken no part, the 


Poles depoſed him for his vices, and invited to 


tho ſovereignty Wenceſlaus king of Bohemia. — 
The mal adminiſtration of the latter, and his too 
ſtrongly marked preference of the Bohemians, 
diſguſted the Poles. Uladiſlaus availed himſelf of 
the general diſcontent, made fair promiſes to 
his ſubjects, accepted terms of reform; re- aſcended 
therthrone, conducted himſelf on it as a wile and 
pradent-king, and cauſed the nation to _ the 
errors of his youth. 30861 3 « 1185.5 - 
The eſteem which was felt Gr the deck . Gb 
lis ſon Caſimir as a ſtep · ladder to mount to the & b. 1333. 
ſovereignty. He too had to combat the Teutonic 
knights, - whom his father had taught him to 
view with the eye of diſtruſt. He defended his 
frontiers againſt them: on the fide of Pruſſia, and 
moreover repelled them on that of Ruſſia. Caſi- 
mir, who has been called the Great, committed 
bis laws to writing. Before his time, the Poles 
had none but oral traditions. In embarraſſing 
caſes, the formula of an oath was traced on 
1 2 
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paper and put into the hands of the party who 
was to pronounce it. If, in reading it, he heſi- 


Lewis, 
4 D. 1 W 


Hedwiga 
and 1 


tated or made any miſtake, he was caſt: but, in 


any event, both the parties paid large fines, to 
the benefit of the judges. Caſimir found difh- 
caulty in prevailing on the people to adopt his 
code, becauſe, excluſive of that abſurd cuſtom, 


it aboliſned many others: OT lucrative to the 


b ht ee 1 | 4145) i 


This prince was to o his (ubje@ts a ide of in- 


e e prudence and wiſdom, except in one 
culpable inſtance - that of divorcing his virtuous 


and eſtimable queen, to elevate in her ſtead an 
artful and intriguing miſtreſs. Neither the wife 
nor the concubine bore him any heir. But Caſi- 


mir; attentive to preſerve the Poliſh: ſucceſſion in 


the family of: Piaſtus;:: adopted. judicious - mea- 
ſures to that effect, that the ſceptre might after 
his death paſs to the hands of Lewis king of 
Hungary, His nephew by his ſiſter. This prince's 


A adminiſtration, being too ſtrongly tinctured with 


partiality to the Hungarians, did not ' pleaſe 
the Poles: os ande. they n, erb 


in it. 1 1 R342 JC ta 
On his death, n dected * ee Hed- 


_ . on condition that ſne ſhould not chooſe a 
4. P. 1354. huſband: without the conſent of the nation. 
Several princes ſued for the honour of her alli- 


ance? William of Auſtria came in perſon to pay 


ber his addreſſes, and captivated the princeſs b) 
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the beauty of his figure, his polite manner, and 
his magnificence. Jagello, grand-duke of Lithu- 

ana, alſo preſented himſelf as a candidate, mak- 
ing the offer of a perpetual union of his dominions 
with Poland. The afſembly of the ſtates acted 
on this occaſion like the generality of parents 


who have a rich heireſs to be provided? with a 


huſband : they think not ſo much of gratifying her 
inclination, as of procuring a further addition to 
her fortune. Notwithſtanding the young queen's 
ayowed' predilection of the Auſtrian prince, they 
obliged ber to beſtow her hand on the Lithuanian. 
As it ſometimes happens, that, in thoſe matri- 
monial connexions which have been formed with- 
out conſulting the wiſhes of the parties, the mar- 
ned pair are nevertheleſs happy; ſo it was in this 
caſe: Hedwiga and Jagello found happineſs in 
their union: Lithuania was incorporated with 
Poland, and the grand duchy was for- ever an- 
nexed to the crown, Hott in a manner e full 
left it independent. Ele 

One of the cee of the marriage-con 
was that Jagello ſhould embrace the _ 
religion himfelf, and eſtabliſh it in Lithuania. 
He received baptiſm, and aſſumed the name of 
Uladiſtaus. Some writers conſider him as the 
fourth of the name, others as the fifth; a cir- 
cumftance which proves great confuſion in the 
biſtory , of the princes his predeceſſors. The 
huanians were at this time pagans, worſhipping 
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fte, trees; ſerpents, and other reptiles, in their 


obſcure ſoxeſts: ' and-it is thought that they ſacri- 
ficed human victims. Uladiſlaus deſtroyed the 
habitations of thoſe abſurd. divinities, cauſed the 
Chriſtian faith. to be preached. by prieſts, whom he 
had himſelf. e 0 built —_— and 


| monaſteries... 


appr to — called it in ** "aid 
* violence or perſecution; for his character was 


marked with mildneſs. He ſhowed himſelf in- 
deed tog eaſy and unſuſpicious in appointing his 


brother Skirgello governor of the duchy, a mea: 
ſure which he had reaſon to regret. He aſſociated 


nith him in power another brother named Swidri- 


gello; Which was a ſecond error. He added a 


third, in joining with them his couſin Vitowda, 
with the intention of balancing their authority. 


The conſequence of theſe imprudent arrangements 
was that, Lithuania- became a theatre of diſtur- 
bances, Mhich extended to Poland itſelf. Avail- 
ing themſelves of theſe inteſtine diviſions, the 
Teutonic-knights made: ſucceſsful irruptions into 
the country. Uladiſlaus however defeated: them, 
and might have deſtroyed them or at leaſt given 
a fatal blow to the order, af he had purſued bis 
advantages: but certain cabals that were formed 


at his court determined him to grant to the 
knights that peace of which they ſtood in need.— 
Uladiſlaus was endowed: with diſcernment, pene- 


gration, and the requiſts talents tor government. 
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Wbatever faults he committed were the reſult of 
| his goodneſs. of heart. His ſubjects acknow- 
ledged in him that eſtimable quality, for which 


they * his We with. ace re- 


C149 


| 3 had never 3 4 40m a 1 * lo vr ab, 
well eſtabliſhed as what ſhe poſſeſſed under. Jagello M D. 138 


and his deſcendents. His ſon Uladiſlaus' was only” 
nine years old when he ſucceeded him. An irrup-- 
tion of the Turkiſh emperor Amurath into Hun- 
gary engaged Poland in a war with that powerful 
monarch, as a meaſure of prudent precaution. 
Authoriſed by the ſenate, Uladiſlaus perſonally 
took the command of the army before he had 
yet attained the age at which the conſtitution of 
the ſtate allowed him to afſume the reins of go- 
vernment. Supported by the ſucceſſes of the 
valiant Hunniades, he compelled the Turk to 
ſue for peace: it was confirmed by a ſolemn 
oath; and the Hungarians, charmed with the 
courage of the youthful monarch, conferred on 
him their crown. | 

The pope's legate, who had reſided with 
Uladiſlaus during this religious war, thought that 
the conqueror had not ſufficiently profited of the 
opportunity to humble the infidels. He infti- 
gated him to a rupture of the treaty, and abſolved 
him from the tie of his oath. Thence-enſued a 


ſanguinary war, and the famous battle of Varna, | 


in which the king, who was barely arrived at the 
1 4 
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age of majority, fell covered indeed with ſome 
glory, but ſullied with the diſgrace of perjury, 
and having ſcarcely worn the two diadems except 
to feel their thorns. By his ſide was killed the 
legate, the perſon really guilty of the perjury, 
ſince he had abuſed the credulity of the young 
prince, and impelled him to violate his oath, 
bunny His brother Caſimir III was benefited by the 
- difaftrous battle of Varna, being now called to 

fill the vacant throne. Without directly attack. 
ing the Turks, he kept them at a diſtance from 
Poland, by covering its frontiers with garriſons 
placed in the intermediate provinces which the 
barbarians had not yet reduced to ſuhjection. 
He alſo. weakened the Teutonic knights by giv- 


ing ſupport to the inſurgents in Pruſſia, whom 


he took under his protection. Finally he had 
"the. gratification of ſeeing his eldeſt ſon Ula - 
diſlaus invited to the crown of Hungary, and 
further honoured by the addition of that of 
Bohemia. 
Under the reign of Caſimir, 3 deputies 
not choſen from the claſs of the nobles, appeared 
for the firſt time in the national diet, and claimed 
à participation of the legiſlative power, which 
till then had been excluſively exerciſed by the 
king and ſenate. This prince rendered the Latin 
| language common among his countrymen by an 
.edi& which laid on the nobles an injunction to 
ſtudy it. Tt is obſerved that the wars had carried 
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off a great number of that body, and extinguiſhed 
entire families. Commerce and induſtry lay in 


a ſtate of deplorable decay. Caſimir, in ſpite of 


the oppoſition of the ſenate, made ſome uſeful. © 
innovations in the government, and died more wh 


eſteemed than regretted. - | a 


He left four ſons, of whom three Pg 1 


him, but in inverſe order with reſpect to age. 


Caſimir, the eldeſt, was not even propoſed as 2 
candidate: already poſſeſſing the crowns of Hun- 


gary and Bohemia, he appeared too formidable: 
wherefore the Poles excluded him. Sigiſmund, 


the ſecond brother, was oppoſed by the duke of 

Mazovia, who formed a powerful party in the 
diet of election. The ele&ors however reconciled 
the two competitors by rejecting both, and chooſ- 
ing Caſimir's third ſon Albert. He was of feeble Aen, 


conſtitution, and did not long ſurvive his pro- 


motion. After his deceaſe, Sigiſmund again en- 
tere the liſts as a candidate for the crown, but 


fa himſelf again ſet aſide, and his fourth brother 


Alexander preferred. To Alexander nature had Alexander, 


not given more proſperous health than to his 


brother Albert. He dragged on a valetudinarian 
exiſtence, - which he endeavoured to enliven by 
amuſements. Theſe he purchaſed by ſuch laviſh 


profuſion that the ſtates thought proper to im- 
pole thenceforward a check on the expenſive 


caprices of their ſovereigns : a law was enacted, 
known by the title of the © ſtatute of Alexander,” 


A. D. 1 501. 
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= which the monarch 1s forbidden to: diſpoſe of 
the revenue of the crown without * n of 


the ſenate or diet. 
Sisiimond, At length Sigiſmund's les? came. While his 
ö younger brothers had occupied the throne of 
Poland, he had lived as ſovereign an. Lithuania: 
from which circumſtance it bad happened that 
his efforts to obtain the crown were neither ve 
ſtrenuous, nor in any wiſe detrimental to the 
kingdom. When he had gained poſſeffion of it, 
one of his firſt cares was to confirm the “ ſtatute 
%% his brother Alexander,” which forbade 
all donations that were injurious to the public 
intereſt. He conſidered that law as a neceflary 
corrective of the prodigality diſplayed by his pre- 
deceſſors in favour of learned men and artiſts. 
Such men,” he . remarked, are deſerving df 
©. encouragement; but certain hounds are to be 
obſerved in rewarding them.“ Sigiſmund a0 
N confirmed that ECONOMIC Roy 

e 

The Teuwbic knights had * "al by 
1 to do homage to the crown of Poland 
for the poſſeſſion of Pruſſia. The marquis df 
Brandenburg, who was now grand-maſter of the 
order, at firſt refuſed to perform that ceremony, 
but afterward ſubmitted to it for the ſake of 
obtaining Sigiſmund's protection againſt his Teu 
tonic brethren, from whom he had ſeparated on 


13 


embracing the doctrine of Luther. Thus the 


n 
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power of that | ſociety was enfeebled by the par- 


tition of its domains between the _ of the 


knights and their chief. 


Sigiſmund was one of the 0 monarchs | 


who ever filled the Poliſh throne. His epitaph, 
which is not penned in the language of exaggera- 
tion, gives him the title of the conqueror of the 
Ruſſians and Walachians and Pruſſians, and 
the ſtill more honourable appellation of the 
« father of his country.“ There was only one 
citcumſtance which excited his regret that of 
ſeeing Bohemia and Hungary and Sileſia eſcape 
from the family of Jagello, and paſs by marriage 
into the hands of the houſe of Auſtria, his rival. 
Sigiſmund, the reverſe of his brothers in health 
and vigour of conſtitution, lived to the age of 
eighty m_ remarkable * uncommon um 

He bad ſo well concerted his meaſures re- 
ſpecting the ſucceſſion, that his ſon Sigiſmund 
did not ſtand in need of election. Sigiſmund, 
m was ſurnamed Auguſtus, lived at a time 
vhel. the other kingdoms of Europe were agitated 


Sigiſmund I 


? Auguſtus, 


A.D. 1548. 


by religious diſturbances : he ſecured his domi- 


nons from ſimilar troubles, not by perſecution, 


but by an attentive vigilance to prevent the intro- 


duction of the new doctrines. He thought it was 
paying too dear for knowledge, to purchaſe it at 


the expenſe of human blood. He never but once 


Was engaged in war: it was againſt the Ruſſians 3 
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and, although he was victorious, he offered them 
peace, It was a part of his natural diſpoſition to 
make every ſacrifice neceſſary to the welfare of his 


people -a praiſe: rarely merited by monarchs, 


He governed Poland as a good father governs his 
family: nought could exceed the mildneſs of hi 
domeſtic adminiſtration. His life would be ſpot. 
leſs, if he bad not, when enfeebled by old age 
and infirmity,. ſuffered himſelf to be ruled by 


' favourite miſtreſs, whoſe counſels led him aftry 
from the paths of virtue and from the line of 


ſound policy. In him ended the male race of 


Jagello. The life of caſe and indulgence into 
which he latterly ſank, hindered him from tum- 
ag his thoughts to the choice of a ſucceſſor, and 


conſulting the intereſt of the country by regu- 
lating that point, ſince he left na children. The 
adoption of that precaution might have prevented 


| thoſe foreign intrigues which have branded the 


diet with the character of venality. 


The reader might form a very juſt idea of the 


„„ det which followed the death of Sigiſmmund, if be 


figured it to himſelf as a great fair to which 
foreign princes and their embaſſadors eagerly 
flocked to purchaſe ſufftages. On the one hand, 
the candidates diſplayed their ricbes—provinces 
to be united to Poland—advantageous alliance— 


coſtly preſents—and, above all, good wines and 


ſumptuous banquets, a powerful bait for the 


crowd of Poliſh nobles, who are very fond of in. 


=, =, . 5 
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that frugality which neceſſity rather than virtue 
renders habitual: at their domeſtic board.., Not 
fewer of. theſe attended than thirty-ſix thouſand. 
The chiefs boaſted of their intereſt and influence 
to unite the votes of ſeveral entire diſtricts +; others 
ſet up to auction their perſonal ſuffrage. + Beauti- 
ful arms, jewels, rick ſtuffs, furs, were diſplayed in in 
the tents and on the toilette. 


hereditary pride—big with the idea that the Poles 


duke, ſon of the emperor Maximilian, whom it 
pointed out to them as a candidate. The Poles, 
not chooſing ſo proud and ſo powerful a maſter, 
rejected him. The czar made the offer of entire 
provinces which he would incorporate with Po- 
land, and 4 promiſe of perpetual peace between 


but "im erred the chance of being obliged to 
fight him, rather than ſurrender themſelves into 
the hands of a deſpot. The king of Sweden, who 
allo appeared on the liſt, was a proteſtant : the 
duke of Pruſſia was too young, and beſides ſhowed 
a0. abilities; the elector of Saxony, a prince of 
geat talents, was likewiſe a heretic, and moreover 
German which latter circumſtance was, in the 
eyes of the Poles at that time, an unpardonable ſin 


that no merit could efface. A marquis of Anſpach 


and a waiwode of Tranſylvania buſily exerted 


, Cl 
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demnifying + themſelves - on ſuch occaſions - for 


The houſe of Auſtria preſented itſelf with its * 


would eagerly preſs forward to meet the arch - 
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themſelves in the: diet, as did::ſome leſſer can, 
didates;whofe ambitious manceuvres claſhed with 


each other, and tended only to prolong the dun- 
tion of the aſſembly, to the great ſatisfaction of 


the Poliſh nobles, who at once lived luxuriouſy 
and enriched mne. at the Wer f of f the 


competitors: 
4: But—as every thidg' has its limited termin 


the midſt of thoſe intrigues arrived from France 
John Craſoſki, a Poliſh noble as great in meta 
powers as ſmall in bodily ſtature. He had been 


very well received by queen Catharine de' Medici 


feaſted by Henry duke of Anjou the brother of 
Charles IX, and by the whole court. He r. 


turned full of eſteem for the country; and for the 


perſons who had rendered his abode in it 5 
agrecable. That diminutive traveler was à kind 
of *curioſity : people flocked around him, - ati 
liſtened with avidity to his deſcriptions of the 


| magnificence of the French court, and of the 


perfections of the duke of Anjou—how that young 
prince had fignaliſed his valour - in- the plains of 
Jarnac and Naosttbnter- Bow warmly he was 
attached to catholiciſm what wounds he had in- 
flicted öh the monſter of hereſy—how he alone, 


_ if the hand of malevolent oppoſition did not check 


his arm, was capable of cutting off all the head: 
of that rightful W which was un 


France: nn 


It is not known whether Craſoſki was ſpecial 
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4tmmifſioned to trumpet forth theſe: praiſes, or- 
ſpontaneouſly obeyed the ſuggeſtions: of this own 
zeal without having any private views: but; what 
ever might be the motive of his enthuſiaſm, he 
communicated it to others. Several grandees, 
palatines, waiwodes, ſtaroſts, thought that ſuch a 
hero ab he deſcribed would be a valuable acquiſi- 
tion to Poland: they accordingly ſent Craſoſki 
ce back to France to make known their diſpoſitions. 


tal Tue negotiators who were intruſted with the in- 


tentions of the court were not backward in 
coming to an dxplanation: they granted every 
thing that -the: Poles demanded . ſecurity for the 
mintenance of the laws payment of the late 
king's debts: from the: French: treaſury - pteſents 
the nobles A fleet in the Baltic to oppoſe the 
Ruffians. It was moreover ſtipulated that the 
young monarch:thould eſpouſe the princeſs Anne, 
iter to Sigiſmund. She was now advanced in 
years. Henry conſented to every thing except 


= = >. S8. . 8 


the 


ans chi laſt article, on which he . his 1 


; of WW vatil-his arrival in Polanc. 
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wa WF The -now; king Was received «ith effuſions of Honey 08 


by his majeſtic air and by the graces of his youth: 

they were enchanted by his manner, by his per- 
ſuafive eloquence, by the elegance with which he 
expreſſed himſelf in Latin, the favourite language 
of the Poles.” They remarked, not without ſur- 
1ally piſe, how ſucceſsfully he ſupported the dignity 


Valois, 


univerſal joy: His ſubjects were equally charmed 4. P. i574, 
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of bis rank without thoſe airs of ſupetiority which 
till then had ever been affected by the monarchs 


of the north; and from this pleaſing exterior they 


delighted to draw the flattering preſage of a for- 


tunate reign. But ſcarcely was Henry put in 
poſſeſſion of the ſceptre of the Jagelloes, when 


he became heir to that of the Valois. He re- 
linquiſhed the fair hopes ariſing from the eſteem 


and confidence and affection of his adoptive ſub- 


jects, to immerge into that ocean of troubles 


by which his native ſubjects were agitated, and in 


which he loſt his life. The Poles conſidered 
themſelves as inſulted by the preference which he 
gave ta France. In vain, therefore, did. he, after 


bis elopement from among them, offer to divide 
his time between the two kingdoms : they inſiſted 
that he ſhould either immediately return or abdi- 
cate the ſovereignty of Poland; and, on his delay- 
ing to ſatisfy them, they turned n * to 
a new election. * 

Atſter the trial which the Poles bad aide: of a 


ſation” prince who ſo contemptuouſly quitted 
- - © them, one would imagine that they could not 


thenceforward have thought of making a fimilar 
choice: - Nevertheleſs they ſought à king in the 
houſe of Auftria, and elected the emperor Maxi- 
milian. But as he did not appear in haſte to 


avail himſelf of his good fortune, a party, which 


at firſt had been feeble, now collected courage, 


and brought forward as candidate Stephen Batori 
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prince of Tranſylvania, whoſe merit in a private 
ſation might well counterbalance the ſplendid 
birth of an Auſtrian prince. He had received his 
firſt education in a camp, wliere his courage and 
capacity and prudence gained for him the eſteem 
of the ſoldiery, as well as high conſideration 
among the people. The ſovereignty of Tranſylvania 
baving become vacant, Batori was nominated to it 
by general conſent, without any ſteps on his part 
to obtain that honour. His talents and virtues 
in like manner ſmoothed for him the way to the 
Poliſh throne, which he had not courted any more 
than the other, though he ſeiſe d the occafion 
when it preſented itfelf to his hand. While 
Maximilian was bargaining about certain con- 
ditions, Batori agreed to every thing that was pro- 
poſed, arrived on the ſpot, married Sigiſmund's 
ſiſter who was ſixty years old, and thus com- 
menced a mild and proſperous reign. | 

The firſt taſk which he was obliged to under- 
take was that of repreſſing the efforts of the 
Ruſſians. The czar could not pardon the Poles 
for having refuſed him their crown for which he 
had been a candidate. He waged war againſt 
them with the ſavage ferocity of a barbarian. His 
ſoldiers, not content with butchering their ene- 
mies, tortured them, and made them expire in 
the agonies of cruel and lingering deaths. By this 
conduct they inſpired ſuch terror, that the in- 
habitants of a town named Wender, being no 
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Ruſſians, choſe, rather than ſurrender to ſo mer- 


deſcended into thoſe graves, deſtroyed the props, 


Batori oppoſed ſome ſucceſsful battles, and the 


intrenchment, and their waggons are their only 
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longer able to reſiſt the arms of the beſieging 


cileſs a foe, to undermine their own houſes, boldly 


and gloriouſſy buried themſelves under the ruins 
of their town. To theſe atrocious proceedings 


exertion of humanity toward his priſoners. | 

Ne is entitled to the credit of having diſciplined 
the Coſaks, and mollified their ferocious manners 
by civiliſation. He united them in towns— 
a mode of - habitation. which they before diſ. 
dained: but he left them in poſſeſſion of their 
uſeful habits their attachment to a hardy life 
regardleſs of the inclemency of the ſeaſons, and 
their more than Spartan ſobriety. During entire 


campaigns they feed on a kind of black biſcuit, 


which they eat with garlic. . They are : robuſt, 
indefatigable, brave ſoldiers. . They uſually fight t 
on horſeback, are unacquainted with the art of [ 
V 
n 


fortification : with theſe they ſurround them- 
ſelves, advance behind this moving fortreſs, fally 
forth from it with impetuoſity, and, if repulſed, 
retreat to it, and defend themſelves within it with 
obſtinate valour. Batori eſtabliſhed among them 
thoſe kinds of trade and manufactures which were 

cultivated in Poland. 
In proportion as he was 0 uſeful inſti- 
tutions among the Coſaks, he was carrying thoſe 
of 
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of Poland to perfection. His conduct during a 
reign of eight years gained for him the following 
ſingular epitaph, which, though pointed with 
antitheſes, is not the le ſs ſtrictly true— 

„In the temple, he was more than a prieſt in 
« the republic, more than a king—in pro- 
« nouncing ſentence, more than a lawyer in the 
« army, more than a general —in battle, more 
than a ſoldier—in- bearing adverſity: and in 
“ pardoning injuries, more than a man—in de- 


« fending the public liberty, more than a citi- 


« zen—in cultivating friendſhip, more than a 
« friend—in ſocial intercourſe, more than ſo- 


* clable—in hunting and ſubduing wild beaſts, 


* more than a lion—in every other pare of his 


life, more than a philoſopher.” 
That philoſopher, however, was unable to tame 


the violence of his own diſpoſition, which ſome- 
times hurried him to exceſſes bordering on 
phrenſy. It is ſaid that a paroxFſm of that kind, 
which he experienced on the receipt of ſome bad 
news, proved the cauſe of his death. 

Their experience of ſo good a king choſen 
among themſelves did not cure the Poles of the 
folly of ſeeking a ruler in foreign countries. They 
opened the liſts of competition; and, in conſe- 
quence of thoſe intrigues which their conſtitution 
authoriſed, inſtead of one monarch there were 
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two, Maximilian archduke of Auſtria, and Siglſ- g;guuna 


mund prince of Sweden. A war enſued between 
K 2 
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the rivals, in which Maximilian was defeated and 
made priſoner. It continued during three years; 
at the end of which period, his partiſans, having 
had full time to expend all the money he had 
given to them, ceaſed to ſupport his election; 
and he now appeared ſo little formidable to Sigiſ- 
mund, that the latter ventured to ſet him at li- 
berty, without demanding any ranſom, but ſimply 
requiring een of his er to the Poliſh 
throne. - 1 ;; - 

Poland, having: 1 Arided i in inntdeß kanden 
the two competitors, ſuffered by their rwvalfhip ; 
which was in the firſt inſtance a ſerious misfor- 
tune: but ſhe experienced ſtill more and greater 
calamities, when, on Sigiſmund's elevation to the 


ſovereignty of Sweden, ſhe. was obliged to aſſiſt 


him againſt his uncle Charles who laboured to 


vreſt from him the ſceptre. New diſtreſſes were 


heaped upon her when Sigiſmund was ſeiſed by 


the ambition of placing his fon; on the throne of 


the czars. Finally, additional misfortune was 


_ accumulated upon her, when Sigiſmund, ſuffering 
himſelf to be {wayed by attachment to the houſe 


of Auſtria, which he ought to have viewed with 


| indifference. after the competition of the arch- 
duke, but which his zeal for the catholic. religion 


endeared to him and proving that attachment 
by an aggreſſive alliance drew down on his king- 
dom the vengeance of the Turks. Such were the 


1 advantages which the Poles derived from tlie 
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election of a foreign prince, good indeed in his 

own nature, and whoſe eſtimable qualities ſur- 
paſſed his defects, but whom his obſtinate ad- 

herence to his pretenſions and prejudices rendered 

fatal to the tranquillity of his ſubje&s. 

Uladiflaus, his ſon by a firft wife, ſeemed en- 
titled to ſucceed his father, with the approbation 
however of the diet. His ſtep-mother neverthe- 
leſs endeavoured to divert the ſuffrages in favour 
of her own fon John-Cafimir. But that prince, 
inſtead of ſupplanting his brother, placed himſelf 
at the head of the party who declared for him. 
Uladiſlaus, moreover, previouſly to his ſeating * 
himſelf on the throne, had as it were earned it by A. P. 1632. 
the victories he had gained over the Turks and ; 
Ruſſians: but he left to his ſucceſſor a terrible 
war againſt the Coſaks, which had been occafioned 
by the cruelty of a Poliſh governor. To puniſh 
a chief of the Coſaks, named Kzmielniſki, for his 
haughty behav our and for ſome offenſive ex- 
preſſions, the governor ſurrounded his houſe, and 
ſet fire to it, thinking to involve him in the con- 
flagration. Kzmielniſki's wife and infant ſon per- 
iſhed in the flames; but himſelf eſcaped, rouſed 
his nation to arms, and ravaged Poland with the 
fury of a man exaſperated by his wrongs, and 
thirſting to avenge the death of perfons fo dear to 
him. The whole kingdom was reduced to con- 
ſternation by thoſe barbarians, when Uladiflaus 
died. 
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| Joha-Cat- Caſimir peaceably ſucceeded him, yet with ſome 
A. b. 1643, repugnance on the part of the nobles, who did 
not think him fit for the exiſting juncture of 
affairs. It is ſuſpected that his father Sigiſmund 
was ſecretly a Jeſuit; and the ſame opinion is 
entertained of his brother Uladiſlaus: at leaſt it is 
certain, that, during their reigns, the Jeſuitic 
ſociety poſſeſſed moſt extenſive authority; a cir- 
cumſtance which occaſioned loud murmurs and 
complaints. As to Caſimir, there does not exiſt a 
doubt reſpecting him in that particular: he had 
been educated among the Jeſuits, had taken their 
habit, and pronounced his vows. From theſe the 
pope abſolved him by creating him a cardinal. 
His public profeſſion of a · pacific vocation inſpired 
a fear leſt Caſimir ſhould prove a bad choice at a 
ſeaſon when the country ſtood in need of a warlike 

monarch. . He was nevertheleſs elected. 

Immediately thoſe nobles whoſe lands lay moſt 
expoſed to the devaſtations of the Coſaks propoſed 
to the king to take the field againſt them. He 
anſwered that negotiation was in that inſtance 
more proper than war—that the Poles were the 
original aggreſſors that they ought” not to have 
ſet Kzmielniſki's houſe on fire—and that it was 
their duty in the firſt place to make reparation | 
for that injury. In vain the nobleſſe urged him: 
Caſimir remained inflexible. They thought pro- 
Per, however, to diſpenſe with his conſent or co- 
operation, and, aſſembling into an army, ran to 
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attack the Coſaks, by whom being defeated, 
they ultimately deemed. themſelves happy to find 
in Caſimir a mediator. He concluded a peace 
with the Coſaks on equitable conditions. It 1s 
not that he was afraid of war: for, on another 
occaſion when the Coſaks were in the wrong, he 
| fiercely attacked them, and compelled them to 
the obſervance of their former treaty. | 

Caſimir alſo defeated the Ruſſians, who had 
made an irruption into Poland. He was not 
equally ſucceſsful againſt the Swedes. Their 
monarch, Charles Guſtavus, had long harboured 
ambitious defigns againſt Poland, and kept up a 
party in the country. Almoſt all the nobles— 
being diſſatisfied that Caſimir did not co-incide 
with them in their ſyſtem of domination as well 
over the people as in the government either 
abandoned him or turned againſt him when the 
Swede entered the kingdom. Caſimir reſiſted as 
long as he was able: but, ſeeing the majority of 
the nobles declare againſt him and being unable 
to bring them back to their duty becauſe his 
powers had been too narrowly limited like a man 
of ſenſe who eſtimates dignities at their true value 
when they are attended by ſo many anxieties, he 
collected a large ſum of money, tranſmitted it to 
France, and thither went to enjoy that peaceful 
life which his own country refuſed to him. 

This deſertion threw the whole kingdom into 
commotion: it was, and not without reaſon, con- 
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ſidered as an abdication of the ſovereignty. The 
nobles therefore aſſembled for a new election; 
when, as they had not all participated in the 
diſſatisfactions given to Caſimir, a ſcene of alter- 
cation took place, in which the reproaches of one 
party were refuted with ſabre- ſtrokes by the other. 
A calm at length enſuing, the aſſembly began to 
diſcuſs the merits of the ſeveral candidates. They 
were all foreigners; and foremoſt on the liſt ap- 
peared the czar, who aſked the crown for his ſon. 
He had cauſed him to be educated after the 
Poliſh faſhion: the young prince ſpoke the lan- 
guage of the country, and had adopted its man- 
ners and uſages: he promiſed, to embrace the 
catholic religion, to pay four millions into the 


treaſury of the republic, to reſtore the places 
taken from Poland, and to furniſh. an army of 


forty, thouſand men to prevent the other candi- 


dates from diſturbing the peace of the kingdom. 
This laſt offer was not illuſory: there was nothing 


to prevent its being inſtantly realiſed, as the men 


might at a moment's warning be drawn from a 


body of eighty thouſand who were poſted on the 
frontier, awaiting the determination of the dict. 


But the very poſſibility of immediately ſubſtan- 


tiating that promiſe made the Poles tremble, 


inſtead of proving agreeable to them. Yet how 


could they refuſe. to accept the offer in the di- 


ſtreſſed ſtate in which they ſaw the kingdom, 


diſturbed by domeſtic diſſenſions, and incapable 
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of defending itſelf . againſt an invaſion ? for the 


other candidates—the dukes of Lorraine, of Neu- 
burg, and of Conde—had no other recommen- 
dation than merit deſtitute of ſtrength.— In this 
embarraſſing dilemma, the Poles imagined that 
the czar would be leſs offended by their refuſal, if 
they choſe a native of their own country. 


There was a nobleman, by name Michael Cori- Kicked 


but, deſcended from Jagello in a collateral line. A D. 2670. 


He was little noticed, becauſe his fortune was 
narrow, and his diſpoſition tranquil and unambi- 
tious, He attended at the diet, where, mingled 
with the crowd, he caught the eye of ſome per- 
ſon preſent, who immediately pronouncing his 
name, it ran from mouth to mouth. The ſuf- 
frages in his favour grew more and more nume- 
rous ; and, to his great ſurpriſe, .Coribut was 


elected king of Poland. His aſtoniſhment was 


increaſed on ſeeing himſelf dragged to a throne 
extemporarily erected in the midſt of the aſſembly. 
With tears in his eyes he alleged his incapacity, 
and entreated that they would not exalt him, to 
that high rank where he muſt become a ſubject 
of laughter to the nation. They promiſed to aſſiſt 
him in ſupporting the weight of the crown; 
upon which aſſurance he conſented to accept the 
diadem: but when it became neceſſary to act, 
firſt againſt the Ruſſians, and afterward againſt 
the Turks and Tartars whom the diſorders of the 
kingdom invited as to a certain prey, the nobles 
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refuſed their ſervice, or ill acquitted themſelves of 
their duty. The king was therefore compelled to 
make a diſadvantageous peace, of which all the 
ſhame was thrown upon him. It is ſaid that 
chagrin haſtened the period of his death. Had 
be ſurvived a few days longer, he might have been 
conſoled by the news of a brilliant victory, which 
the crown- general John Sobieſki gained over the 
Turks, who had renewed the war, ; 
- Sobieſki did not think that trumph a ſafficient 
claim to entitle him openly to enter the liſts as a 
candidate for the crown. He had ſecretly aſpired 
to it after the retreat of Caſimir : but the high 

conſequence of the other applicants had prevented 
him from declaring himſelf. In the prefent va- 
cancy of the throne, he purſued the ſame line 
of conduct, but with better ſucceſs. He alter- 
nately enrolled himfelf under the banners of the 
different competitors, enfeebled their parties, de- 
feating one by means of the other, until, at the 
. opportune moment, he announced his pretenſions, 


Jo oi. and was elected, leſs however through the ſincere 
' AD. 2674. With of the nobles, than the general deſire of the 
people unanimouſly exprefled. 


Scarcely was he nominated, when he ten 
* intention of continuing the war againſt the 


Turks, and undertook to maintain at his own 


expenſe a body of a thouſand foot - ſoldiers. This 
example ſtimulated the ſenators, the nobles, al; 
the great men, to make fimilar exertions, each in 
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ion to his income: and thus Poland ſaw 
for the firſt time a body of national infantry. 
Sobieſki's ardour to re- commence hoſtilities in- 
duced him to poſtpone his coronation: nor did 
he accept the honours of that ſolemn ceremony, 
until he had, by two years of victories, obliterated 
the diſgrace of the laſt treaty, and ſecured the 
tranquillity of the republic. 

Sobieſki found no charm except in the din of 


ums. The emperor Leopold availed himſelf of 


that martial propenſity, to draw him to his affiſt- 
ance againſt the Turks. The Poliſh monarch 
acquired immortal renown by compelling thoſe 
barbarians to raiſe the ſiege of Vienna: for which 
ſervice he was frigidly thanked by the emperor 
at the interview which followed that memorable 
action. But the general eſteem amply compen- 
| fated him for the coolneſs and concealed jealouſy 
of the Auſtrian. Returned to his own domi- 
nions, Sobieſki did not there find that happineſs 
and ſatisfaction which he had a right to expect. 


By his cares, the police had been re-eſtabliſhed, - 
and the laws had reſumed their vigour : but theſe 


very circumſtances were diſpleaſing to the nobles, 
who regretted to ſee their tyrannic domination 
reſtrifted within the bounds of juſtice : for which 


reaſon they omitted no opportunity of expreſſing 


their diſcontent. 
Sobieſki had a proof of it when he ne 
to aſſociate his ſon with him on the throne: and 
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at his death he had the mortification of being al. 

moſt certain that the ſceptre which he had intro. 
duced into his family would not continue in it. 
He has been taxed with avarice, probably becauſe 
he was not too laviſh of favours to the courtiers; 
and that ſtain has remained affixed to his cha- 
tacter, although his treaſury was ever open to 
relieve the neceſſities of his kingdom. In the lat. 
ter years of his life he paid too great deference to 
the counſels of his queen, who was a native of 


France, a woman of refined intellect, but bold, 


paſſionate, and capricious. This conduct of So- 
| bieſki was occaſioned not ſo much by weaknek;, 
as by his wearineſs of the government, and the 
diſguſt ariſing from the contradictions which he 
experienced. He was not fafficiently attentive to 
conceal his reſentment, and ſuffered the nobles 


too clearly to perceive his diſlike of them, im- 


politic in that inſtance, thougb acknowledged to 
be in every other a good politician. In addition 
to his native language, he underſtood the Latin, 
the French, the Italian, the German, and ſeveral 
Turkiſh dialects. His. eloquence was often as 
' warmly admired in the ſenate as his valour in the 
field of Mars. He is juſtly confidered as one of 
the moſt accompliſhed n e ever un 
in Poland. ogg 
I' be queen's Predülecdion . her ſeesud an 
_ and her efforts to procure him a plurality of ſuf- 
trages to tlie prejudice of the elder, proved inju- 
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nous to both. By that conduct the nearly loſt 


all her influence in the diet aſſembled for the 


election. What little credit ſhe had remaining 
the ſold to the party of another candidate. Thus 
the number of the competitors. was inſenfibly di- 
miniſhed. From fix, as well natives as foreigners, 


ho had ſtood on the liſts in the beginning, and 


after above «@ year of intrigues, they were now 
reduced to two Frederie-Auguſtus elector of 
Saxony, and the prince of Conti. Affairs being 
brought to this point, the nobles, to the amount 
of a hundred thouſand men, aſſembled on the 
plain of Warſaw. Each palatinate was divided 
into companies ranged under their proper banners, 


lances. Their looks, their carriage and demean- 
our, announced the importance that each con- 
ſidered himſelf to poſſeſs. To create a king! 


choſen . what more capable of exciting lofty ſen- 
timents ? and there was not an individual among 
the hundred thouſand electors who did not poſ- 
ſeſs * en and might not indulge that 
hape. 64 
The Gators took their Nations, each in front 
of his  reſpe&ive diviſion, and began their ha- 
rangues. The biſhop of Ploczko was yet ſpeak- 
Ing, when the nobles of his palatinate exclaimed 
Long live Conti!“ The name ran from mouth 
to mouth, and the election was on the point of 


all the electors on horſeback, and armed with 


to ſee 4 poſſibility of himſelf being the perſon 
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the word © Veto,” ſingly oppoſed the torrent at 
the peril of bis life. The aſſembly wiſhed to 
proceed: but he eried out that the laws were 
violated. The earneſtneſs of his reclamations, 
and the arguments which he advanced, produced 


violated them. To the war of pens ſucceeded 
that of ſabres. The Saxon, having in the neigh- 
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being concluded, when the palatine of Culm, by 
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a poſtponement of the election to the enſuing 
day. The intervening, night was not a ſeaſon of 
tranquillity: viſits and intrigues took place; and 

a greater portion of the time was devoted to drink- 

ing than to ſleep. _ - n 
At the break of day both mp e b 
themſelves nearly equal in ſtrength. The one pro- b 


claimed Conti the other, Frederic: and ſo great in 


a confuſion enſued that it became impoſlible to by 


collect the votes. There is however reaſon to T 
ſuppoſe that they preponderated in -favour of WW of 
Conti: but the primate durſt not venture to en 


decide the queſtion, and again adjourned the meet: ab 
ing to the morrow, when, a diviſion taking place, key 
each party proclaimed their favourite candidate, 
and adminiſtered the regal oath to the repreſen- 
tative of him whom they had elected. Each party 
likewiſe cauſed the * Te Deum” to be ſung, pub- 
liſned manifeſtoes, maintained that they had 
themſelves ſtrictly obſerved the conſtitutional 
regulations, and accuſed the others of having 


bourliood an. army and being well provided with 
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money, found no difficulty in carrying his point 
in oppoſition to Conti, who was accompanied by 
only a ſmall detachment of Frenchmen, and who 
had brought but an inconſiderable ſum of money 
collected from the purſes of his friends. Thus 


Frederic · Auguſtus gained the election. His am- Pola. 
bition impelled him to“ purchaſe repentance” Ab. 1696 


at a dear rate, like thoſe whom their Paihons: led 
to Corinth in the days of Lais. | 

We have not marked the epoch when, fo a 
monarchy, Poland became a republic. It would 
be difficult to aſcertain the preciſe period. It was 
by inſenſible degrees that the republican principle 


inſnuated itſelf into the monarchical conſtitution 


by reſtrictive conditions impoſed on the candidates. 
They are called pacta conventa, and are charters 
of liberty which the people are ever diſpoſed to 
enlarge, and the monarchs, on the contrary,- to 
abridge. Hence a ſtruggle, which has conſtantly 
kept Poland in a ſtate of diſturbance. 

In ratifying the election of Frederic-Auguſtus, 
even his own partiſans limited the number of 
troops that he ſhould be allowed to introduce 
into Poland, and ' ſpecified the circumſtances 
which ſhould authoriſe him to call in his Saxons. 


But neither were the terms of this convention ſo 


preciſe, nor the events ſo well foreſeen, as to pre- 


vent him from haſtening under plauſible pretexts 


the march of an army exceeding the ſtipulated 
force, from putting it in poſſeſſion of the for- 
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 treſſes, and placing it in poſitions capable of give 
ing umbrage and uneaſineſs to the republic. 
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All this happened under the new king. 
ſurrounded himſelf with Saxons, * becauſe, being 
his native ſubjects, he placed greater confidence 


in them than in the Poles :- and, the better to 
attach them to his perſon, he loaded them with 


favours. Jealouſy was thus excited in the breafts 


of the Poles, who conſidered his conduct as 2 


violation of their privileges, and formed aſſocia- 
tions in ſupport of them. To what purpoſe,” 
faid they, ſo many troops in a time of peace, 


. unleſs to enflave us ?” To elude the force of 


this objection, and to occupy the minds of the 


public, Frederic-Auguſtus prepared for hoſtilities; 


He declared war nt Sweden under very flimſy 
pretences : but that conteſt, inſtead of contributs 


ing to ſtrengthen his authority, plunged him a 


fonally into an aby ſs of misfortunes. 
He was oppoſed by the famous Charles XII, 
who is uſually celebrated for valour alone, though 


entitled likewiſe to praiſe as a politician. The 
. Swede fomented the diſcontents in Poland: his 


victories gave weight to the manifeſtoes of the 
Poliſh confederates, and their manifeſtoes ſanc- 


tioned his victories in the eyes of the nation: 


The opinion which had been entertained of 
Frederic at the time of his. elevation to the 


throne was now changed, becauſe he was become 
unfortunate. A diet, convoked by the victor, 


* 
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| declared, him an enemy to the country, and de- 

poſed him. owt. 11 

He did not indeed Ghana to this en 

without reſiſtance : but, though he diſplayed per- 

ſonal, bravery. at. the head of his troops, he ſhowed 
ſomething worſe than: weakneſs 3 in the cabinet, 

He ill ever be deſeryedly reproached. with the , 
lacnfice of Patkul, formerly . Charles's. ſubject. 
who, being diſgraced by that prince, had thrown Bo . 
himſelf into the arms of the Saxon, had well 
ſerved;him, and was baſply, delivered. up, by him 

tothe, reſentment of Charles, who, wreaked his 
vengeance, on him, by, a, cruel death. A prince 

may; pobly fall from the throne when, hurled from 

it py an irreſiſtible force: but meanly to kiſs the 

hand which, thruſts him from his ſcat, is the comp 
Netien af ignominy, for a monarch, , 
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1\Thg' crown which he had wreſted from F redet, — _— 
Charles XII conferred on a noble Pole, named 4. . 1704: | 

Staniflays; Leczinſki,;;and even impoſed on the — 
ſamer am obligation to wxite a gratulatory letter 1 
to his ſucceſſor; which monument of Fredetic's | 

weaknels is ſtill extant. The young Swede 3 | 

gun to have entertained ſo mean an opinion of f 

Him, that, accompanied only by faur perſons, he 

Vent to brave him in the midſt of his own capital 

and. of, a numerous garriſon, to eat and converſe 

familiarly. with him, while the dethroned monarch 

dared, not teſtify to him any other (entiments than 

thoſe of aſtoniſhment. 
VOL, ix. 
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If Frederic had not reſumed the diadem hell 

the diſaſters of Charles XII afforded him the op. 

| portunity,, 'we might imagine that his compli- 

- mentary letter to Staniſlaus contained the genuine 

expreſſion of a laudable indifference! for a nation 

who had diſdained him. But he again ſnatched 

the ſceptre as ſoon as he ſaw it within his reach 

Frederic: ſo attractive is authority! Like him, Staniſlaus 
ige, was in turn depoſed: like him, he pronounced 

| 2 70 his ow abdication ; and like him, too, he exerted 
himſelf to re-aſcend the vacated throne: But his 

Ip efforts were not ſo much voluntary as compelled 
by the obſtinacy of his Swediſh protector. Stanif 
lus, 2 prince of mild and humane diſpoſition, 

was rewarded for thoſe virtues by the good for- 
tune of his daughter, whom a train of unforeſeen 
Circumſtances united in marriage with Louis XV, 
Filing of France. A donation was made to him 
of the duchy of Lorraine, where he led a peace- 
ful life in the midft of the arts which he ad- 

| mired, and with all the honours of wes 

unattended by its burdens.” © 

© -Frederic-Auguſtus, on the contrary, reigned 

in the midſt of factions. He experienced all the 
rage of conſpiracies, let looſe not only againſt his 


——— 
a n 
\ 
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power but even againſt his life. Vet he was a humane 
Prince, a good father, a good huſband with ſome 
e exceptions on the ſcore of conjugal fidelity, 
very ſociable; and diſtinguiſhed by manners way 
, are ſuited to a public. ate 
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- He died in 1733: on which occaſion it Was Feder 
natural that his former rival Staniſlaus ſhould l. 
reſutne the poſt whith he bad yielded to him. 275% 
Actordingly he placed himſelf in the ranks as 4 
candidate. But he was oppoſed by the ſon of 
the deceaſed: and, though favoured yet too 
little ſupported by France whoſe monarch Louis 
XV had eſpouſed his daughter, he was obliged 

to telinquiſn his purſuit : nor did he, without 
incurring a thouſand dangers; eſcape from the 
Ruſfiafſ! and Saxon attnies which had united in 
fayoutr'of his competitor.  Frederic-Auguſtus III, 
however; was not univerſally acknowledged, until 
his title was recogniſed by an aſſembly called the 
* diet of pacification,” held at Warfaw in 1734. 
After thoſe firſt” merle his 1 was A on 
and peaceable. Las 

At his death which kapperitd on the fifth of 
Odtober 1763, his ſon, Who was beconte elector 
of Saxony, ſued for the crown which had been 
worn by his father. But his ſuit was traverſed by 
the czarina and the king. of Pruſſia, who jointly 
concerted”their meaſures to procure the election 
of a" piaft, that is to ſay, a Poliſh" nobleman. 
The views of theſe two powers were not difficult 
to be diſcovered. The Pruffian ' monarch wiſhed 
for a king who, poſſeſſing no forces of his own, 
and being reduced to thoſe of the republic of 
which that prince- knew the weakneſs, ſhould 
never be able to oppoſe the invaſions that he 
| L 2 | 
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nip, The czarina likewiſe wiſhed, to ſee a 
hill on the;throne for the, fame. reaſon;; But a 
more powerful motive, and one probably ſtill dear 
to her, heart, made her particularly wiſh, for the 
election gf, count Poniatowſki, whom ſhe warmly 

| recommended, to the diet, In addition to the 

* pleaſurezof placing the crown on the head of her 
favourite, Catharine further anticipated the ad. 
vantage, of, having for her neighboui a monarch 
who would be devoted to her, and capable of 
materially, affiſting her in the war which, ſhe had 

ta ſpſtain, againſt the Turks. Thus that candi- 
date, ſupported. by two powers, mounted the 
eee. throne of, Poland without men, on os _ 


Poniarowſki, 


A.D. ven of geptęmher 1764. ET tt 1 1 
' If, any prince ever had ihe — his 


crown heavy and beſet with thorns, Staniſlaus 
Auguſtus II ſtood in that predicament: Through 
an apprehenſion leſt the, monarchical party: ſhould 
prevail gyer the republican in the mixt govern- 
ment, f that country, the diets had during an 
entire, century attentively laboured to circum- 
ſcribe the king's. authority within very . narrow 
limits by diminiſhing his revenues and weakening 
the. army of the crown. Thus Pomatowſki, on 
his acceſſion to the throne ſaw himſelf nearly de- 
ſtitute of; money and troops. He alſo had the 
mortifi cation of ſeeing; that his two protectreſſes, | 
Ruſſũia and Pruſſia, inſtead of aiding him to re- 
ſtore nm to his * which was con- 


g 
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; vulſed by inveterate factions, ſeemed on the con- 


trary to exert all their efforts in exciting new 


diſturbances in the country. 


In Poland were a multitude of ſects, all com- 
priſed under the general appellation of diſſidents. 


The prevailing religion employed all poſſible 
means to repreſs the diffidents, who on their part 
inceſſantly laboured to extend themſelyes. Hence 
therefore a perpetual conflict, in which the catho- 
lic—who were the more ancient and more nume- 
rous party, and ſupported by the great nobles 
who either poſſeſſed or aſpired to their rich pre- 
lacies would finally have been victorious, if the 
neighbouring powers had not interfered in the 
quarrel, 
But Pruſſia and Ruſſia, at the end of a fort- 
night from the coronation of their protegt, cauſed 
to be preſented to him an imperious and peremp- 
tory memorial in favour -of the diffidents, for 
whom they demanded nothing leſs than an inde- 
finite freedom of worſhip, accompanied by every 
privilege which could fet them on a footing of 
equality. with the catholics. Conſiderably em- 
barrafſed by this requiſition, the king, after 
ſeveral fruitleſs negotiations undertaken with the 
view of approximating 'the_ parties, referred the 
buſineſs to the deciſion of a diet. That aſſembly 
met at Warſaw in the year 1768, and, by a 
great majority, nn the ene of the diſ- 
lidents, - 
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wilhed. 
enjoyment of the privileges which they had ob- 
them. As the diſſidents had confederated them- 


Federation of Bar, ſo called from the place where 
they aſſembled. Every individual wore his di- 
ſtinctive badge: it was no longer allowed to any 


in Poland with extreme fury. 


unite around him all the confederates of Bar, and 
engage them to concur with him in adopting 
- meaſures which might have effected the ſalvation 
of Poland. As he had been ſometimes obliged 
to bend, and to make ſome conceſſions to the 
diſſidents who were ſo powerfully protected, the 
confederates of Bar obſtinately perſevered in con- 
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\ The latter, however, being ſupported by the 


| two protecting powers, did not conſider them- 
ſelves as finally defeated. They formed confede- 
racies in ſeveral provinces, and called for a new 


diet. It was accordingly held in the following 


year at Warſaw, under the cannon of the Ruſſians 


The greateſt violence was employed on the occa- 


ſion: the biſhops of Cracow and of Kiow, ſeveral 
ſenators, and a number of grandees, were ſeiſed, 
carried off, and immured in Ruſſian fortrefles ; 


and the diſſidents obtained r thing they 
They every-where prepared to enter upon the 
tained; and the catholics every-where oppoſed 


ſelves, the others in like manner formed the con- 


man to ſtand neuter; and civil war broke forth 


In vain the king exerted his utmoſt efforts to 
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ſidering Poniatowſ{ki as entirely devoted to Ruſfia: 
they never would place any confidence in him, 
and even determined to rid themſelves of his 


oppoſition : for we have every reaſon to pre- 
ſume that ſuch was the object of the attempt 
which ſome of their number made upon him. | 

On the third of September 1771, the prince, 
returning to Warſaw about nine o'clock at night 


accompanied by few attendants, found himſelf - 


ſurrounded by a band of aſſaſſins. They com- 
pelled him to alight from his carriage : one of 
them held his piſtol to the king's breaſt ; but it 
was turned afide, and the ball pierced his hat. 
Another ſtruck him with a ſabre on the head, 
and ſeverely wounded him. [They dragged him 


between their horſes, and forcibly obliged him to 


mount one : but the animal, being too much 
urged to ſpeed, fell and broke his thigh ; and the 
king, being entangled under him, was with diffi- 
culty extricated, with a hurt in his foot. While 


they continued to drag him away notwithſtanding 
the difficulty he experienced in walking, they 


heard at a diſtance a Ruſſian patrol ; whereupon 
they immediately diſperſed. One alone of their 
number remained with the king, fuffered himſelf 
to be moved by his entreaties, and conducted 


him to a place of ſafety. The chiefs of the con- 


ſederates diſavowed the deed, and proteſted that 

they were free from all participation of it. Never- 

theleſs, if we may judge by the oonfeſſions af the 
a 2 
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guilty actors in the ſcene, who were almoſt all 


taken and brought to puniſhment, ſeveral of the 
chiets were not innocent of the crime, *- /- 
During eight years which had elapſed from hs 


time when Ruſſia and Pruſſia had firſt begun to 


diſturb Poland, thoſe two powers had enjoyed 
ſufficient leiſure to mature the project that they 
had formed of reſpectively invading thoſe pro- 
vinces which lay convenient to them. They 
might perhaps have been traverſed in their ini- 
quitous ſcheme by the emperor, if they had not, 


for the purpoſe of bribing off his oppoſition, lured 
his avarice by offering him a ſhare in the fruits of 
the meditated robbery. When every part of the 
villanous plan was arranged between the three 


royal conſpirators at the moment when nothing 
was leſs expected, they were ſeen, in the year 


1772, during a ſeaſon of profound peace, to in- 
troduce, each on his own ſide, an army into Po- 


land: and they were religiouſly obſervant” of the 


eſtabliſhed * cuſtom of cauſing thoſe armies to be 
duly accompanied by a manifeſto.” 


That production began by drawing a picture 


unfortunately too true of the 7 which af- | 
flicted Poland murders, conflagrations, violences 


of every ſpecies, fanaticiſm, anarchy, which at- 
tacked the public ſafety, ruined commerce, and 
did ſignal injury to agriculture. The author of 
the manifeſto added“ Fr rom the natural con- 
F nexions exiſting _— conterminous nations, 
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& the countries adjoining to poland experience 
« the diſagreeable effects of thoſe diſorders. 
* During ſeveral years back, they have been 


4 obliged to adopt the moſt expenſive meaſures 
„ for ſecuring the tranquillity of their frontiers, 


& In circumſtances fo critical, the courts of 


vienna and Berlin and Peterſburg, apprehenſive 
ti [eſt the domeſtic diſſenſions of Poland ſhould 
«produce changes in the political ſyſtem of 
G, Europe —unwilling moreoyer to abandon to 
« the chance of events ſeveral provinces of the 
* republic to which the three powers have con- 
e fiderable claims which they will juſtify in 
proper time and place—having therefore re- 
* ſpectively communicated to each other their 
* rights and pretenſions, and reciprocally Jatis- 
Wl fied each other thereon make known that 
* they are prepared to poſſeſs themſelves of an 
* equivalent, which ſhall be regulated in ſuch 
* manner as henceforward to eſtabliſh, between 


Poland and the neighbouring powers, more 


* certain and natural boundaries than thoſe which 


* have heretofore exiſted. And, in conſideration | 


© of that equivalent, the three courts renounce 
all demands, pretenſions, claims of indemnifica- 
tion, and intereſts, which they might otberwiſe 
form againſt the poſſeſſions of the republic.” 


{ Such are the titles on which was grounded the | 


invaſion of ſeveral. prov inces—an invaſi on that 
coſt Poland above ſeven thouſand ſquare leagues 
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of territory, with the loſs of nearly five millions o 


6 inhabitants. A diet was convoked, which was 
 farrounded by the troops of the three confederate 


powers, and confirmed the partition in 1773. 
Another meeting, held in 1775 under the fame 


precautions, gave to Poland a conſtitution, which 


revived the former abuſes of the government, and, 


among others, the liberum veto by which a fingle 


noble had in his power to ſtop all the reſolutions 
of the national afſembly—a privilege ſa favourable 
to the fomentation of factions. | 

The king had proteſted againſt the partition, 
Several grandees, nevertheleſs, dared to reproach 
He 
anlwered them with emotion, © Gentlemen, I am 
«< weary of liſtening to you. The partition of our 


e unfoxtunate country is a conſequence of your 


ambition, of your diſſenſions, of your unceaſing 
diſputes. Tis to yourſelves alone that you are 


to attribute your misfortunes. —In effect, 
greater harmony and union might have enabled 


Poland to ſupport herſelf againſt the uſurpatory 


- coalition, and perhaps to repair her loſſes. She 


had ſome hope of this from the reſult of a diet 


convoked in 1788, and which, after above two 
© years ſpent in debates, at length produced, on the 


third of May, 1791, a conſtitution which cor- 
rected the defects of that framed in 1775, and which 


was capable of effecting the reparation of the 


paſt, loſſes by reſtoring to the nation her priſtine 
energy. 
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The three partitioning courts oppoſed that con · 
ſitution on the ground of their haying guarantied 
that of 1775. Confederations were formed for 
and againſt it. The king acceded to that of Tar- 
gowitz which declared for an accommodation with 
the three coaleſced powers: but theſe, availing 
themſelves of the general diſorder, at length con- 
ſummated their project of a complete invaſion. 
Yet, in a diet aſſembled at Grodno in April 1793, 
they did nothing more than confirm the partition 


before ſettled between them; and they declared 


that © they incorporated with their reſpective ſtates 
* the Poliſh provinces which they at that time 
« held in poſſeſſion, for the purpoſe of ſecuring 


them from the deſtructive effects of the extra- 


vagant ſyſtems which were attempted to be in- 
troduced into them; and that this reſolution, 
which they reduced to practice, was firm and 
jrrevocable. | ae eee 
The king, an impotent witneſs of that fatal 
diſmemberment, formally abdicated the throne by 
an act ſigned at Grodno on the twenty-firſt. of 
November 1793. That reſignation was con- 
demned as an inſtance of unmanly baſeneſs by 
{ome zealous Poles who aſſembled under the con- 
duct of a chief named Koſciuzko. Obliged as 
they were to combat numerous armies well diſci- 


plined and provided with every neceſſary, deſpair 


often ſerved them in lieu of every reſource, and 
cCompenſated all their deficiencies. They gained 
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ſeveral didotice; and won the admiration even of 


their enemies: but their exertions, divided be- 
_ :tweent ſucceſſes and defeats, were productive of no 


other effect than that of covering Poland with 


þ carnage and ruin. At length they were defeated 
and diſperſed: and then the priſons were crowded, 
ſcaffolds were erected, blood flowed in ſtreams, 


_— by an act ſigned at Peterſburg on the third 


of January 1795, and communicated to all the 


5 powers of Europe, the three potentates deſignated 


the limits that were reſpectively to ſeparate them 
in the heart of Poland, which they entirely _ 


2 to themſelves. 
From that moment, Poland, which had during 


more than a thouſand years figured in Europe as 


An independent and frequently a formidable ſtate, 


way deprived of that title, and will continue in her 
preſent degraded condition until perhaps, among 
the partitioning powers, there ariſe one who ſhall 


© "expel the other two, and ame 10 Poland her 
former ſplendor. Ache 


By an act ſigned at Petetfbut on the fixth of 


January 1797, the three courts formed an en- 


gagement to extinguiſh by different means the 
debts of Poland, to diſcharge thoſe of the king, 


to ſecure to him the enjoyment of all his patri- 
monial or acquired property, and to pay him an 
3 annual penſion of two hundred thouſand ducats. 
He fixed his principal reſidence at Grodno, 


23 whence the czar Paul I, on his acceſſion to the 
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Riſen throne, invited the-ill-fated- monarch. to 
peterſburg ga ſcene that muſt doubtleſs have re- 
called to his mind the adventures of his youth, 5 
which ſeemed to promiſe him a happier deſtiny. 
Such is the fate of a nation who conſtantly op- 
| pioſed: a powerful! barrier to the Ottoman inva- 
fionz—who formerly triumphed over the Ruſſians, 
and carried her victorious banners into the heart 
of Germany; and to the banks of the Rhine. In 
reſlecting on that dreadful cataſtrophe, we might 
apply to: thoſe much leſs important ſtates which 
the Gallic viQovics threaten with change or: dem 
verſion: that Pale of ure our Pe- 
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— Ken the; middle of the fixth. century, the bannt, an 
Romans—who, as we. haye already ſeen, had in xy 
vaded England—abandoned it, being recalled w 
home by the preſſing neceſſities, of their own em- * 
pire. The iſland was at that, time called Britain. 

The Romans left it expoſed to the hoſtile in- 
raiogs of, the; Saxons, ; a continental tribe in- 
habit ing the oppoſite coaſt; from whom they had 
till then detended it. Thoſe invaders, from the 
ſuore where they landed, advanced into the in- 
terior of the country chaſed before them the 
Britons, whom they contined to the narrow limits 
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of a few'provinces—and formed of their: conqueſts 
_ ſeven kingdoms, which were called the Heptarchy; 
that is to ſay, the government of ſeven. Britain, 
when ſubjugated, took the name of Angle-land or 
England, from the”: Angles, one of the Saxon 
tribes. © Theſe victors were in their turn expoſed: 
to the invaſion of the Danes, and abandoned to 
thoſe new gueſts certain tracts of country, where 
the latter fortified themſelves e Ws" con- 
cluſion of the ſixth century. 
At the ſame period Chriſtianiſm n into 
England. Ethelbert king of Kent, one of the 
| principal -monarchs of the heptarchy; had obtained 
in marriage Bertha daughter of Caribert king of 
Paris, on condition of allowing her the un- 
Lreſtrained exerciſe of her religion. The exemplary 
conduct of his wife, together with that of the 
biſhops and prieſts whom ſhe had brought over 
With Her; , inſpired her hufband with'fo favourable 
a opififor' of the Chriſtian doctrine, that he em- 
btaced it : in which he was imitated by great 
numbers of his ſubjects. Pope Gregory, being 
appriſed of this fucceſs, ſent over miſſionaries 
under the conduct of a monk named Auguſtine, 
who ſpread themſelves through the other king · 
dums of the heptarchy, and made conſiderable 
| progreſs, being ſeconded by the queens, who 
efficaciouſſy Aburel for the converſion of their 


- huſbands. 
Ik̃he zeal of theſe princeſſes aroſe in great 
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meaſure from the intereſt which they and other 
married women felt in propagating a religion that 


been originally inſtructed by miſſionaries who 


teſtified in the ſequel a warm attachment to the 


the ſeven kingdoms, having been guilty of a mur- 
der, gave, as an expiation of his crime, one tenth 
of all his property to the church, and ſubjected 
his realm to the payment of an annual contribu- 


college at Rome. Every family poſſeſſing an in- 
come of thirty pence was rated at the annual ſum 
of. one penny. This tax, originally confined to 
the kingdom of Mercia, was afterward extended 
to the others, under the name of Peter-pence, 
when all England was united under the a 
099 Hy by the deſtruction of the heptarchy. 
This union was accompliſhed at the cloſe of — 
| ninth century, but did not take place all at once. 


contrary to their intentions, contributed to that 
event. Each of their victories tended to con- 
vince the Engliſh of the neceſſity of a welk 
directed reſiſtance, which could not be made ex- 
. » cept by a ſingle power. But the kings of the 
heptarchy, often divided by intereſt and jealouſy, 


- . baniſhed polygamy, divorces, erratic amours, and 
rendered facred- the rights of marriage. Having 


were almoſt all Romans, the kings of England 


court of Rome, and a reſpe&ful obedience to its 
commands. Thus, Otho, king of Mercia, one of 


tion for the foundation and ſupport of an Engliſh 


The inceflant attacks of the Danes, by an effect | 
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| oi poſed to thoſe i conquerors only an inadequate 
force. By uſurpations. or alliances ſeveral of thoſe 
petty kingdoms were united, pn APs com- 


ſtand the 


poſeck a more fonmidable maſs to 
ceaſed: 


Mock of the Danes. Thus the hep 


but the indiviſible, unity of, the whole was not 
eſtahliſhed till. the reign of Alfred the Great. 


231 That prince, equally. celebrated in romance as 
in hiſtory, was one of the beſt and greateſt 


monarchs ho ever filled the Engliſh: throne, 
He mounted it at the age of twenty-two, already 


trained in combating the Danes under the eye of 


his elder brother Ethelbert king-of Kent. The 


Atte dying of fatigue, Alfred without heſitation 


undertook the burden of a crown: difficult to be 


| Gupportedpand of which he well Knewithe weight, 


He continued againſt, the enemies / of chis nati ys 


country:a war which in the beginning proved ad- 
vantageous to him within one year che engaged 
them meight bat tles, and won as many victories. 


But, new ſwarms of thoſe foreigners pouring into 


tte iſand, the Engliſm were terrified by their 


numbers, and deſetted their young monarch. 


| _ Aﬀter having roamed for ſome time accompanied 


only by a ſingle attendant whom he was at length 


#8 obliged to diſmiſs, he diſguifed himſelf in a 


ruſtic+garb, and ſpent a PRO in 415 ny of 
a herdſman. 
Their ſucceſſes eibboldined. — e to 


| aggravate the burden of their yoke on the necks 
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of the conquered. Goaded by oppreſion, the 
latter roſe” in their own defence, and made ſome 
proſperous efforts. Alfred, hearing in his retire- 


ment'the intelligence of their good fortune, joined 
them; and, his name alluring back to his ſtandards 


ſeveral of thoſe who had formerly abandoned 


him, their number ſoon increaſed. He now 
found himſelf enabled to fight pitched battles; to 


take towtis, and reduce the foreigners to the ne- 


ceſſity of ſuing for peace and ſubmitting to terms 
of inferiority. To prevent theit recovering from 


this check, he ſtationed on the coaſts a number 


of veſſels deſtined to intercept any Daniſh fleets 
which might attempt to bring re-inforcements 
to their countrymen. Thus the Engliſh marine 
owes its origin to Alfred: but his people were 
indebted to him for another advantage not leſs 


important, that of being reformed and Poliſhed | 


by his inſtitutions and his example. 


His education had been ſo completely neglected A 


that at the age of twelve years he was yet un- 


acquainted with the firſt elements of literature. 


A taſte for ſcience was infuſed into him by his 
mother,” who delighted in the peruſal of the 
Saxon poems, the only vehicle of inſtruction 
which the age afforded. 'But the ſon proceeded 
farther: he earneſtly applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the Latin language, as being the key which 
might open for him the door to other treaſures of 
knowledge. When freed from the cares of war, 
Vol. Ix, M 
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he devoted, himſelf to the inſtruction of his coun- 
trymen. He. formed a code of laws, founded the 


unixerſity of Oxford, and endowed it with great 


pri; lleges for the purpoſe of attraQting to it an 
afflu ux of learned men, who accordingly flocked to 
it from, ; all. quarters. Jo the incentiye of other 


140. 


| epcquragements he added that of his own. pls | 


He had. a tincture of all, the ſciences, was fond of 


| muſic, a and had the reputation of being one of the 
beſt poets. of his time. For the inſtruction of 


his people, he tranſlated into the Saxon lan- 


guage a paſtoral letter of Saint Gregory, Boe- 


thius's treatiſe on the Conſolation of Philoſophy, 


Bede“ 8. Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and Kſop's fables 


which appeared to him well calculated to in 


N rude people with ſome notions of morality. 


Alfred rendered þ his court brilliant: he diſplayed 
to the eyes of his, ſubjects the precious ſtuffs and 
Ke rich productions of caſtern induſtry, with the 
view. of exciting a deſire to imitate them, He 


| encouraged. manufactures, and never failed to 


reward. the author of a uſeful invention. The 
following, portrait of him has been, drawn, which 


ſuits ſo few monarchs, and even ſo; few men. 


+* - we: 


Alfred was equally ; amiable in his perſon. and ac- 


wee in his 4 7 At -the bare debt of of 


# — * - 


blended i in | his cnt. He was moderate, yet 


I 
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enterprifing—firm, but not inflexible— mild and 


prev in the focial circle, he was ſtetn and ſerere 
in command; yet the attention which he paid to 


the rigid execution of juſtice did not prevent his 


dittinguiſhing bimfelf by clemency. We ought 
not Kagerer to be” ſurpriſed” at the enthuſiaſtic 
alltniration which tlie Engliſh have Preſerved for 
his memory. Hiſtorians make hitn the author of 

various uſeful jaſtitutions; and romance - writers 
| bare attributed to bith, as exploits of chivalry, 
1 number of heroic Ueeds A to uſtrite | 
ſeperat” momitchs- i WO. er 22t0ggh, 

The poſterity of Alfred continutti hig more 
than a century to occupy the Fnblith throne He 
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| was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward, who' prudeatly Edward 


manageck the reins of government, with the 2 8 . 


alliſtance of his "lifter Ethelfleda, the worthy 
daughter of Alfred. *'Edwatrd's legitimate ſon be- 
ing too young at the time of his father's death, 


his natural brother Attielſtan was' promoted to the awelgun, 


throne, on which he was ſucceeded' by the legiti- 


A. D. 925. 


mate ſon Edmund, wo was followed by his Edmund, 


brother Edred. The latter was much attached to al ik 


947. 


the monks, and gave them an aſcendency over the A.D. 246. 


ſecular clergy. Whether through a zeal for re- 
form, or an idea of ſuperior perfection, the prieſts 
ſubmitted to celibacy in Edward's time; and it 
is remarked, that, under his reign, England be- 
came as it were a province to the popedom. His 


__ nephew Edwy, Edmund's ſon=who ſucceeded tet, . 


M 2 


- - 
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Edred becauſe the ſon of the latter was, too 
young—did.1 not ſhow himſelf ſo favourable to the 
monks ; but he learned by fatal experience that it 

was dangerous to be conſidered by them as an 
enemy. Dunſtan, their chief, openly declared 
againſt the imprudent Edwy, and raiſed the 
people in inſurrection. The queen Elgiva took 

| part. with her huſband, not lefs through intereſt 

than inclination, ; The monks wiſhed to haye her 
divorced, under pretence of her, being too nearly 

allied by conſanguinity. to her huſband. The king 
reſolutely oppoſed them; but the queen ſuffered 

from them the moſt inhuman treatment, and 
Edwy was dethroned, and died in a ſtate of 

4 wretcheqneſs. We 

8 In his place was ſubſtituted his brother Edgar, 
who, too well appriſed by his example of the 

| danger which he might incur by oppoling Dun- 
ſtan and his adherents, ſuffered them to enjoy un- 
limited authority. For this condeſcenſion he was 

- requited by their unbounded indulgence to all 

. his irregularities. He carried off from a convent 
to = nun, named Editha, with whom he lived on the 
* +... footing of a huſband : nor was any other penance 
impoſed on him for that 1acrilegious deed than 
2 Prohibition to wear his crown at public Cere- 
monies during ſeven years. Two other marriages 
which Edgar contracted were accompanied by ex- 
traordinary circumſtances. Arriving-by-chance at 
=D. _ ngbleman's, feat, he ſaw and admired the j 
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| daughter of the family, and requeſted her 'mo- 


ther's conſent that the young lady ſhould be in- 


ttoduced to him in the night. The mother ſub- 
ſtituted one of her -maids 1 in her ſtead. The king, 
on awaking in the morning, found his bedfellow 


to his liking, and . her frag his couch 28 


to the throne. 


"Having become a widower, and hearing great e 


encomitims laviſhed on the charms of Elfrida the 


daughter of a very rich earl, he ſent Athelwold, 


one of his favourites, to aſcertain whether her 
deauty correſponded to the deſcriptions which 
fame had given of it. On beholding her, the 


royat confidant immediately was etiamoured : he 1 
repreſented her to Edgar as little worthy of his 


choice ; and, 'when he thought he had weaned the 
king's faney from its unſeen object, he married 
her himſelf. Jealouſy is ever buſy in courts, and 
did not on this occaſion ſuffer the monarch to re- 
main long ignorant of the deceit that had been 
practiſed on him. He procured the aſſaſſination 

of the huſband ; after which, the widow, eaſily 

conſoled for the death of him who had diſap- 
pointed her of a throne, willingly accepted the 

: _ which now conducted her to it. 2 


© "Edgar rendered to England a ſervice of which it 


to this day feels the benefit: he conceived the 

project of deſtroying the wolves, and ſet his ſub- 

jects the example of vigorouſly chaſing thoſe 

voracious animals. He moreover accepted, in 
M3 


765. 


Edward the 
Martyr, 
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commutation ,af,thertr ibute from Wales, a fr tain 
number of walves' heads which; were. appually 


bropght e bim. Thus he ngarly.extirpated 
dhe racer which; by the efforts of hig: dug nem. 
Pas at, length totally ce from that part of 


Smet Bfitang s enn bor ©; Ai aid 8 
Fis fon Edward was * pion. years old at 


A.D. 975. his, Father's, death. The; throne which pf. Tight 


belonged:t0;him. was, diſputed, by; his ſtepmother 
Elfridag;who, finding her intrigues unſucceſsful, 


capſedi the young moparch to be aſſaſſinated. 


Although, ge religious motixe had any, ſhare. in 
Proguringabis. death, he was honoured. with the 


vn 19 title of the? Martyr Io his brother Ethelred, 


A. D 


who ſycpecded!bim, was given the appellation of 
dhe Uargadye He ſhowed; however, that, lazy peo- 
ple are: ſg;mcrmes formidable, becauſe, they ſtop at 


nothing:;&gr the fake of exempting themſelves 
from ttouble:;:; The Danes, who had given much 
uneaſineſs to his predeceſſots, never ceaſod to 
dliſtund him in like manner: thoſe who were al- 
tag y ſettled: in the country and poſſeſſed tracts 


af lanq; e gemanded nigre, and were never ſatis- 
bed hahe hL invaders who poured in were in- 


duced only by dint of money to re embark and 
depart. Ethelred took theſe inconveniences into 


conſideratien in the ſecrecy of his cabinet: he 


formed! his reſolution, and privately. 1 iſſued his 


orders. Purſuant to thoſe, on the fifteenth: of 


i November 1 e * of Saint Brice, 


*S - *. = . r 
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Ubich that year happened on funday, à day on 


wich the Danes were accuſtomed to indulge d in 


er 


tacked and maſſacred through the while Xing- ; . 


dom: nor did the hand of deſtruction ſpare 

even children born of Daniſh fathers and Engliſh 
mothets, or of Engliſh fathers and Danifhimothers. 
Pyven the Daniſh monarel s ſiſter, who wis mar- 
ried in England, did not eſcape the general doom, 


though ſhe was a Chriſtian:? after” having ſeen Her. | 
children murdered! before her eyes, ſhe? Falſred 


the ſame fite derelf 11 che exprels C6ttitad: "of 
a Ethelred. £199 11997 0! 218179409 alt 
The dee of this tminſactioh-ariiving in Den. 


mark fired every bofom witty the deſſte ef ven- 


geatice. The Danes. embarked in trbwds under 
the condück of their king. Ethelrect the Un- 
ready} Who ought to have bthected this terrible 
invaBon; being now unprepafed or iN ſupported, 
was reduced, -after ſevxrul defeats, to recur to the 
ignolnitiious | expedient of -- propoſing: 4 ſum of 
money as the price of peace. Indignant at his 
baſsheſs, the Engliſh'ndbles renounced their alle- 


Ethelred eſcaped into Notmandy, then ſubject to 


the [way of a nation of northern conquerors, büt 


who were rivals of and little friendly to the in- 
vaders of England. The latter ſo lawleſsly abuſed 


ther ſucceſſes, that the Engliſh recalled Ethelred, 


* 


glance” to him, and ſubmitted to the Danes. 


tr.. & 
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ho reconquered. ſome „ provinges, and left 
his ee Kinde to... is ſon Ed- 
mund. 66 10 ei 
0-777 i Edmund was ; ſacnamed Tron-fide. on agcount.of 
4.5. 1016. his ſtrength and valour. But thoſe qualities, did 
| not-ſaye him from the. diſgracefpl noceſſity of ratiſy- 
ing the partition made by his father with Canute 
king -of- Denmark. The. latter, in conſequence 
of. the; luden and violent death of Edmund in 


| Canute, the following year, became ſole mongich of all 
England, This Cannte was ſurnamed the Great, 


A. D. 1017. 


an account of his rapid and gonſtant ſucgeſſes 
His courtiers, in their ecſtaſy occaſionęd by his 
triumphs, exbauſted their ingenuity zi flattering 
compliments! to their wonarch, which at. length 
diſpleaſed him. Nothing, ſaid they emphati- 
cally,.,*{ nothing:is impoſlible to yur power.“ 


Tired, of theſe adulations, Canute. repaired to the 
ſea · hoe at; the time when the tide was. riſing, 
and there, ſeated on a chair of bus, he cried out 


in ap imperative tone, 17 Je. waves! I forhid hon 


EE to. approach, and 1 command you tot retire.” ; 


e But the waves ſtill continued to advance ere 
Vypon, turning to his courtiers, “ You: fee,” 
_ Jaid,,* the nature of my power. 7 


+ that, ſuch as you attriþate to me belongs only 


7 to, the Lord of the univerſe, who by: breath 
« can overturn. the moſt; folid: «Rees of human 
0 ner e S143 354 ft dan. „ 


FS FSE 3 o0& 
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To Canute fuccdeded his ſon Harold, who aid Harold, 
Ne peaceably enjoy the throne, being oppoſed * 
by his brother Hardicanute, who afterward ob- Hardicanute 
tained ſole poſſeſſion of the crown in conſequence 
of Harold's premature death. Notwithſtanding 
their quarrels, thoſe two brothers had co- operated 
with each other in excluding two eompetitors 
whom their claims rendered dangerous Edward 
and Alfred, deſcendents of the Saxon kings. 
Ethelred had taken them with him to Normandy 
when himſelf obliged to ſeek a ſhelter in that 
country; and they had there been educated. 
During the / conteſt between the two Daniſh 
brothers, they made their appearance in England: I 
but, after an unſucceſsful battle, Alfred was taken 
priſoner :/ his eyes were put out by Harold's 
order; and he died in conſequence of that opera- 
tion. Edward en to Normandy, his former 
_ | | 6 
During this war, the Daniſh brothers had been 
poverfully affiied by an Engliſh nobleman named 
Godwin. His wealth and credit gave him pre- 
tenſions to the crown: and the hope of one day 
wearing it impelled him to give his aid rather to 
thoſe foreigners who would ever be conſidered as 
ulurpers, than to princes of the Saxon race which 
bad in its favour the affections of the nation. 

But, in ſpite of all Godwin's efforts, Edward the pawns the 
ſurviying brother of the unfortunate Alfred was 2 
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85 . recalled from Normandy after the death of Canute, 
and elevated to the thronmeee 
His reign was long, and Wo Fane His 
© * punctuality in the performance ofiagligious du · 
ties obtained for him the titles of daint and Con. 
feſſor: but the moſt, meritorious part of his ad- 
miniſtrat ion was the attention whichb he. paid to 
the ſtrict diſtribution of juſtices al Abe was des 
ſtitute of children, the ſucceſſion taithe crown 
cauſed him much ungafineſs. He eouldenot doubt 
that it was viewed with the eg of nging ambis 
tion by Harold the: ſon: of Godwin, who daily 
laboured to win the people Hy his affability, and 
the nobles by his munificence. Forethe purpoſe 
af defeating his ſchemes, Edward, invited from 
Hungary one of his nephews, ſon to the unfor: 
tunate Alfred. That prince died ſoan after his 
arrival in England, leaving a ſon. in- mon: age, by 
name Edgar. Edward diſpoſed of the ſceptre in 
his fayour, and placed him under the tutelage f 
William duke of Normandy; the fillegititmate ſon 
of that Roberd who had been ſo uſeful. à friend 
to him in the ſeaſon of misfortune, Through | 
_ gratitude, |, he called to the | throne the guar- 
dian the ſon of dis en in caſe un his vn 
death. 2. | 
At 8 time of 1 Edwards aan al Harold's 
4 ee had been ſo well platined; that no exer- 
tions were made in fayour of Edgar, the grand- 
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nephew rof the defunct, who was a young prince 
of ſmall promiſe, and known weakneſs of inteb- 
lect. Hareld therefore aſcended the throne with 
the conſent of the nobles and the people: He 


had a brother named Toſti, a man of deep in- 


3 with whom he had never lived on good 

Toſti, not eſteemed by the nation, con- 
— * unable to excite a domeſtic revolt againſt 
his brother, went to raiſe enemies againſt him 


in Denmark and Norway, whence returning he 


landed in England at the head of an army. tis 
abject was to expel his brother from the throne, 
or oblige him to ſhare the government with, him. 


tbo victory, but hot without . the en 
bis army: * 
At this criſis landed. a ur pain — 
he would have ſtood in need of his whole force 
William duke of Normandy, who had croſſed the 


ka to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom to which 


A bloody battle enſued, in which Harold gained 
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he had been nominated by Edward. He pre- 


tended that England was oppreſſed by Harold, 
whom he repreſented as a uſurper. He came, 
as he alleged, in compliance with the repeated 


V invitations of the Engliſh nobles,” of whom 


indeed a great number diſdained ſubjection to 
a man who had lately been their equal. Imme- 
diately after his debarkation, William ſent back 
his ſhips to Normandy, to impreſs his followers 


with a conviction that their only reſource lay in 


8 In William I, began the my of the Nor- 
onqueror 


4.5. 1066, man kings of England. He was ſtyled the Con- 


Victory. | Harold thought to tempt him by the 
offer of a large ſum of money: but William re- 


favour William was probably certain. No other 
arbiter replied Harold, than the God of 
e battles; He alone ſhall decide between us.“ 


- plate called Haftings: a dreadful carnage en. 


bodies of fifteen "thouſand Normans: but the 
number of Engliſh who- periſhed: was much 


divided into two remarkable periods: in the 


object of univerſal admiration, and confirmed 
him in the poſſeſſion of that authority which the 
event of a battle had conferred on him; It i 
allowed that if there had been any Engliſh chief 
capable of collecting the ſcattered remains of the 
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jecde d it with ſcorn, and in his turn Propoſed 
that Harold ſhould either yield to him the crown, 
or do him homage for it as his vaſſal, or decide 
the conteſt by ſingle combat, or, if he choſe, to 
fobmit the decifion of it to the pope, of whoſe 


Accordingly a combat was furiouſly commenced at 


ſued, and the plain was covered with the dead 


wo W CC=_CEAS =. oo 


greater. Harold fell, pierced with an ' arrow 
while gallantly fighting, and, together with his 
life, Joſt his crown, which now: weren, the me- 
ward of the victor. 1 


queror. The time of his goverment may be 


former, his clemency and juſtice rendered him an 


diiſcomfited army, he might ſtill have ſucceſsfully 
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conteſted: William's poſſeſſion of the throne. But 
the tertor excited by the Norman's victory opened 


brought the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the nobles to pay 
obeiſance at his feet. The Conqueror gave them 
2 gracious reception, confirmed their titles, be- 
ſtowed the earldom of Oxford on Edgar the heir 
of the ancient royal race, and treated him with 
erery appearance of the moſt cordial friendihip— 
affeting nevertheleſs to conſider him only as the 
nephew of Edward the Confeſſor, without ac<. 
knowledging him to poſſeſs any title to the 


the tight of conqueſt. | 


The affairs of his new kingdom "_ e 


well ſettled, he ſet out for Normandy, cautious: 
however to take with him the principal Engliſtr 
nobles under pretence of an unwillingneſs to 
ſorego the pleaſure of their ſociety,” but in reality 


or the purpoſe of doing himſelf honour by the 
plendor of ſo brilliant an eſcort, and of keeping 


them as hoſtages. He was alſo careful to place 
in the hands of his own countrymen all the higher 
offices; of the ſtate, and ſuch as conferred the 
geeateſt authority. Attentive to reſerve excluſively: 
to himſelf the power of the ſword which had- 
opened his way to the throne, he diſarmed tlie 
akabitants of London and of all the other cities: 
whoſe population was capable of exciting his 


to him the gates of the moſt conſiderable towns, and 


throne, which he himſelf . in n by | 
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ſome leſs· favoured lords propagated through the 
nation. The reſentment of the Engliſh was in- 


gf cutting off during William's abſence all the 


frightful ſcheme was on the eve of exploding into 


| Conqueror, whom that conſpiracy ' recalled to 

England ſooner." than he had originally propoſed, 
He now reviſited the country in a temper of 
mind toward his new ſubjects very 3 from 


gentle means having proved unſucceſsful, he de. 
termined at leaſt to awe them into ſubmiſſion by 
terror; and / ta make the greateſt poſſible advantage 
af his conqueſt. Accordingly be revived 0f 
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diſtruſt, and placed Norman ee in- all the | 


moſt important fortreſſes. 


The precaution of taking Bog in fuch a 


number of the Engliſh nobleſſe proved perhaps 


more detrimental to the Conqueror than advan- 
tageous. If, attached to William by his good 
treatment, they had remained at home, they might 
have checked the progreſs of that diſcontent which 


famed to ſuch heat, that a reſolution was adopted 
Normans in the kingdom in one day. This 
execution, when it was diſcovered and prevented. 


The blood of the principal accomplices ſtreamed 
an the ſcaffolds even before the return of the 


that in which he had ſet out. | 
His endeavours! to conciliate their affections b 


augmented the former taxes which he had either 
ſuppreſſed or diminiſhed ; and, on hearing the 
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murmurs and complaints of the people, he " IT 


ther aggravated the burden. Too faithfully imi- 


tating the conduct of their duke, and fure of not 


diſpleaſing him by. haraſſing. the Engliſh, the 
Normans: practiſed: every ſpecies of vexation. 


Oppreſſian engendered | hatred : | hatred kindled 


the deſire of vengeance; and, as the Normans 
paid little reſpect to the lives of the Engliſh, ſo, 


on the other hand, ſcarcely a day paſſed without 
ſome Normans being found murdered in the 
woods and on the high ways. The invaders are 


now in their turn ſeiſed by terror, and flee in 
croyds from that land which at every ſtep pre- 


ſented them with ſnares and embuſcades. Even 


men who occupied the rank of governors en- 
treated permiſſion of the Dane to retum to 
Normandy. 101 


In conſequence of theſe dateien William 
ſan himſelf likely to be ſoon left alone in the 


hands of the exaſperate Engliſh. The appre- 
henſion of ſuch an event prompted! him to the 


Adoption of a deſperate reſolution. It was chiefly. 


in the northern counties that this ſyſtem of 


marched to thoſe parts at the head of an army, 
and abandoned the moſt beautiful tracts of country 
to the unbridled rage of his incenſed ſoldiers. 
The houſes were deſtroyed and reduced to aſhes; 
the flocks and herds were driven off; the imple- 


ments of agriculture were broken; the wretehed 


aſſaſſination prevailed: the Conqueror therefore 
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inhabitants fled forlorn, unable to carry away 
- aught of their property, and expoſed to perith 
through hunger and cold. The irritated monarch 
confiicated the eſtates of the nobles, many of 
whom were compelled to flee to foreign countries; 
while thoſe who continued in the kingdom—the 
deſcendents of ancient and honourable families. 
had the mortification of ſeeing their caſtles occu- 
pied and their lands poſſeſſed by Normans of the 
meaneſt extraction. As to the plebeian claſs of 
the Engliſh, if they dared to make any reſiſtance, 
the ferocious victor deprived them of an arm or 
a leg or an eye, and in that mutilated ſtate diſ- 
miſſed them, that the appearance of thoſe un- 
fortunate wretches exhibited in the neighbouring 
diſtricts might inſpire univerſal terror, and awe 
every mind to ſubmiſſion. 

At the ſight of theſe barbarities, Rügen though 
11 treated with diſtinction, became afraid 
leſt they ſhould extend to him, and fled into 
Scotland, where king Malcolm gave him 2 
friendly reception, and married his eldeſt ſiſter, 
by whom he had a daughter, in whoſe poſterity 
the two royal races, 'the Saxon and the Norman, 

were aſterward united. After ſome time, Ed- 
gar, recovering from his alarms, returned to 
England, and there lived as a private individual, 
without ambition. He found his diſtrict rendered 
ſomewhat more peaceable by the late meaſures 
which William had adopted. When the Nor- 
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man firſt invaded England, the biſhops and 
priefts fivoured him, becauſe he was countenanced 
by the pope : but the clergy could not view his 


ſubſequent oppreſſions without murmuring. Ap- 
prehenſive of the conſequences of their diflatis- 


faction, the Conqueror carried the Engliſh biſhops 


away priſoners to Normandy, ſubſtituted Norman 
prieſts in their ſtead, and filled all the other ex- 


alted ranks of the ſecular and regular prieſthood 


with his on countrymen. This method of 


changing the opinion of a nation was ſucceſsful 


with William, and ſecured to his poſterity the 
diadem which he had won by the ſword. 


However formidable the power of William, 


his eldeſt ſon Robert dared to revolt againſt him. 
He aſked for an apanage which his father re- 


fuſed to grant: whereupon a war broke out be- 


tween them, and was carried on with vigor. 


In one of thoſe frequent ſkirmiſhes which enſued, 
chance brought the king and the prince in oppo- 


ſition to each other. The concealment of their 
doſed viſors preventing their mutual recognition, 
they eommenced a furious conflict; when, after 
ſereral aflaults, the ſon wounded his father in the 
m, and unhorſed him. At the voice of William 
crying out for aſſiſtance, Robert recogniſed him, 
ſprang from is horſe, dropped on his knees by 
his? parent's ſide, and implored his forgiveneſs. 
But the monarch, impotent of his anger, loaded 
kim with reproaches and maledictions. He after- 
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ward however received him into favour at the 


interceſſion, of Matilda the young prince's mother, 
with whom William lived thirty years in the 
moſt affectionate union. 

For the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing an exact pro- 
portion in the payment of taxes, William ordered 
a deſcriptive liſt to be made of all the lands in 
England, and with his own hand traced the plan 
of it. In that regiſter, every thing was noticed 
the extent and value of landed poſſeſſions, the 
different nature of the ſoil, meadows, woods, 
arable land, names of the proprietors, even the 
number of the ſlaves and cattle. Thus, amid 
the din of arms, and in a kingdom not yet fully 
recovered from the ruge, ſnocks under which it had 
lately tottered, William accompliſhed - a, tak 

which has ſeveral times been unſucceſsfully at- 
tempted in the ſeaſon of profound peace by 
monatchs | OG abſolute 0. e n 


authority. 


William is ae vin an e 10 
| - fion for the chaſe, which induced him to lay 
waſte, near his palace at Wincheſter, a tract d 
country thirty miles in extent, to cover it with 
2 foreſt where he might enjoy that diverſion : for 
which purpoſe, the houſes were demoliſhed and 
the inhabitants expelled. That princely ſport was 
forbidden to others under the moſt rigorous pe- 
nalties : whoever killed a deer or a boar or even # 
hare, was puniſbed by the privation of his eyes 
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iheteas the murder of a man might be atoned 


by the payment of a moderate ſum. Such is the 


formed under the influence of paſſion! While on 
the one hand we do juſtice to William's great 
qualities; ſuch as courage and {kill in war, and 


ability in the cabinet, we cannot deny that he 


was cruel and vindictive and implacable, that he 
was never cherked in the purſuit of his am- 


bitious projects either by the laws of equity or 


the ſuggeſtions of benevolence. Accordingly he 
was mofe feared than beloved. He left four ſons, 
of whoim only three acted parts We of notice 
—Rohert, William, and Henry. Ait 10 25. 

+ Whether through predilection for his ſecond 
ſon William, or reſentment of the diſobedience 
of Robert his eldeſt, the Conqueror fignified— 
ſome ſay, by his wil-—others, by à vocal de- 
claration his wiſh that the ſceptre of England 
ſhould be given to William, and Normandy to 
Robert, while to his third ſon Henry he allotted 
only a moderate ſum of money. But he who 


was the leaſt, favoured by his father, afterward 


obtained the beſt proviſion. - By the conduct of 
Robert as well during the life as after the death 


of his father, it appears that he was turbulent, 


impolitie, imprudent, improvident. He ſuffered 
his brother William to ſet out from Normandy 


at the moment of his father's; diſſolution; with- 


out-making an effort to detain him, without even 
| N 2 


abſurdity of human opinions, when they are 
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following him to claim his own right: and when 
the younger brother had ſecured for himſelf the 


2 A. p. 208). crowti by the ſeiſure of his father's treaſures, and 


by great largeſſes and ſtill greater promiſes to 
every one whoſe intereſt could be uſeful to him, 
the elder at length announced his pretenſions, 
and made preparations for invading England at 
the head of an army to aſſert them. Before the 
diſpute was brought to the deciſion of martial 
conflict, the chief nobles of both parties effected 
an accommodation between the brothers by a 
treaty, of which the principal condition was, 
that;"if either of them died without iſſue, the 


ſtates of the deceaſed ſhould devolve to the fur- 


vivor. Henry, the third brother, proteſted againſt 
this agreement: but, ſo far from paying any te- 


gard to his reclamations, his brothers even ftrip- 


ped him of the ſmall patrimony- which he had 
 Ipherited from his father, and then reduced him 
the neceſſity of leading the nn life of 

an adboenturer. 3 
Nou peaceable in Normandy, Robert ſuffered 
Himſelf to be infected by the rage of crufading— 

a folly in ſome degree pardonable, as it was the 
- epidemic paſſion of the age: but he was guilty 
ef mexeuſable imprudence, when, for the fake 
of raifing a numerous army and enabling himſelf 
to figure with ſplendor artiong the princes who 
-were. infatuated. by the ſame phrenſy, he offered 
to — his * — to his brother 
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William for an immediate ſupply of ten thouſand 
marks of filver. The king of England did not 
fail to embrace ſo advantageous a propoſal. The 
mortgage was for five years, during which time 
William was to re-imburſe himſelf for the prin- 
cipal together with the addition of intereſt from 
the revenues of the province, and at the expiration 
of that period to reſtore it to his brother. But, 
acquainted as he was with Robert's character, 
William was juſtly authoriſed to conclude that 
this firſt ſtep would ultimately conduct him to 
the union of both ſovereignties under one ſceptre. 
An unforeſeen event, however, put an end to 
his life and all his ambitious projects. While he 
was hunting in that new foreſt planted by his 
father amid the ruins of the habitations deſtroyed 
in the vicinity of Wincheſter, on that ſoil 
drenched with the blood of the Conqueror's ſub- 
jets, a courtier in his train diſcharged an ar- 
row, which, ſtriking againſt the trunk of a tree, 
glanced from it againſt the king, and pierced his 
Had Robert been in Normandy at the time 
of his brother's death, it is probable that, in 
purſuance of the ſtipulations made between them, 
he would have mounted the throne without op- 
poſition. But, on his return from Paleſtine where 
he had acquired great glory, he took his way 
through Italy, where he contracted a matrimo- 
dial engagement, and waſted a whole year in a 


"> 
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round uf | pleaſurable enjoyments. Meantime 
Henry, that diſgraced and wandering brother, 
Having nothing to loſe: and every thing to gain, 
Ares to Winghefter on the firſt intelligence. of 
| Hoary Rufus's death, ſeiſes the royal treaſures, and 
b. free cauſes himſelf to be proclaimed king. Thus 
Baobert a ſecond time found one of his brothers 
feated on the throne when he attempted to gain 

poſſeſſion of it; and on the preſent occaſion his 

efforts proyed even more unfortunate than on the 

former; for Henry not only obliged Robert in 

the fioſt inſtance to relinquiſh to him the crown 

on the ſame conditions which had before ſecured 
| | it to Rufus, but alſo in the ſequel wreſted from 
him the duchy of Normandy. The conduct of 
2 Robert, rather inconſiderate than wicked, had 
| | made many mal-contents. Henry hſtened to 
their complaints, ſupported their oppoſition, 

united his banners with thoſe of the confederates, 

and finally made his brother priſoner. He con- 

fined him in a caſtle in England, where the un- 

fortunate captive lingered out an irkſome exiſ- 

op tence of twenty-eight years. Thus Normandy was 

Md again annexed to the Engliſh crown. 

Robert had a ſon named William, who, while | 

his father groancd in chains, made ſpirited at- 

tempts for the recovery of his patrimony. He 
was at firſt aided by Louis VI king of France: 
but when, by means of that diverſion, the Gallic 
moharch had obtained from Henry certain terri- 
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tories that had been the object of his wiſhes, 
he concluded with tim a peace, in which, ac-. 
cording to the uſual practice of kings, the in- 
tereſts of the protegẽ were totally neglected. 
The young claimant died eight years after. 

Henry alſo had but one ſon, who like his 
couſin was named William, and endowed with 
the moſt eſtimable qualities. If ever a ſevere 
ſtroke was inflicted on a father an affectionate 
and ambitious father—it was the fatal accident 
which ſnatched from him that beloved ſon in the 
bloom of youth. The young prince ſet out 
from Normandy in company with his father, but 
on board a different veſſel. The mariners, con- 
fuſed by intoxication, drove the ſhip againſt a 
rock, where it was daſhed to pieces; and the 
prince was buried in the waves, together with a 
hundred and forty young noblemen of the prin- 
cipal families of England and Normandy. Only 
one man eſcaped the general diſaſter, to carry to 
the king the ſad confirmation of his misfortune. 
From that moment Henry never emerged from 
profound melancholy. He died in Normandy, 
whither he had returned. His taſte for literature 
and his proficiency in learning gained for him the 
title of Beauclerc, which ſignifies the © fine 
* ſcholar.” He is generally taxed with only one 
remarkable fault—an exceſſive love of women: 
but he cannot be abſolved from the charge of 

truelty toward his brother whom he ſuffered to 
| | | N 4 
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languiſh in the gloom of a priſon, or that of ins 
juſtice toward his nephew wh#m he ought to have 


widow by the emperor Henry V, had contracted 


at leaſt allowed to enjoy the duchy of Nor- 
mandy. 

There remained. a legitimate daughter of Hen- 
ry, named Matilda, who, having been left a 


2 new matrimonial alliance with Geoffrey Plan- 


tagenet, ſon to the count of Anjoy. By him ſhe 


had ſeveral children, of whom the eldeſt bore his 
grand-father's name, Henry, That king, after 
the death of his ſon who periſhed in the waves, 
had cauſed his daughter to be acknowledged by 


- the Engliſh and Norman nobles as heireſs to all 


his ſtates ; and he died fully confident that ſhe 
would meet with no competitor, nor experience 


any oppoſition in ſucceeding to his throne. But 


he.had a nephew, Stephen the ſon of one of his 
ſiſters named Adela counteſs of Blois, who con · 
ceived himſelf to have as good a title to the ſuc- 
ceſſion as his gouſin Matilda. He had been 
educated with great care and affection at his 


Vuncle's court, where he had gained many friends: 


Stephen, 
A. D. 1135. 


and now having, partly by force, partly by ſtrata- 
gem, obtained poſſeſſion of the treaſures of the 
deceaſed monarch, he, hy laviſh grants of favours 
and largeſſes and exemptions from taxes, procured 
himſelf to be acknowledged king of England. 


But Matilda, ſtill enjoyed the good wiſhes of a 


powerful party, and ſo numerous, that, on lan- 
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| ing in the iſland with an eſcort of only forty 
knights, ſhe ſoon ſaw. herſelf at the head of an 
army, by the afflux of ſoldiers who crowded to 
her banners. 
In the firſt battle that enſued, Stephen was 
made priſoner; but that diſaſter proved even- 
tually a benefit to him. The nobles, apprehen: 
ſiye leſt the queen ſhould become too powerful if 
unoppoſed, obliged her to releaſe Stephen: after 
which, diſſatisfied with her ſituation, ſhe either 
voluntarily withdrew or was compelled to flee - 
beyond ſea, She had a ſon named Henry, who 
ſo ſucceſsfully ſupported his mother's and his own 
rights, that Stephen was glad to enter into terms 
of compromiſe, by which he was to be left in 
quiet poſſeſsion of the crown during his life, on 
condition that it ſhoyld after his death revert to 
prince Henry, although Stephen had a ſon of his 1 
own, called William—and that William ſhould I! | 
reſt ſatisfied with the counties of Boulogne and 1 
Rois, which were his father's patrimony. That 
no cauſe of umbrage might remain to the king, 
the ſon of Matilda quitted England, after having 
been ſolemnly acknowledged as preſumptiye heir 
to the crown, Stephen did not long with-hold 
it from his wiſhes : for he died about a year 
after, neither ſullied with vices nor adorned with 
virtues, 
No prince in Europe was richer in the poſſeſ- 
ſon of fertile tracts of country, or more unfortu- 
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Hear U, nate as a huſband and a father, than Henry II, 
AD. 15+ the ftem of the dynaſty of the Plantagenets. 


/ 


From his father he inherited Anjou, - Touraine, 
and Maine from his mother, England and Nor- 
mandy. He eſpouſed Eleanor the heireſs of 
Aquitaine, who had been divorced by Louis VII, 
and with whom he obtained Guienne, Poitou, 


'Saintonge, Auvergne, Perigord, the Angoumois, 


and Limouſin, He moreover formed a matri- 
monial alliance between his third ſon who had 


ſcarcely exceded the years of childhood, and the 
| heireſs of Bretagne; which union left that pro- 


vince at his diſpoſal. Finally he conquered Ire- 


In daminiens fo extenſive, it can ſcarcely be 
ſuppoſed that the power of a king, thus divided 


between ſo many cares, could have been exempt 
from oppoſition, In England eſpecially, the 


difturbances of the late reigns had created an 


ariſtocracy deſtruive of the authority of the 


ſorereign. The great lords, who had attached 


themſelves to the intereſts of the rival brothers 


and nephews engaged in conteſts for the cron, 
bad, with the approbation of thoſe princes, for- 
tified their country-ſeats and converted them into 
caftles; Wbence the country was covered with 
fortreſſes garrifonied either by the vaſfals of their 
reſpetive owners, or by hireling ruffians im- 
ported from the continent. Thoſe titled pro- 
Prietogs arrogated tö khemſeldes ' the right of 
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coinage, and of exerciſing a juriſdiction inde- 
ent of the monarch. During this general 
anarchy, the clergy alſo had fortified their poſ- 
ſeffions, and claimed the rights of TIE on 
their eftates. | 
Henry, being determined to remedy theſe diſ- 
orders, thought it an eaſier or more neceſſary 
taſk to begin by the clergy, who, to their other 
abuſes, added that of thinking themſelves wholly 
exempt from the penalties of the law, inſo- 
much that an eccleſiaſtic, whatever crime he 
might have committed—murder, rape, or any 
other equally enormous—could not be ſub- 
jected to any ſeverer puniſhment than degrada- 
tion. As if Fortune were inclined to favour the 
king's wiſhes, the archiepiſcopal ſee of Can- 
terbury, the richeſt benefice in the realm, became 
yacant. Henry elevated to that high ſtation 
Thomas Becket, the ſon of a ſimple citizen of 
London, but in whom the monarch had diſ- 
covered ſuch talents that he had promoted him 
to the dignity of chancellor, and loaded him with 
niches. Henry's motive for preferring him was 
that he thought him diſpoſed to enter into his 
| News reſpecting a reform of the clergy. 
But ſo ſoon as Thomas held the croſier within 
his graſp, his ſentiments and his conduct under- 
went a total change. Till then he had been the 
moſt oſtentatious of men: his dreſs, his furniture, 
were of the moſt exquiſite kind; and his table 
Was ſpread with the moſt ſumptuous and delicate 
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fare. To that luxury and good living he now 


ſuddenly ſubſtituted external appearances quite 
the reverſe—a ſimplicity of dre's bordering on 
uncleanlineſs—rigid abſtemiouſneſs in his meals 
—a hair- cloth ſhirt— frequent ſelf-flagellations— 
and, inſtead of the ſocjety of, gay courtiers, the 
company of grave perſons who. made profeſſion 


of great auſterity of manners. For the purpoſe 


of being leſs dependent on the king, he reſigned 
his office of chancellor, Nevertheleſs, as magni- 


ficence is neceſſary to dazzle the eyes of the 


nt he ſtill retained the accuſtamed pomp 
and ſplendor of his bouſchold, 

In the firſt attempt made by the . 
toward a reform, he experienced the oppoſition 
of the archbiſhop. His conferences with the 
prelate, his arguments, his threats, his entrea- 


ties, were of no avail : Becket continued inflexi- 


ble. The queſtion related to ſome abuſive rights 
annexed to the archiepiſcopacy itſelf : the prelate 


would not goneede a ſingle point: the king pro- 


cured his condempation by an aſſembly of the 
clergy 3 and the archbiſhop appealed to the pope. 


Hereupon his poſſeſſions were ſeiſed, and a fine 


was impoſed on him, which he paid, though 
without relaxing his ſtubborn contumacy. But, 
on an accuſation of diſobedience and felony, he 
betook himſelf to flight, and eſcaped into France. 


He there met the pope, by whom he was very 


graciouſly, received as a martyr to the privileges 


of the church. The French monarch Louis VII 
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contributed alſo to render his aſylum as agreeable 


to him as poſſible; were it for no other reaſon 
than that of mortifying the king of England. 
Between thoſe two ſovereigns, exiſted a fecret 
antipathy, which is thought to have derived ad- 
ditional ſtrength from Louis's diſſatisfaction at 
ſeeing his repudiated wife Eleanor throw herfelf 
into the arms of Henry. 

80 many mediators interpoſed in the ileal 
between the monarch and the archbiſhop, that 
an accommodation was effected, ſo far at leaſt as 
concerned the moſt material points in diſpute: 
but there ſtill remained matter for angry diſcuſ- 


fon. The king might eaſily have foreſeen that 


the affair would have an unfortunate flue, from 
the manner in which the prelate conducted him- 
ſelf : his return to England was a perfect triumph: 
inſtead of ſhunning the exceſſive honours which 
wete paid to him by the admiring crowd, he 
ambitiouſly enjoyed them: and, when this ge- 
neral veneration had ſufficiently convinced him of 
the attachment of the people, he began, as be- 
fore; to hurl his anathemas againſt all thoſe who 
had ſupported the king in his late proceedings. 


All theſe anathematiſed individuals barons, pre- 


lates, and others—repaired to the king in Nor- 
mandy, to lay their complaints before him. 

On witneſſing the arrival of that crowd of per-. 
ſecuted individuals of all ranks,” the king ex- 


claimed in violent agitation, ©* What! among all 


. late repaired to the cathedral, whither they went 
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4 thoſe whom I have obliged, is there none who 
e will avenge me of that inſolent prieſt ?” Theſe 
words were like the thunderbolt—once emitted, 
no- longer revotable. After ſome time; Henry 
was informed that four young gentlemen; who 
had. heard his expreſſions, were ſet out with 


 Gniſter intentions toward the archbiſhop. He 


immediately diſpatched an officer in purſuit of 
them; but they had traveled too expeditiouſly 

to be overtaken. Arrived in England, they pro- 
cteded directly to Becket's palace, and loaded 
him with reproaches, — their eyes meanwhile 
gleaming with fury. After this ſcene, the pre- 


in queſt of him, and maſſacred him before the 
altan This murder made a. confiderable noiſe 
in England. The king found no difficulty in 
exculpating himſelf from all concern in the fact: 
pet he thought prudent to ſubmit to voluntary 
Puniſhment for having accidentally occaſioned it : 
Aud he applied for abſolution, which he obtained 
from the biſhops to whom his application was 
made, on condition of ſubmitting to every act 
of atonement which the ſovereign pontif ſhould 
require. This unfortunate affair was never en- 
tirely buried in oblivion: it conſtantly contributed 
to embitter the other chagrins to which Henry 
uns expoſed during the remainder of his life. 


Some of a very painful kind he experienced 


From, his , and he occaſioned them 
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himſelf ;.' or rather, as generally happens, there. 
were faults on both ſides. That ſprightly and 
voluptuous princeſs had married Henry from in- 
clination while he was yet only count of Anjou, 
though with the certain expectation of wearing 
the crown. of England. Excluſive of the claim 
ariſing from her perſonal charms, ſhe: conceived 
herſelf entitled, in return for the fine ſtates which 
ſhe brought to him as her dower, to expect all 
the tenderneſs of conjugal affection from her huſ- 
band. Nor indeed was he abſolutely deficient 
toward her in that reſpect: but ſhe claimed bis 
exeluſive regaid. Henry, however, divided his 
attentions between her and the celebrated Roſa- 
mund Clifford: and this infidelity irritating the 
proud ſpirit of Eleanor, ſhe. {ware to be avenged: 
Io ſucceed in accompliſhing that object, ſha 
inligated. her own _ to mxolt agony; "_u 
father. wg ain 1 

The . ee his eldeſt fon Ban 
to be acknowledged heir to the kingdom af 
England, the duchy of Normandy, and the coun- 
ties of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. To 
Richard, his ſecond ſon, he had ſecured as an 
zpanage' the duchy of Guienne, and the county 
of Poitou; To Geoffrey, his third, he had in- 


the heireſs in marriage. For John, the fourth of 


bis ſons, he intended the kingdom of Ireland 
which he had conquered : and he was in nego- 
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- tlation to obtain for him the hand of Adelaide, 
the only daughter of Humbert duke of Savoy and 
Maurienne, with whom he was to receive as a 
dower conſiderable ne in e. * 
4 Breſſe, and Dauphine. . 

But, at the ſame time. 17 ny e to 
his ſons the future poſſeſſion of England and his 
continental dominions, he did not mean pre: 
maturely to deſpoil himſelf of them. The ſons 
conſidered the remote expectancy as an object of 
little value without the preſent enjoyment: and 
Henry, the eldeſt, being ſupported by the king 
of France whoſe daughter he had married, had 
the aſſurance to propoſe to his father that he 


| ſhould cede to him either England or Normandy. 


Henry's example was ſoon imitated by his brothers 
Richard and Geoffrey, who, at their mother's 
inſtigation, demanded of their father the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the domains which had been allotted to 


them. On his refuſal to comply with their requi- 


ſition, they withdrew to the court of France. 
Eleanor intended to follow them thither, with- 
out being reſtrained by any conſideration of the 
diſgrace that muſt attend her appearance in the 
character of a ſuppliant in a kingdom where ſhe 
formerly had filled the rank of ſovereign. She 
had already diſguiſed herſelf in maſculine attire 
for the purpoſe of flight ; when ſhe was arreſted, 
and conducted to a place of ſafe confinement. 
On that occaſion the world ſaw the moſt affec- 
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tionate 2 indulgent of fathers in open rupture 
with his family the queen his wife, the mother 
of his children, exciting them to revolt three 
young princes, ſcarcely arrived at the age of pu- 
berty, daring to propaſe to a mighty monarch, 
their own father, in the vigor of. his age and the 
zenith of his glory, that he ſhould abdicate his 
cromn finally, ſeveral ſovereigns, and among 
others the king of France, exhibiting to mankind 
the ſcandalous ſpectacle, of a league formed for 
the ſupport of n their — ee | 
their father. d Loni rn 

Henry's cata potions" avenged 
wle Gallic monarch, the counts of Flandem and 
Boulogne, and the barons of Bretagne: joined by 
the three Engliſh princes: but he made fo vigo- 
rous oppoſition to the attacks of the confeilerates 
that they were glad to propoſe. to him a conſe- 
rence. It was held at Giſors, where the afflicted 
father had the mortiſication of ſeeing his three 
ſons ranged | beſide his enemies. His prudence 
did not allow him to abdicate the crown. or any 
part of his ſovereignties: but his paternal in- 
dulgence granted to the undytiful-youths every 
thing elſe which they could 4 in mee of 
domains and revenues. 

. \Perbaps policy too had a Bet in We 
bim to theſe conceſſions; for he ſaw himſelf 
threatened with a revolt in England. The pre- 
Judices of the people, and the fatal conſequences 
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which they might produce, determined him on 


performing a pilgrimage the tomb of Becket, 
who' was worſhipped 4s 4 ſuint. It would proby- 


that Ack of devotion, which the pope had en. 


zomed to him, in atonement of the murder, 
Henry proſtrated himſelf hefere the venerated re- 
mains of the prelate, ſpent u night and a day in 


prayer and faſting dt his ſnrimt, and preſented his 


bare ſhoulders to the lah of mbnkiſh diſcipline. On 
the day ſuhoced ing that ceremony he received the 
news of a victory gained by his army over the 


King of Scotland, uhöters made priſoner: where- 
upon the dee of ſuperſtit ibn did not ſail to pro 
claim that bis recent triumph was a recompenſ: 
ef his plety; © Admitting che ſuppoſition--a 


indeed it is our duty to believe that che fame 


_ _ providence which rewards virtue is equally juſt 


in avenxꝑing crime; the deaths of young Henry and 
Groffwy, Which happened out this period, ought 


3 „ eg conſnlered as ee * thet 


* . 
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| Ace ies lin omg mite, me duthcbf 
Bretagne, pregnant. She gave birth to a ſon, 


wd received the | name of Arthur. Hen 
rights devolved to Richard, now become 'the 
wldeft;; whoiſhowed himfelf neither ſeſs ambitious, 
nor more moderate; in us pretenſions againſt bi 


father. The midulgent Henry; with the view d 


„ hirmfelf ſome. years: of A: 
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cConſented to an actommodation by which he 
promiſed to grant pardon to all thoſe-who had 
taken 4 part in the revolt. When the liſt of 
their names was preſented to him, he was aſtoniſhod 
to find among them that of his ſon John, whom 
he had diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt of his 
children oy NI I of Ares abe 
tion. 

The 3 1 e dad a 
by fatigue and chagrin, feeling his boſom wounded 
in ſo tender à part, abandoned himſelf to the 
tanſports of ungovernable grief: he curſed the 
day of his birth, and loaded his rebellious pro- 
geny with maledictions which no entreaties could 


ever afterward induce! him to retract. Deprived 


of thoſe domeſtic conſolations which become ſo 
neceſſary on attaining the age of infirmities, and 
baying his health undermined by à deep ſonſi- 
bility of his misfortunes, he was attacked dy a lin- 
gering fever; which put a period to his Exiſtencs 
at the age of fiſty · eight 7 and after 4 ragen of 
thirty-five. 

Henry united. the qualities of a great warrlr 
and 4 wile governor, His countenance was ani- 


ated and engaging, bis converſation agreeable, | 


his eloquence eaſy and perſuaſive. The moments 
wich remained unclaimed by the cares of govern» 


ment were devoted by bim either to reading or 
to inſtructive diſcourſe with learned men. The 


knowledge which he acquired by theſe means 
1 
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rendered him fuperior to all the princes of his 


age. The arts of luxury were yet very rude in 
his time, as we may judge by the deſcription 
given to us of the magnificence diſplayed by 


Thomas Becket when chancellor of the kingdom. 


Nobody, it is ſald by cbntemporary writers, 
equaled; him in the refinements of ſumptuous 


delicacy : © every day in winter his apartments 
te vere ſtrewed with clean ſtraw or hay, and 


eee rulhes or leaves, "that tho 


not: fail their — by fitting on'a . 
«6. - floor,” 01 e tboheel bus Hd abt 

The: firſt ſtop taken by his ſon Rickard was 
to diſmiſs from his ſervice and. his favour: all thoſe 
hO had abetted him in his, revolt: againſt his 
father; while, on the other hand, he granted his 
confidence to tlie faithful miniſters of the de- 


cCeaſed monarch, and continued them in their 
- reſpeftive employments. He was ſurnamed Cœui- 


de- lion (Lion-hearted) on account of his courage 
and magnanimity. Richard, with unſuſpecting 
confidence expoſed - himſelf to the hafards of 2 
cruſade... He would have Thown greater prudence 


in ſtaying. at home to watch over the peace of his 


kingdom, and intruſting the command of the 
cruſaders to his brother John, whom he would 
thus have removed from ſeduction and from the 


temptation to ſeiſe on the crown while himſelf 
_ - was combating the infidels. It is true indeed that 
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Richard acquired great glory in that expedition: 
but his return proved very diſaſtrous. 
While he was haſtening back to his own do- 
minions which were attacked in his abſence by 


the French king Philip · Auguſtus, he diſguiſed 


himſelf in the garb, of a pilgrim and  toak his 
route through Auſtria, under the idea of, that 
being the fafeſt way. He was, bowever, recog- 
niſed; and the archduke Leopold, with whom he 


had had a diſpute in Paleſtine, cauſed him to be 


arreſted and impriſoned. in a lonely caſtle. Here 


he remained undiſcayered , almoſt three years, 


while big faithful ſubjects made fruitleſs inquiries 
for their loſt ſovereign. At length a minſtrel, a 


muſician and poet of his court, was led by a 


ſecret preſentiment to the foot of the tower where 
the monarch languiſhed in chains. He was in- 
formed that a priſoner Who was confined within 
ſometimes ſoothed his irkſome hours by the notes 
ol the harp. The minſtrel played on his inſtru- 


ment a tune that Richard himſelf had formerly 


compoſed ; to which the captive: .anſwered by 


repeating the fame. air. Thus his: ſubjects firſt 


learned that he was. yet in exiſtence, and were 
enabled to take ſteps in his favour, which were 
ſufficiently efficacious to prevail with Leopold to 
releaſe him on condition of receiving a conſidera- 


ble ranſom, of which a large ene was paid 


to him in advance. 
It was now full time that Richard's captivity 
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ſhould ceaſe : for Jobn, a prince of Sint diſpo- 


ſttion and little attached to his brother; although 


he had received great favours from him, ſuffered 
himſelf to be inſtigated to ſeiſe the opportunity 


which his abſence afforded of taking poſſeſſion of 


his ſtates, A falſe report of the king's death 


was -Circulated : but it was not credited by the 


regents. whom Richard had appointed to ' govern 
the kingdom during his abſence, and who no 
firmly ſupported his authority, at leaſt in Eng- 
land. As to Normandy and his other continental 
dominions, the regents could not ſave them from 
being invaded by the king of France. But thoſe 


petty conqueſts, which were even diſputed, did 


not ſatisfy the French monarch : he flattered him- 


ſelf with the hope of obtaining better terms from 


John if he could place him on'the regal ſeat, than 
from Richard whoſe courage was well known, 
Accordingly he formed an arrangement with 
John, who agreed to yield to him a part of Nor- 


mandy in return for a-body of troops with which 


the French king was to furniſh him. Moreover 


5 Philip-Auguftus undertook to tempt the avarice 
of Leopold by offering to pay him in ready 


money the entire ranſom of his royal captive in 


addition to the advance he had already received, 
on condition that he would ſurrender him into 


his hands. The deſign of the Gallic monarch and 
the unnatural brother was to detain Richard in 


perpetual confinement. Fortunately, howevel, 
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that prince had been releaſed before the propoſals ' 
reached Leopold. The latter ſent in purſuit: | 
of him: but he was already embarked when 
the emperor's emiſfarics came to apprehend 


him. 


Richard was welcomed 971 his filbjets with 
acclamations of univerſal joy. Although he was 
rough and paſſionate, yet, as he compenſated 
thoſe faults by frankneſs and generoſity, the 
blemiſhes in his character were indulgently over- 
looked. John, on the contrary, with the exter- 
nal appearance of mildneſs and moderation, had 
never been able to conciliate the affections of the 
people, becauſe that gloſſy outſide concealed a 
duplicity of character which betrayed itſelf in ſpite 
of his diſſimulation. When he ſaw his brother ſo 
well received, judging that Richard muſt ſooner 
or later regain the aſcendency, he did not befitate 
to make every ſubmiſſion that could tend to pro- 
cure his pardon. No doubt he proceeded farther 
to accompliſh that object than the generous 
Richard required: for, on the very day when he 
abandoned the French monarch's party, being at 
Evreux, he invited to- dinner all the officers of 
the garriſon, who were ignorant of the change in 
his ſentiments, cauſed them to be maſſacred at 
the coneluſion of the repaſt, and, with the blood 
of thoſe unfortunate men reeking on his hands, 
went to carry the keys of the city to his brother. 
For the reconcilement John was indebted to the 
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mediation of their mother, queen Eleanor- © [ 
forgive him,“ ſaid Richard: and I wiſh I 
« could as easily forget his offences, as. he will 


„ my.pardon.” As the. king's affairs proſpered, 


John continued faithful to him. 


Richard, having no legitimate iſſue, bequeathed 


to him the crown at his death, to the prejudice 
of Arthur of Bretagne, the ſon of Geoffrey, John's 


ſenior. Richard lived only forty-two years. His 
death was accelerated by the injudicious treat- 
ment of a wound which he had received at the 
liege of a ſmall town in Limouſin. His ambition 
was wholly directed to military glory, to which 
he ſacrificed his: deareſt intereſts in undertaking 


the cruſade. : He poſſeſſed all the chivalrous vir- 
_ tues—courage, high ſpirit, gallantry. - He. was 
paſſionately, enamoured of poetry; and many of 
his verſes are found among thoſe of the Trou- 


badours, or Provençal poets. He excelled. in 
poignant repartie: at the time when he. was pre. 


paring for the cruſade, an eccleſiaſtic venerable 
for his yirtues remonſtrated with him on the con- 
traſt between his licentious life and his pious 
undertaking: the holy man exhorted him to rid 
khimſelf of his vices, particularly naming pride, 
avarice, and voluptuouſneſs, which he called the 


king's “ favourite daughters,” —* Your advice,” 


laid, Richard, is good: and I have already 
* thought- of providing for, the whole three. | 


*: give my pride to the Templars, my avarice 
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« to the Benedictines, and my eee to 

« the whole body of the clergy.” | 

John was ſurnamed Sans-terre, or Lack- land: ! John, 
becauſe, in the diviſion that Henry II made. of, 
his ſtates among his ſons, nothing was left to him 
but hopes. Of his three elder brothers, Geoffrey 
alone had left any legitimate offspring, having 
had, by the ducheſs of Bretagne his wife, a ſon 
called - Arthur, who, as repreſentative of his 
father, was now the lawful heir to both his de- 
ceaſed uncles Henry and Richard. One of the 
firſt ſteps taken by John was an attempt to pre- 
yail on his nephew to renounce: his rights: but 
he ſound the youth fully convinced of their legiti- 
macy, and reſolved to aſſert them. Arthur re- 
ceived ſupport from the king of France, by whom 
he was protected, both as his vaſſal, and as a 
perſon capable of creating embarraſſment to the 
king of England. The ſuccours, however, with 
which he was ſupplied, were inadequate; and the 
young prince's ardor hurried him on to engage 
his enemy at a diſadvantage. He was defeated, 
and fell into the hands of his uncle, who confined | 
him in the caſtle of Falaiſe. a 

The king now renewed to his priſoner the de- 
nd of a renunciation, but found him equally 
inflexible as before: whereupon, dreading the 
courage of the young prince, and the ſtrength of 
mind which he already diſplayed, the uncle 
thought that the only ſure mode of providing 
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againſt alt fature uncaſineſs.was to deprive him of 
life. Twice he ſent aſſaſſins to the caftle of 
| Falaiſe; twice the governor refuſed to permit the 
execution of hisfagnguinary orders. Ill ſerred by 
ethers, Jobn determined to perform the deed him- 
ſelf. For that purpoſe, he ordered Arthur to 
be transferred to the caſtle of Rouen fituate on 
an ifland in the Seine. Thither he repaired at 
midnight, and ordered his nephew to be brought 
to him. The horrors of confinement, and the 
dangers to which he had been expoſed in it, had 
broken the ſpirit of the unfortunate youth, who, 
reading in his uncle's: countenance his finifter 
intent ions, threw himſelf at his feet, and with 
moſt humble ſupplication entreated for mercy. 
John, without deigning to liſten to his prayers, 
inhumanly ſtabbed him with his own hand while 
proſtrate before him, tied a ſtone to the dead 


body, and threw it into the river. The murderer 


afterward had the impudence to demand the 
adminiſtration of the duchy of Bretagne, as 
guardian to Arthur's ſiſter Eleanor, whom he 
carried off to England, and there detained in 
n., ä 
: --» Notwithſtanding the precautions be had taken 
to conceal the murder, it was diſcovered. The 
Bretons indignantly rejected his demand; and the 
"atrocity of his crime rendered him an object of 
univerſal deteſtation. To hatred alſo was joined 
that contempt which was naturally excited by the 
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paſeneſs of his character and the meanneſs of his 
conduct. Weak and puſillanimous when he met 
with oppoſition, he became haughty and arrogant 
when | conſcious of ſuperiority. He demeaned 
_ himſelf to entreaties and humble condeſcenſions 
with the ſame facility as he braved and inſulted 
thoſe from whom he had nothing to fear. Theſe 
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alternations of behaviour are remarked in his wars 


his wars with the pope, with his clergy, and with 
the barons of his ſtates. 

The French monarch, ever on the watch for 
opportunities which might enable him to regain: 


ſome authority over ſo powerful a vaſſal as the 


king of England, ſummoned him before the court 
of peers to anſwer for the aſſaſſination of his 
nephew. On John's refuſal to appear, Philip- 
Auguſtus ſeiſed his French domains. This event 
furniſhed John with an excellent pretence for the 
extortion of money from his ſubjects : he levied 


conſiderable ſums, paſſed over with an army to 


the continent, performed there no remarkable ex- 
ploit, fled back to England, alleged that his army 
was not ſufficiently ſtrong, made new demands of 
money, re-entered France at the head of a more 
numerous force, and again returned home W 
unſucceſsful : as before. 
Some defeats, ' which were attributed to his 
cowardice or his ignorance, rendered him an oh- 
ject of contempt. At the ſame time he had the 


againſt foreign powers, eſpecially France, and in 
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imprudence to quarrel with the pope on the ſub- 
ject of the election of an archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. In this diſpute the clergy were all on 
John's fide : but, inſtead of preſerving their good 
will by judicious meaſures, he loaded them with 
taxes, and confiſcated the poſſeſſions of ſuch as 
ſhowed themſelves. refractory. The conſequence 
of this was that Innocent III was ſeconded by 
them when he excommunicated the king, and 
laid the kingdom under an interdict. Divine 
ſervice was every - where ſuſpended, as well as the 
adminiſtration of all the ſacraments, except bap- 
tiſm. The 'church-bells were taken down; the 
images of ſaints. were laid on the ground, and 
carefully covered. left they ſhould be as it were 
contaminated. by the contact of the air: the 
bodies of the dead were thrown into ditches or 
upon layſtalls, without ceremonies or funerary 
Prayers: marriages were celebrated only in burial- 
grounds : the clergy alone had the privilege of at- 
rending at maſs, which was celebrated in private; 
the people were ſubject to all the rigid obſervances 
uſual in times of public penance, ſuch as faſting, 
abſtinence, unſhaven beard, neglected dreſs : they 

were not allowed the enjoyment of any pleaſure, 
not that of viſiting each other, or even exchanging 
ſalutations on meeting. At the lugubrious ap- 
pearances. which every-where met the ſight, the 
ſoul, was penetrated with horror as in ſeaſons of 
the greateſt public calamity. _ 
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 To' theſe ſpiritual terrors John oppoſed his tem- 
* authority: he haraſſed the clergy who ob- 
ſerved the interdict, baniſhing the prelates, con- 
fining the monks to their convents without per- 
miſſion to come abroad, fliutting' up the concu- 
bines of the clergy, and demanding confiderable 
ſums as the price of their releaſe. But the eccle- 
faſtic | cenfures had a more powerful effect on the 
imaginations of the people than thoſe coercive 
acts of the civil authority, eſpecially as the public 
mind was ill diſpoſed toward the monarch. He 
had alienated the nobles by various oppreſſions 
his want of faith was notorious; and no in- 
dividual could venture to truſt him, becauſe, after 
having made the moſt laviſh promiſes for the pur- 
pole of gaining partiſans, he baſely abandoned 
thoſe” who had given him their aid: for 2 
reaſon he was univerſallyſhunned. | 
In this ſtate of affairs, the Pope increaſed John's 3 
_ embarraſſinents by releaſing his ſubjects from 
their oaths of - allegiance," and proclaiming a 
cruſade againſt him. He charged Philip-Auguſtus 
to put the ſentence in execution, and dethrone 
the refractory monarch. Abandoned by the whole 
nation, John now determined to ſubmit to the 
pontif, and rendered his kingdom feudatory and 
tributary to the papal ſee.” The act by which he 
made that degrading ceſſion was conceived in the 
following terms“ from my own free will, and 
4 with the canſent of my barens, I give to 
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ce the church of Rome, to pope Innocent III, and 
tc to his ſucceſſors, the kingdom of England and 
. all the other prerogatives of my crown. From 
this moment I conſider myſelf as the pope's 
«< vaſſal; and J engage to pay him an annual 
* tribute of a thouſand marks.. The king took 
this oath- in preſence of a great number of ſpec- 
tators, on his knees at the feet of the . pope's 
legate, who re · placed on his head the diadem which 
the king had previouſly laid down. 
The pontif, being now ſatisfied, wiſhed to 
divert Philip-Auguſtus from availing himſelf of 
the grant of the Engliſh crown: but the French 
' monarch; who had made all his preparations, was 
determined not to forego the prize. which had 
been their object. Ne failed however in his at- 
tempt, decauſe he did not proceed directly to 
England, but firſt undertook to ſubjugate the 
Flemings. He waſted: his ſtrength in this ex- 
pedition ; and his loſſes were ſufficiently great to 
inſpire John with the courage to announce in his 
turn an intention of invading France: but he 
proceeded no farther than the intention; for his 
barons refuſed! to ſecond him. His government, 
of which ſome ſhockingly deſpotic acts are re- 
corded, was become more deeply and univerſally 
odious than at any preceding period: a confe- 
deracy was inſtituted for the purpoſes of reform: 
the glergy united with the nobles; and the arch- 
' biſhop of Canterbury propoſed a plan which met 
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king for bis ratifi cation. 

Previous . an dppto- 
tunity of referring the matter to the pope as his 
lege - lotcd: but, being puſbed on all fitles, he ſub- 
ſeribed in the year 1215 what is called the Magna 
_ Charte, or great charter, which has ever been con- 


it preſeribes is no more than a neceſſary protection 


to ſcreen the governed from the capricious tyranay 
of a deſpotic governor. The conditions which it 


contains are nat fetters upon him who commands, 
but rules: of moderate oppoſition ſor thoſe who 
obey. It is to be obſerved that this charter was 
granted in favour chiefly of the clergy and the 
nobles, and that little regard was paid in it to the 
intereſts of the people. But they were admitted 
to ſome participation of its benefits by the in- 
ſertion of n clauſe importing that the batons 
Thould grant to their vaſſals the ſame privileges 
which the king had granted to themſelves: and, 
as-a' boon of condeſcenſion te that oppreſſed claſs 
bf men, an enumeration was made of ſome vexa- 
tory acts from which they were to be exempted, 

In the charter itſelf, the king was complimented 
with the merit of that conceſſion; whereas it was 
far from voluntary on his part: nor did he dif- 
\emble that it was extorted from him by force, 
but retracted his conſent, and appealed to the 


3 


ſidered as the foundation of Eugliſh liberty. What 


Pope. The pontif, after ſome unavailing efforts 
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- to coniciliate the minds of the conteriding parties, 
cConceived it his intereſt not to abandon a prince 


ho had ſurrendered to him ſo valuable prero- 
gat ives, eſpecially as, in ſupporting the king's 


authority, he now ſupported his oπ˙ : He there- 


fore publiſhed a bull, abrogating and annulling 


E the great charter, as unjuſt in itſelf, extorted by 
force, derogatory, not only to the dignity of the 


Engliſh crown, but alſo to that of the ſovereign 
pontif who had been acknowledged lord- para- 


mount of the kingdom. He prohibited the barons 


from inſiſting on the execution of the charter. 
Although the king, in taking the oath of feu- 
dality to the pope, had aſſerted that he performed 
that act with the conſent of the barons, they were 


very far from being unanimous. They clearly 
proved it on the preſent occaſion, by renouncing 
their allegiance, and inviting over Louis, the ſon of 

Philip-Auguſtus, who had received from his fa- 


ther a transfer of thoſe rights which the pontif 
ir” bis wrath bad given to bim agaiaft John. 


L bdis accepted their invitation, and, at the head 


of an army, arrived in England, where he exerciſed 


ſovereign authority, and might have firmly ſe- 
cured himſelf on the throne, if he had not be- 


trayed* too warm a predilection for his French 
followers, and paid too little regard to the Englith 
Who had called him over. This conduct induced 
many of the late mal- contents to rejoin the 


ſtandards of John, who was already beginning to 
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balance the ſucceſſes of his rival, when fatigue and 
chagrin ſank him to the grave in the forty-ninth 
year of his age. He is repreſented by hiſtorians 
as the moſt vicious, the moſt odious, and the moſt 
contemptible, of all the Princes who ever RN 
the Engliſh throne.” 
The flames of civil war, fanned: by two- kings, 
imblazed all England after John's deceaſe. He 
left two ſons, Henry and Richard, both very 
young; Henry, the elder, not having exceded his 
ninth year. The guardianſhip, with the title of 
Protector, was conferred on the earl of Pembroke, 
a nobleman univerſally eſteemed for his talents 
and probity, and at that time marſhal of the 
realm. - Pembroke cauſed the young prince to be 
acknowledged and crowned as king, and gained Henry 111, 
for him the favour of the people, by not _ 
ratifying the great charter, but alſo adding to 
it another, called the Charta de Foreſd, which 
confirmed: and enlarged the privileges granted by 
the former. Thus he increaſed the number of his 
pupil's partiſans : and, having by a ſingle victory 
diſconcerted the projects of the French prince, he 
compelled him to ſue for peace. Advantageous 
terms being allowed to the invader, he youu 
departed from the kingdom. l 
The manner in which the protobtes acted to- 
ward the adherents of the Gallic prince after his 
departure evinced an equal ſhare of firmneſs and 
juſtice in the government. But, unfortunately for 
vor. 1x. P 
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England and for Henry, · the protector died before 
he was enabled to give ſtability to the admini- 
ſtration; and the young king was now obliged 
ſingly to ſuſtain the burden of a ſceptre too 
weighty for his feeble graſp. Although the barons 


did not immediately manifeſt a deſire of wreſting 


it from him, at leaſt they conceived themſelves 
authoriſed to hold the hand that wielded it. The 


Go non-age of this prince expoſed his authority to 


every kind of attack : wherefore Hubert de 
Burgh, an able miniſter who had ſucceeded the 
deceaſed protector, entreated the pope, as lord- 
paramount, to declare the king a major, for the 


purpoſe of giving greater. energy. to the govern- 


ment. A papal bull to that effect was according]y 


at publiſhed, and authoriſed the miniſter to compel 


the obedience of the refractory. Hubert's firm- 
neſs. excited diſſatisfaction: a cabal was formed 
againſt him, at the head of which was Richard, 
the king's brother. They accuſed the miniſter of 
having employed witchcraft to captivate the affec- 
tions of the young monarch, and of having ſent to 
the prince of Wales, a rebellious vaſſal of the 


crown, A diamond which rende red the wearer 


invulnerable. From theſe charges, which are of a 


| * kind that may be made as criminal as the accuſer 


pleaſes, Hubert ſaw that his enemies were deter- 
mined on his ruin: wherefore he immediately took 
refuge in a church. Henry betrayed the greateſt 


irreſolution in this affair concerning his virtuous 
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miniſter : he ſtruggled a while in his favour, 


abandoned him, gave orders to have him forcibly 
dragged from his afylum, revoked the order, 
renewed it. Theſe fluctuations afforded Hubert 
time to eſcape : he quitted the kingdom, but was 
recalled after a ſhort abſence, and again appeared 


at court, where he enjoyed eſteem and conſidera- 


tion ſufficient to have enabled him to re · aſcend 
to his former elevated poſt : but, under ſo weak a 
prince, he never again was willing to take any part 


in the adminiſtration of ſtate-affairs. | 
In effect, what reliance could be placed on a 


prince who was ready to throw himſelf, as it were, 
into the arms of the firſt comer who choſe to 
poſſeſs him ? He took for his miniſter a native of 
Poitou; when immediately a crowd of Poitevin 


- adventurers inundated the court, invaded all the 


offices and employments, and engroſſed all the 
authority. This political meaſure, ſaid the mi- 


niſter, was neceſſary for creating a counterpoiſe to 


the too independent power of the nobles. —Henry 
entered into the matrimonial ſtate—he eſpouſed 
Eleanor, daughter to the count of Provence : 


whereupon the kingdom ſoon witneſſed the afflux 


of a hoſt of Savoyard and Provencal immigrants, 
on whom the king laviſhed his favours with the 


. moſt marked preference. His mother Iſabella, 


counteſs of la Marche, arrived: with her, a ſwarm 

of .Gaſcon locuſts darted upon the treaſures of 

England. The pope, however, did not relinquiſh 
"2G 
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his ſhare. It is true, indeed, he granted to Henry 


the kingdom of Sicily, but on condition of his. 
conquering it. Until the king ſhould be able to 
ſend an army for that purpoſe, the pontif, who ex- 


pected to reap great advantages from the conqueſt, 


induced him to lend his credit to facilitate the 


raiſing of money. Improvident of the conſe- 
quences, the king pledged his reſponſibility, and 
thus found himſelf involved in an immenſe Abt 


for the benefit of another perſon. 


The term of payment arrived, and it was allo 
neceflary to continue the ſupplies for the mainte- 
nance of the hungry band of Poitevins, Pro- 
vencals, Savoyards, and Gaſcons. The Engliſh 
nobles did not chooſe to feed with their ſubſtance 
the avidity of thoſe craving foreigners, and refuſed 
to the king the contributions which he demanded. 
Repulſed in that quarter, he went, as it were, 
from door to door, ſoliciting the opulent mer- 
chants" to become ſureties for him. Unſucceſsful 
alſo in this inſtance, he n bad recourſe to the 
people, 
It is not -prociſkly known at what period the 
people began to have any weight in the Engliſh 
government: but, whether it was an effect of the 
great charter, or whether the king's neceſſities 
ſuggeſted to him that expedient, he convoked 
2 number of deputies from the cities and principal 
towns for the purpoſe of obtaining money from 


them > with the —— however, of calling 
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none but thoſe whom he thought diſpoſed to 
comply with his demands. That aſſembly, either 
at or about this time, was called the pariiament. 
| Notwithſtanding the care that he had employed 
in ſele&ing the members, he was unable to obtain 
the object of his wiſhes: thoſe who attended would 
not venture to pledge themſelves for the abſcatees : 
the buſineſs however was converted into a ne- 
gotiation ; and the parliament conſented to im- 
poſe a tax for the purpoſe of ſupplying the king's 
wants, but on condition that he ſhould confirm 
the two great charters, and bind himſelf by oath 
to obſerve them: with which terms he complied. 

This mode of contribution has ever ſince been 
practiſed; the king makes known his neceſſities : 
the repreſentatives of the nation diſcuſs them, and 
grant him proportionate ſubſidies, which often are 
the price either of new conceſſions or of the con · 
firmation of old, —all to the advantage of the 
liberty of the people. From thoſe deliherations 
and their reſults, has been formed the n code 
of England. 

Henry had no ſooner received the money Wie 
he repented of his facility in ſubmitting to the re- 
ſtrictions of the Magna Charta; it was evidently 
perceived that he ſought to free himſelf from ſuch 
reſtraint,” Foreign favourites ſtill continued to 
govern under him. Of theſe, the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed was Simon de Montfort, a French noble- 
| * who had married the king's ſiſter, and at the 
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"fame time been created earl of Leiceſter. He en- 
joyed great favour, was afterward diſgraced, and 
again recalled. Theſe viciſſitudes afforded him 
an opportunity of gaining an experimental know- 


Tedge of the king's fickleneſs and incapacity: and 
not a doübt remains that he entertained the 


deſign of * himſelf on i the ane in my 8 


ſtead. 
He teh all aimbitious men n; com- 


mence their career by decrying the exiſting 


government, and called for the convocation of 


a parliament who ſhould be charged with the taſk 


of reforming its abuſes. The king could not refuſe 
his conſent to the general with : he aſſembled 
7 parliament, which was denominated the © mad 
4 parliament,” becauſe, after having made ſeveral 


very wiſe regulations of which ſome are yet in 
force, they committed the folly of intruſting 
the execution of them, and for that purpoſe 
confiding unlimited authority, to a committee of 
twenty-four barons,” at whoſe head was Leiceſter. 
When theſe ſaw themſelves veſted with un-on- 


trolable power, they formed an affociation, and 


bound themſelves by oath reciprocally to ſupport 
each other at the haſard of their fortunes and their 
lives. They depoſed the chief officers of the 
crown, and took their places for themſelves or 
conferred them on their creatures. They ſeiſed 
on the finances and the army, and filled the 
principal fortrefles with garriſons on whoſe attach- 
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ment they could rely; ſo that the whole force of 


the ſtate was lodged in their hands: and they 


carried the abuſe of their authority ſo far as to 
exact of every Enghſhman an oath by which he 
bound himſelf, under the penalty of being de- 
clared an enemy to his country, to obey and 
execute all the decrees, known' and unknown, 
preſent and future, of the twenty-four barons. 
Thus the title of king was no more than an 
empty. name : the whole fabric of the Engliſh 
monarchy was overturned ; and an overbearing 
oligarchy roſe on its ruins. 

This government laſted three years, during 
which period the committee, who had been dele- 
gated for the fole purpoſe of making regulations 
to remedy the diforders of the ſtate, took care 
occaſionally to promulgate laws, ſtill however 
ſuffering the exiſtence of thoſe abuſes which ren- 


dered the continuation of their miniſtry neceffary. 


Their crafty views were diſcovered, and they were 
called upon to conclude the objects of their ap- 
pointment. This was what they moſt ſeriouſly 
dreaded, well knowing that the term of their le- 
giflative functions would alſo be that of their 
power. The king's ſon, prince Edward, had 
been requeſted by the aſſembly of knights of the 


{hires to interfere in this buſineſs. ' Although his 


age did not excede twenty-two years, .he con- 
ducted himſelf with the moſt prudent circum- 
. ipeion. He prudently refrained from making 
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f \ ; 
- overt oppoſition to the authority of the barons: 


he ſeemed to reſpect it as emanated from the 
people; but at the ſame time he declared to 
them, that, unleſs they ſpeedily fulfilled their 


engagements, he would compel them to do it at 


the peril of his life. 

The barons 8 continued mer flow 
dilatory proceedings, till, on new entreaties from 
the people, prince Edward prevailed on his father 
to ſummon a parliament. But the barons refuſed 
to acknowledge that aſſembly, on the ground of 
its being convened in violation of the rights of 
the people, of which they were the depoſitaries. 
The inhabitants of the capital favoured the 
barons and now a civil war broke out with 
great animoſity. Under pretence of an amicable 
conference, Leiceſter made prince Edward pri- 


ſoner: nor did the earl and his aſſociates conſent 


to releaſe him except on condition that he ſhould. 
<« ſurrender: his caſtles for a certain number of 


. years, and bind himſelf by a promiſe to op- 


0 poſe: the introduction of any foreign force 
into the kingdom, and to uſe bis efforts for 
4 enforcing. 3 to the en ** 
Nene 

On recovering his ae the prince vroteſted 
gains this odious treaty. After many debates, 


for the ſake of preventing a civil war which was 
on the eve of blazing forth anew, it was agreed 
that the queſtion ſhould be referred to the de- 
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ciſion of the French king Louis IX, whom both 
parties choſe for their arbitrator, That monarch; 
deſervedly celebrated for his integrity, weighed 
the ſubjects of diſpute in the ſcale of unbiaſſed 
juſtice, and pronounced his award, which proved 
diſpleaſing to the barons, becauſe it reſtored to 
the king the chief part of his authority. Civil hoſti- 
lities being again renewed, the king and his brother 
Richard were made priſoners in a battle. Henry, 
detained a captive, was ready to conſent to every 


thing required of him, for the ſake of obtaining 


his liberty. Leiceſter demanded, that, inſtead of 
the monarch, prince Edward ſhould be put into 
his hands as a hoſtage and ſurety for the conceſ- 
ſions made to the confederates ; | chooſing rather 
to detain that ſpirited and active young prince 


in confinement, than the aged Henry from 


whom he would have much leſs * to ** 
abend. 4 120 TO! 

| Emboldened by the poſſeſſion a fuch a hs 
11 proceeded without control or reſerve to 
ſatiate the exceſſive cravings of his inordinate 
avidity. He encouraged robberies and murders 
and piracy, and won the favour of the populace 
; by unlimited indulgence for diſorders of every 


kind. Complaints were uttered ; and he was 


obliged to convoke a parliament. To ſecure for 


himſelf a preponderance in that aſſembly, he 


- ſummoned to it deputies, from towns and com- 
munities, who had never before enjoyed a de- 
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liberative voice in the great council of the nation, 
That convocation is generally conſidered as the 
epoch of the creation of the houſe of commons 
in the Engliſh parliament. In granting this pre- 
rogative to the commons, the deſign of Leiceſter 
was, not to ſecure their liberties, but to govern 
them with the greater eaſe: and it is worthy of 
remark that a Frenchman was the perſon to 
whom the Engliſh are indebted for that aſſembly 
which maintains the equilibrium in their govern- 
+ in In gratifying the plebeian claſs, Leiceſter dif. 
| obliged that of the nobles. The latter murmured 
againſt him for holding in - captivity. the heir to 
the throne. He releaſed his priſoner with a 
kind of oſtentation, and pompouſly introduced 
him at Weſtminſter Hall: but he cauſed him to 
be cloſely watched; and Edward in fact enjoyed 
no more than the ſemblance of liberty. He found 
means to eſcape, levied troops, and offered battle 
to the rebellious earl. The latter, being maſter 
of the king's perſon, placed him in the foremoſt 
rank, for the purpoſe of damping the impetuous 
ardor of the enemy. The monarch received a 
wound in conſequence, and was in danger of 
periſhing amid the tumult of the conflict, if his 
ſon had not haſted to his aſſiſtance, and conducted 
him to a place of ſafety. 

Edward gained-a complete victory. Leiceſter 
fall on the field of battle; and the ſtroke which 
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cut ſhort his exiſtence, lopped off the principal 


heads of the hydra of revolt. The committee 
of barons ſeparated, and affairs returned to a ſtate 
of order, as far as could be expected under a king 
who was incapable of either firmneſs or reſolu- 
tion. He made a ſhow of theſe diſpoſitions 


againſt the capital which had been the centre 


and focus of the late rebellion : he intended 
nothing leſs, he ſaid, than totally to deſtroy 
London: but by the interceſſion of entreaties 
and money his reſentment was appeaſed ; and 
he contented himſelf with diſmantling the city, 


placing a ſtrong garriſon in the tower, de- 


moliſhing the other forts, levying on the citizens 
a heavy contribution, and confiſcating the pro- 
perty of the principal delinquents. 

Theſe diſturbances, in their higheſt ſtate of 
fermentation, continued about thirteen years. 
They were now ſo far allayed, that Edward ven- 


tured to leave his father to his own exertions, 


and undertook, at the head of a cruſade, a jour- 
ney to the holy land, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his valour. Returning from that ex- 
pedition, he received in Sicily the intelligence of 
his father's deceaſe. Henry had occupied the 
throne during a period of fifty-ſix years—the 
longeſt reign which the hiſtory of England pre- 
ſents. The pliant and eaſy temper of that prince 
was productive to his ſubjects, during his admini- 
ſiration, of all the pernicious effects of anarchy. 
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Although they wreſted from his weakneſs the 
grant of Jaws and. privileges. which ſecured ti 
liberties of their poſterity, they very dearly pur. 


_ chaſed them at the expenſe of civil war and ib 


concomitant calamities. Henry's government 
affords ſtriking proofs that the exceſſive mildnef 


of a feeble prince is ſometimes .equally fatal to 


+ the happineſs of his ſubjects as the iron ſcept 


Fdward I, l 
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of a tyrant. He left two ſons, Edward his ſuc. 
ceſſor, and Edmund carl of Lancaſter. 

No ſooner was Edward ſeated on the throne, 
than he ſhowed, | that whatever regard he had 


paid to the nobles and commons before his ar. 


ceſſion, had been only the effect of neceſſity 


As if his ſubjects were bound to adopt without 


murmur or remonſtrance every project ſuggeſted 


by his ambition, he undertook. wars, and inſiſted 


ttat the country ſhould aid him with money ani 


Anger. 


troops: nor was it ſafe for any man to refuſe the 
performance of perſonal ſervice. An earl d 
Hereford, one of the firſt barons in the kingdom, 
objecing to it, Sir earl! ſaid the monarch in 
< by G—d,, you ſhall either go or hang. 
— Sir king!” replied Hereford, by G—4 


« ] will neither go nor hang.” The earl and hu 
collegues ſuffered the king to go alone. 


He was obliged to yield in the ſame manner in 
another affair of greater importance to the abſo- 


lute. authority at which he aimed. While be 


ſhowed apparent reſpect for the proviſions of the 
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great charter, he did every thing in his power to 
uadermine the privileges which it conferred. 
Complaints and remonſtrances were only feeble 
and momentary obſtacles to his ſyſtem of in- 
fingement : he uſurped, receded, but ſtill con- 
tinued to gain ground. At length the barons, 
taking advantage of his abſence while he was 
engaged beyond the fea in an expedition againſt 
France, got into their power the young prince 
his fon whom he had left at the head of affairs, 
and compelled him to ſign a confirmation of the 
great charter, with the addition of this important 
clauſe, that the kingdom ſhould be for-ever 
exempt from the impofition of any tax un- 


approved by parliament. The inftrument was' 


ſent over to the king in Flanders : he temporiſed, 
equivocated, but at length ſigned it, and again 
lanctioned it by his ratification after his return to 
England. gt 

Edward is deſcribed as a great king. One of 
his principal claims to that character ariſes from 
his annexation of Wales and Scotland to the 
Engliſh crown : but his motives for thoſe con- 


queſts, and his behaviour, will ſhow whether, 


to the title of © great,” we are allowed to add 
thoſe of © moderate” and © juft.” 

From the time of the heptarchy, Wales had 
been governed by its own princes, who were 
fovereign and independent, with only the obli- 
gation of fimple homage to the king of England. 
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Llewellyn, who is repreſented as an active and 


enterpriſing prince, refuſed him the accuſtomed 


homage : whereupon Edward attacked him, and, 


after having gained ſome victories, purſued his 


fleeing foe into the - receſſes of his fens and 
mountains. Llewellyn being killed in an engage- 
ment, his brother David entered into poſſeſſion 
of his rights: but he dearly paid for a fey 
months* enjoyment of the ſovereignty. He 


| fought in defence of his country's liberty and 


his own hereditary authority: yet the Engl 
monarch, having made him priſoner, cauſed him 
to be hanged, drawn on a hurdle, and quartered, 
as a rebel and a traitor. Among other acts of 
cruelty exerciſed againſt that unfortunate coun- 
try, it is remarked that he gave orders for the 
maſſacre of the bards, whoſe verſes and muſic 


kept alive in the minds of the Welſh a remem- 


brance of the exploits of their anceſtors, and 
foſtered in their boſoms the enthuſiaſm ot 
honour and liberty. To conquer the extreme 
reluctance which they teſtified againſt ſubmiſſion 
to the Engliſh nation, Edward promiſed to give 
them a prince who ſhould be a native of their 
own country, and ſhould ſpeak their language, 
on condition of their previouſly binding them- 
ſelves. to obey the perſon of his choice. Their 
promiſe being pledged to that effect, he produced 
to them his own ſon, an infant, lately born in 
the caſtle of Caernarvon. From that time the 
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eldeſt ſons of the Engliſh monarchs have con- 
ſtantly borne the title of princes of Wales. 
With reſpect to Scotland, it was a prey to 


domeſtic diſſenſions occaſioned by the vacancy of 
the throne, which was claimed by twelve com- 


petitors. Their number was at length reduced 
to two—John Baliol and Robert Bruce, who, by 
the advice of the Scottiſh parliament, ſubmitted 
their pretenſions to Edward's arbitration ; a 


meaſure, in which they imitated the conduct of 


the two fooliſh litigants who ſaw their judge eat 
up the oyſter which was the object of their diſ- 
pute. Edward began by aſſerting that the ſove- 


reignty of Scotland belonged to the kings of 


England—a point which had never been acknow- 
kdged : he arrogated to himſelf the right of lord- 
paramount of that kingdom, and conferred on 
Baliol the conteſted crown thus deprived of its 
luſtre. On the ground of that pretended ſove- 
reignty, he drew to England appeals on every 
queſtion, and even, under frivolous pretences, 
ſummoned the Scottiſh king himſelf to appear at 
the bar of the Engliſh parliament. Indignant of 


the affront, Baliol rouſed the Scots his ſubjects 


to ſhake off a degrading yoke which every day 
grew more and more heavy. They vigorouſly 
prepared to reſiſt the attacks of Edward: but the 
nobles, though at firſt very zealous in the de- 
fence of their national independency, being either 


gained (ver by the arts of intrigue or weary of 
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the war, ſubmitted to the Engliſh monarch, 


Baliol being at length compelled to imitate their 


example, Edward ſent him priſoner to London, 


detained him ſome time in captivity, and 


afterward permitted him to retire into voluntary 
exile on the continent. Now become abſolute 
maſter of the Scottiſn realm, the politic victor 


carefully ſearched for and deſtroyed all the records 


and :other monuments of antiquity which had a 


tendency to remind the natives of their former 


independence, and keep alive the flame of liberty 
in their boſoms. His mode, as we have already 


ſeen in the inſtance of the Welſh, was to attack 
people through the medium of opinion. 


- His plan, however, did not ſucceed with the 
Scots. They ſtruggled with their chains, and 


broke them even during the life of Edward, 


notwithſtanding the cruelties he employed for the 
purpoſe of terrifying them into obedience: for 
he ſpared neither puniſhments nor ravages nor 
conflagrations. Robert Bruce, the grand-ſon of 


him who had been Baliol's competitor, was kept 


at the Engliſh court, where, though treated with 
marks of reſpect, he was in reality detained as 4 
hoſtage and a priſoner. From that palace, or 


that jail, his attentive eye watched the motions 


of the Scottiſh mal-contents. A party was formed 
at home in his favour : he eſcaped from Lon- 


don, arrived in Scotland, cauſed himſelf to be 
- crowned king, and, by his ſucceſsful attacks on 
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| the invaders, proved that all the paſt efforts of 
England to ſubdue the ſpirit of the Scots had 


been ineffectual, ſince Edward now loſt in a ſhort 
time nearly the whole fruit of thoſe unjuſt and 


pbarbarous acts that he had conceived himſelf 
authoriſed to commit for the ſubjugation of a 
kingdom to which he had no claim, and was 


obliged to begin the work anew. : 
Policy was one of Edward's chief talents; and 


it 1s not the leaſt important to the due admini- | 


ſtration of government. Under him, as under | 
his predeceffors, the clergy teſtified conſiderable 
repugnance to the payment of taxes and to the 


facrifice of their ſuperfluous plate. Edward did 
not waſte his time in procuring from Rome, at a 
conſiderable expenſe, a papal bull authoriſing him 


to demand or compelling, the. clergy to pay, but 
boldly and ſummarily deprived them of the pro- 
tection of the laws, and ordered the judges to 
admit no ſuits brought before them by eccleſiaſ- 


tics, but to hear and decide all cauſes in which 


they were defendents. Thus the clergy might be 


robbed, and oppreſſed with impunity, ſince their 


complaints were not received. They determined 
therefore to purchaſe the benefit of juſtice by the 


conceſſions which the king demanded. This 


prince is blamed for other acts which no doubt 
excited greater diſcontent than the trick which 


he put on the clergy. He is branded as cruel, 


imperious, vindictive. He was endowed with 
vor. IX. 22 | 
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uncommon bodily ſtrength, and his perſon was 
agreeable. Of his mental qualifications and his 
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policy a judgement- pe be formed from his 
actions. 

In perufing- the page a hifi, we ſometimes 
experience the emotions of indignation or the 


nauſea of contempt. The latter ſenſation diſ- 


aan 11, agreeably affects us in the life of Edward II. From 
AD. 1307. his youth he betrayed a diſpoſition to be eaſily 


governed: he had ſuffered himſelf to be ſo far 
infatuated by a Gaſeon knight named Gavaſton, 


chat the king his father thought himſelf bound 


in prudence to baniſh that favourite, and more- 


over recommended to his ſon not to recall him 
when ſeated on the throne. But the firſt ſtep 
taken by young Edward on his acceſſion was to 


ſend for Gavaſton, whom he received with ef. 
fuſions of the moſt affectionate attachment, 


after which he gave him his own niece in mar- 


riage, and beſtowed on him lands, digmties, and 
wealth of every kind. 1, 
| Equally imprudent as - bis royal protector, the 


favourite acoepted all theſe exorbitant grants, and 


ſtill craved for more. The barons, diſguſted by 


his avidity and inſolence, inſiſted on his baniſh- 


ment: and the king, unable to reſiſt their im- 


perious demand, ſent him away from his court, 


but with the honourable appointment of lord- 


lieutenant of Ireland. During his abſence, the 


king labeuted to appeaſe the barons, uſed pro- 
3 72 
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ſes"dnd/entreaties, and, when he thought Him- 
ſelf ſure of their ſuffrages in Gavaſton* s favour} 


recalled? hit But Edward was thiſtaken * their 
gerſton to the obnoxious favourite {ill continued 


"with undiminiſped force; and the” king himſelf 


became its victim. Without actually diveſting 
Mm of the regal authority, they deprived him of 
all uſe of it, by delegating it to a cotntniffion' of 
twelve perſons, whoſe firft' exertion' of theit power 
was to ſend Gavaſton' again into baniſhment : 

but again Edward recalled' him, as ſooh- as he 


find himſelf re· eſtabliſned in his regal functions. 


A civil war enſued ; in which that unfortunate 
object of baronial proſeriptiom was captured and 
put to death. 

This cataſtrophe ought to have cured Edwatd 
of his paſſion for favourites. But his evil firs 
impelled him to confer his fafout, tö hetray 
want of judgement in his choice, and to ſuffer the 
penalty of his relapſes. The laſt had been at- 
tetided with ſhameful and diſaſtrous conſtquehces: 
Edward now choſe, to fupply- the place of the 
Gaſcon' Gavaſton, an Engliſhman named Deſpen 
ſer, a youth 'of noble family, and endowell with 
pleafi ing accompliſhments both perſonal and men- 
tal. His father, a man far advanced in years, 
had ever been eſteemed” for his moderation and 
probity': but, being now ſeated with his ſon in 
pad s car, he-ſuffered the audacious ſtripling 
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the head of which ſtood the king's own couſin 
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; to guide. the reins, and was hurried along to par- 


ticipate his ruin. 
- The firſt. impediment which they. met in. . their | 


career was the oppoſition: of the barons, uſually 
prompt to inveigh againſt favouritiſm, as being 


| themſelves excluded from its advantages. To 


expel; the Deſpenſers, they formed a league, at 


the duke of Lancaſter; and they accompliſhed 
their object of procuring the baniſhment of the 


: favourites, by teaching the people to conſider 


them as the authors of all the diſorders exiſting 
in the government. Lancaſter. became the idol 
of the populace: but he too in turn abuſed his 
power, inſomuch that he diſguſted many even of 
his own partiſans who had exalted him almoſt to 


the height of royalty, but who, if they were to 


be allowed only a choice of tyrants, felt no incli- 
nation to give him a preference over the king. 


During the confuſion that aroſe from theſe miſ- 


underſtandings, Edward recalled the Deſpenſers, 


raiſed an army, defeated and captured Lancaſter, 
who, though a prince of the blood royal, was 


condemned to death by a court martial, con- 


ducted to an eminence in fight of one of his own 


caſtles, and there beheaded. The plebeians, by 
whom he had lately been almoſt adored, loaded 


him with — while on his ey to the place of 


e execution... 
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The Deſpenſers now graſped the chief part of 
the property forfeited by the proſcribed delin- 
quents who had been involved in Lancaſter's 
misfortune. Intoxicated with their power, the 
two favourites braved their rivals, and even ven- 
tured to cope with the queen herſelf, inſtead of 
ſtudying by conciliatory deferences to obtain her 
pardon of the affront they had offered to her in 
depriving her of the confidence of her royal 
conſort. That queen was Iſabella, daughter of 
the French monarch Philip the Fair, a woman of 
high ſpirit and amorous complexion, two quali- 
ties which rendered inſupportable to her the con- 
jugal indifference of her huſband. She found a 
pretext for going to France, and taking with' her 
at the ſame time her ſon Edward, then only in 
bis thirteenth year, but whoſe early dawn an- 
nounced a glorious day. | ; 

At the Gallic court had taken refuge Roger” 
Mortimer, a powerful baron from the frontiers 
of Wales, who had been one of Lancaſter's ad- 
herents. On that ground, he ought to have been 
reprobated by the queen, who had received equal 
cauſe of diſpleaſure from the Lancaſtrian faction 
as from the Deſpenſers. But his youth and re- 
fined wit and comely perfonage powerfully pleaded 
in his favour, and won her indulgence. He ſooh 
enjoyed a familiarity of acceſs to her, which the 
tongue of obloquy pronounced to be too free. After 
the firſt breach made upon her — s honour, 
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label felt no ſeruple at embarking in the pro- 

jects ſuggeſted by her paramour. Mortimer 

| effected A union of intereſts between her and the 
mal contents in England, the reliques of Lan- 
caſter s party: and ſhe manifeſted a with to ley 
troops, for the purpoſe, as ſhe alleged, of ex 
pelling an unworthy Janos from her huſband's 
court. 

The French nobles, with their uſual ſpirit and 
galantry, attached themſelves to the fortune of 
their princeſs : and Iſabella ſet out at the head 
of a ſmall army, which received a rapid acceſſion 
of numbers as ſoon as ſhe had landed in England. 
The king was unprepared for reſiſtance : the De- 
ſpenſers were taken and hanged ; and to the 
puniſhment of the younger was added a mutila- 
tion deviſed for the purpoſe of aſſigning an igno- 
minous cauſe of the favour which he had enjoyed, 
The monarch, flying from his wife and her vic- 
torious party, at length fell into their hands 
He was accuſed before a parliament convoked in 
his own name, was pronounced incapable of 
governing, and compelled to abdicate the ſove- 

7555 = ,reignty. In his place, his fon Edward was raiſed 
- to the throne, under the guidance of a council 
of 'regency. Mortimer, though not a member 
of that commiſſion, directed all their meaſures by 

his occult influence. 
The king. meanwhile ſuffered a rigorous con. 
Hoement in Kenilworth caſtle. The queen openly th 
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affected an appearance of compaſſion, and be- 
wailed the unfortunate fate of her huſband : but 


public, as each day afforded new proofs of too 
intimate an intercourſe with Mortimer, which at 
length became ſo notorious as to excite general 
cenſure, The dethroned monarch now became 
an object of ſympathetic intereſt with the people: 
he ſuffered various and multiplied inſtances of 
mal-treatment in his captivity ;z yet he did not 
die in conſequence either of thoſe indignities or 
of his own chagrin. Mortimer, therefore, ap- 
prehending the effects that might reſult from the 
popular compaſſion for his royal captive, gave 
orders for his death, at the ſame time recom- 
mending that no marks ſhould appear on his 
þody to diſcover that his exit had been violent, 
Obedient to his dire&ions, the ruffian executors 
of his will threw the ill-fated monarch on a bed, 
held him down with a table, thruſt into his 
body a tube of horn, and inſerted through it a 
red-hot iron to burn his entrails. Thus they had 
hoped to conceal their crime : but the ſhrieks of 
the agoniſing ſufferer betrayed thoſe atrocious 
villains, one of abu afterward acknowledged 
the deed. 

The regents, who had been appointed to go- 
vern during the minority of Iſabella's ſon, were 
only the ſupple tools of Mortimer, who ruled 
the realm with uncontroled ſway, The earl of 
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Kent, brother to the late king, being adverſe to 


| Mortimer's power, the latter laid a treacherous 
plan for his deſtruction: he procured a report to 


be circulated, which was credited by the un- 
ſuſpecling earl, that the murdered monarch was 


yet alive. Kent took pains to diſcover the place 
of his ſuppoſed confinement, and formed the de- 


ſign of reſcuing him and re- inſtating him on the 


throne. Mortimer cauſed him to be arreſted as 


a rebel, and condemned and executed, before 


OE 15 young king had time to interpoſe in his 


uncle's behalf. The earl of Kent was a mild and 


virtuous man: his misfortune excited general 


ſympathy, and concurred with other cauſes in pro- 


voking a combination of the barons againſt him 


who had been its author. Mortimer was ſeiſed 
in an apartment adjoining to that of the queen, 


| _ thrown into the tower of London, impeached 


before the parliament, condemned, and hanged. 


The queen's criminality was ſufficiently notorious: 
but, through reſpect for her dignity, no other 
puniſhment was inflicted on her than that of 
being confined to her own' houſe, where ſhe re- 
ceived an annual penſion for her ſupport. The 


king her ſon occaſionally viſited her in that ſeclu- 


ſion, but without allowing her any authority, or 
ſhowing her any marks of diſtinction which could 


indicate an intention to mitigate the rigor of 


her * 
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So ſoon as Edward was cupulile of bearing 
arms, he declared war againſt Scotland, which, 
like France, was an accuſtomed theatre for the 
diſplay of Engliſh valour. The alleged cauſe of the 
hoſtilities againſt the Scots was the refuſal of that 


| homage which was demanded as an acknowledged 


right: but, with reſpe& to France, his preten- 
fions aimed at nothing leſs than the abſolute 


poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Philip the Fair had 


left no other offspring than three daughters. 
Edward was ſon of the eldeſt, and well knew that 
his mother Iſabella could not inherit the throne, 
becauſe females were excluded from the ſucceſ- 
fion: but he maintained that he was himſelf 
authoriſed to claim it, as being the next male 
heir. The ſtates of the kingdom, however, de- 
cided otherwiſe, and conferred the Gallic crown 
on Philip de Valois, whoſe conſanguinity to the 
deceaſed monarch was more remote by one de- 
gree, but who was deſcended from a male. Ed- 
ward, who at the time of this deciſion was only 
fifteen years old, diſſembled, appeared even to 
acquieſce in the arrangement, by performing 
homage to the new king for his county of Gui- 
enne: but in his own mind he determined not to 
renounce his pretenſions. 


Subſequent events furniſhed him with opportu- 


nities of aſſerting his claim; nor did he ſuffer 
them to eſcape unimproved. He was powerfully 
econded by James Arteveld, a brewer of Ghent, 
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who poſſeſſed a more than princely influence over 

the Flemings, and procured for him their af. 

MW The Engliſh monarch gained over Philip 

ſeveral advantages? which were crowned by the 

| Aug-26, celebrated victory at the battle of Creci, in which 

. 14s. Philip loſt the flower of the Gallic chivalry. The 

Engliſh king's fon, Edward, who, from the colour 

of his armour, was ſurnamed the Black Prince, 

made his firſt eſſay in the martial career on that 

memorable day, and acquired a wreath of glory 

which afforded a ſure preſage of the renown that 
be was fated to gain on ſubſequent occaſions. 

While the fortunate Edward was gathering 

laurels in the plains of Creci, his wife Philippa 

of -Hainault reaped an ample harveft of them in 

Scotland, where ſhe gained a great battle, She 

repaired to the continent to adorn with them her 

huſband's brow, and arrived in ſeaſon ſufficiently 

' opportune to ſave him from. the commiſſion of 

4 cruel deed that would have blackened him with 

eternal infamy. After his victory at Creci, he had 

laid fiege to Calais: the inhabitants made a re- 

ſiſtance which inflamed the anger of the vior, 

who ſwore to make them repent it. When, under 

the compulſion of famine, they afterward offered 

to ſurrender, Edward refuſed to grant them any 

terms except on the condition of their de- 

uering up to him fix of their principal citizens, 

to be treated at his diſcretion. While the dil- 

conſolate city was preparing to decide by lot the 
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choice of the devoted victims, Euſtace de Saint- 
Pierre, and five others whoſe names well deſerved ' 


to have been recorded in hiſtory, voluntarily 


offered themſelves. They marched forth with 


undaunted firmneſs to meet the ſtroke of death, 
which the inflexible character of Edward taught 
them to conſider as inevitable. Already was their 
doom pronounced, when Philippa's ſenſibility im- 
pelled her to interfere : embracing her ſtern huſ- 
band's knees, by force of tears and entreaties ſhe 
obtained that thoſe heroic men ſhould be reſtored 
unburt to their concitizens. 

Philippa had not only defeated the Scottiſh 
monarch, but made him priſoner. The Black 


Prince allo conducted in triumph to London the 


French king John, who had fallen into his hands 


at the battle of Poitiers. Edward had the glory 


of reſtoring to liberty thoſe illuſtrious captives ; 
but he alſo had the ſorrow of ſhedding tears for 
the loſs of his valuable wife and illuſtrious ſon 
who deſcended before him to the grave. His 
proſperity had now reached its final period; and 
Fortune abandoned him at the cloſe of his days. 
In addition to the loſs of ſeveral of his continental 


domains, he ſaw his authority enfeebled in his 


native iſle, where he forfeited the public eſteem 


by. taking, in the virtuous Philippa's place, a 


woman of character by no means reſpectable, 
His reign however is one of the moſt brilliant 


which ſhed luſtre on the annals of England. By 
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the vigor of his adminiſtration during the ſeaſon 
of his glory, he repreſſed the licentiouſneſs of his 
ſubje&s : by his affability and beneficence, he 
conciliated their love and eſteem. A tincture of 
the romantic was diſcernible in all his enterpriſes 
and in his mode of conducting them: they partook 
of the chivalrous ſpirit that characteriſed the age 
in which he lived. He died in his fixty-fifth 
year. 5 

* 1 His grand-ſon Richard, ſon of the Black Prince, 

do aſcended the throne. Not having yet com- 
pleted his eleventh year, he was placed under the 
tutelage of his three paternal uncles, the dukes 
of Lancaſter, York, and Gloceſter—whoſe dif- 
ferent diſpoſitions, it was hoped, would balance 
each other, and thus contribute to the ſtability 

and happineſs of the government. Lancaſter 
poſſeſſed experience, but without talents or po- 
pularity : York was indolent and weak; Gloceſter, 

turbulent, popular, and ambitious. The reign of 
their nephew was a ſeries of troubles, He ex- 
perienced a revolt of his ſubjects, whom his 
grand- father had impoveriſhed by taxation, and 
haraſſed by his requiſitions of their perſonal 
ſervices. This rebellion was violent and fan- 
guinary : but, ſo ſoon as the people had obtained 
juſtice, they were pacified. +But it was not fo 
_ eaſy to quell an inſurrection of the barons which 
had been provoked by the ambition of the chiets. li 
However ready the young monarch ſhowed him- P 
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ſelf to give them ſatisfaction reſpecting the real or 


: pretended grievances of which they complained, 


he never was able to appeaſe their turbulent fury, 
to which he finally fell a victim. 

It is true, indeed, that their diſcontent might 
be in ſome meaſure juſtified by the king's im- 
prudence, and by his ſcandalous attachment to 
a fayourite, named Robert de Vere, a private 
gentleman. Richard gave him his couſin- german 
in marriage, and permitted the inſolent upſtart to 
repudiate her, and marry another woman of whom 
be was enamoured: he created him duke of 
Ireland, and conferred on him for life the ſove- 


reignty of that country by a patent which re- 


ceived the confirmation of the parliament. But 
that ſame aſſembly afterward condemned the fa- 


yourite to baniſhment ; and de Vere retired to 


a life of obſcurity in Flanders. 


The parliaments, thoſe bodies of repreſentatives 


of the ſtate in England, were at this period nothing 
more than the inſtruments of fi&jon. We have 
juſt ſeen one which meanly condeſcended to ſub- 
ſerve the blind caprice of a young king for his 


favourite, and which ſoon after, being actuated | 


by a contrary cabal, overthrew the edifice that 
its own hands had raiſed to gratify him. The 
king sb uncle the duke of Gloceſter, having quar- 
reled with his nephew, made uſe of another par- 
lament to procure the nomination of thirteen 


perſons belides himſelf, who were to be intruſted 
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with the government until tlie King” s age mould 
qualify him for it, although at that time he had 
attained” his twenty-firſt year. In the courſe of 


twelve months, which was the period of their 


power, they baniſhed or put to death the king's 
minifters and partifans; A third parliament re- 
ſtored to the monarch the exerciſe of his autho. 


rity ; and now the duke of Gloceſter was arreſted, 


thrown into priſon, and there ſmothered, as it was 
uw ah in his bed. 
To his faction ſucceeded another, under the 


name and auſpices of the duke of Lancaſter not 
the king's uncle, who was now dead— but that 
uncle's ſon, Richard's couſin. He was diſtin- 
guiſhed for his military talents and by a reputa- 


tion for piety; on both which accounts he was 


highly eſteemed by the people. With theſe re. 


commendations he united the additional advan- 
tage of being allied by conſanguinity or matri- 


monlal connexions to the principal families of the 
kingdom: cogſequently he was a man who: 
| friendſhip it was important to cultivate. But the 
imprudent Richard, under whoſe ſuſpicions he 


had falleti, offended him, ſent him into baniſh- 
ment, and excluded him from the ſucceflion to 
his father's eſtates: After this ſtretch of autho- 
rity, inſtead of remaining at home in his kingdom 


to watch more cloſely the movements that might 
be excited by fo formidable an enemy, the king 
embarked on an expedition to Ireland, leaving 
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the government of: his Engliſh dominions to ths 
duke of York his uncle, in quality of regent. 

No ſooner was he departed: than Laneaſter re- 
turned at the head of not more than ſixty bew. 
That feeble retinue gave no umbrage to · the 
regent, eſpecially as Lancaſter announced that his 
ſole intention in reviſiting the kingdom was to 
cim his patrimony which was with-held from 
bim. The duke of York, acknowledging the 
juſtice of his nephew's motive, gave him an 
affectionate reception: but, while he was liſtening” 
to Lancafter's complaints, thoſe fixty perſons, who 
were of the firſt families, each having their ſeveral 
connexions, made diligent exertions, and ſoon 
afſembled an army. The regent, rouſed fr 
the flumbers of © ſecurity, raiſed alſo an armed 
force: but it was gained over by the rebels, 
deſerted to them, and ſwelled their numbers. 
The abſent king now haſtily returned to the ſcene 
of action: but, while he too was amuſed with 
offers and propoſitions, his troops were debauched 
from their fidelity to him, and abandoned his 
cauſe; He was depoſed by a fourth parliament, 
who ordered that he ſhould be confined 'in a 
fortreſs. After a ſhort time the public were in- 
formed of his death, which was occafioned either 
by famine or by the halberds of aſſaſſins. He 
periſned in the chirty- fourth Pe of his age, 
laving no iſſue. . 1 i 

He has been repreſented as unfit to manage. . 
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the reins of government: and, in effect, he was 
violent of character, extravagant in his expenſes, 


immoderately attached to favourites of whom he 
had an uninterrupted ſucceſſion after Robert de 
Vere, and paſſionately fond of ſhowy pomp. 
Nevertheleſs a frait is recordad of him which 
authoriſes a belief that he would, in happier times, 
have proved himſelf worthy of empire. He was 
ſurrounded. in London by a crowd of inſurgents, 
whoſe chief behaved toward him in an inſolent 
and menacing manner. The king's attendants | 
ruſhed on the bold demagogue, and maſſacred 


him. His fall rouſed his companions to ven- 


geance; and already were their bows bent for the 
attack, when Richard, at that time not above 


5 fourteen years old, advanced to them with an 
affable and intrepid countenance, and thus ad- 


dreſſed them What means this diſorder, my 
* good people ? Are you angry that you have loſt 
e your chief? I, am your king; and I will alſo 
© be your leader.“ He immediately placed him- 


ſelf at their head, and marched them out into the 


fields, where they ſoon after laid down their arms 
on the appearance of a numerous body of loyaliſts 


coming againſt them, and, having been gratified 


by the grant of their demands, peaceably diſperſed 
and! retired. Seldom does any diſaſter befall 
a prince who has the courage to make a diſplay 
of firmneſs before the . 


. . 
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Lancaſter, who may without danger of calumny 
be charged with the murder of Richard, mounted 


the vacant throne. He may alſo be termed a Henry I, 
uſurper, becauſe the crown belonged of right to 


the deſcendents of the duke of Clarence, younger 
brother to the Black Prince, and, like him, ſon 
of Edward III; whereas Lancaſter, who aſſumed 
the ſceptre under the title of Henry IV, was leſs 
nearly related to that monarch by one degree. 
Accordingly he did not reſt his pretenſions to the 
crown on hereditary ſucceſſion, but claimed it by 
virtue of Richard's reſignation in his favour: 
and, when that title was diſputed, he heſitated 
not to declare himſelf ſovereign by the right of 
conqueſt. But, whatever his title might have 
been, the parliament” legaliſed it by their ſanc- 
tion. The barons, however, did not peaceably 


acquieſce in that ratification ; a number of mal- 
contents, with the duke of Northumberland at 


their head, took up arms, and a battle enſued. 
The commanders on both ſides diſplayed the 


greateſt valour. Henry expoſed his perſon in the 


thickeſt of the affray ; and his fon, who afterward 
ſignaliſed himſelf as the conqueror of France, 
tought by his fide. The commonalty might with 
propriety confider thoſe ſanguinary combats as ſo 


many judicial executions which delivered them 


from their tyrants; for the chief part of the 

contending armies. conſiſted of nobles who were 

generally tyrannic oppreſſors on their reſpective 
in. R 
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eſtates; and the field of battle became as it were 
a ſcaffold on which they expiated their acts of 
. extortion and ' injuſtice. Northumberland was 


TIP - - defeated, obtained his pardon, relapſed into re- 


bellion, and was beheaded. 
The ſequel of Henry's reign was peaceable: 


but the conduct of his ſon Henry was to him a 


ſource of chagrin. That prince openly indulged 


in ſcandalous debauchery, and was never to be 


ſeen un- accompanied by a band of profligates, 
who ſeemed to vie with each other in the com- 
miſſion of the moft illegal enormities. He di(- 
regarded the public contempt and hatred, to the 
great mortification of his father, whoſe molt 
ardent wiſh was to ſee his ſon beloved. It had 
been predicted to this monarch that he was fated 
to die at Jeruſalem : he had announced his in- 
tention. of embarking in a cruſade: but, on 
account of that prophecy, he was in no haſte to 
perform his promiſe. The feebleneſs of his con- 
ſtitution rendering him ſubje& to fits, under one 
of thoſe accidents he was carried to an apartment 
in Weſtminſter abbey called the Jeruſalem Cham- 
ber. On recovering his ſenſes, he aſked where he 
was; and, being informed, he replied that the 
prediction of his dying at Jeruſalem was now 
fulfilled, and that his hour was come. Accord- 

| ingly he never recovered. He was not, however, 
in other reſpects, a prince of weak intellect : on 
the contrary, he was, highly praiſed for prudence 
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ol ſagacity. He felt ſome remorſe for his 
uſurpation : but it was a remorſe like that of 


many penitents who repent without making 
reſtitution. - | | 1 
Young Henry, the late profligate, was no 
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ſooner ſeated on the throne than he aſſembled «4M 


the companions of his former irregularities, told. 
them that he renounced his diſorderly courſes, 
exhorted them to imitate his example, and 
forbade them ever again to appear in his preſence 
until they ſhould have exhibited proofs of their 
reformation. His father's miniſters, who had re-- 
probated his extravagancies, were agreeably ſur- 
priſed on finding themſelves received by the 
new ſovereign with every teſtimony of favour and 
confidence. A judge, who, on being inſulted by 


the prince in the diſcharge of his legal functions, 


had formerly cauſed him to be conducted to 
priſon, was now commended for his ſpirited firm- 
neſs, rewarded, and exhorted to preſerve the ſame 
boldneſs and impartiality 1n the execution of the 
laws. ey | 
This victory, obtained by Henry V over him- 
ſelf, is, in the eye of reaſon, much more glorious 
than the martial trophies which have eterniſed 
the memory of his exploits. He alſo teſtified 
deep regret for the fate of the unfortunate Richard, 
beſtowed on him the honours of a magnificent 
funeral, and loaded with fayours all thoſe who had 
aithfully adbered to him. Some hiſtorians aſſert 
R 2 
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that there ftill ſubſiſted among the barons a 
faction who were diſpleaſed to ſee him on the 
throne, and that he laboured by thoſe indulgent 
marks of lenity to appeaſe their enmity. But, 
whatever may have been the motives from which 
it proceeded, the conduct itſelf was ng cane. | 
entitled to approbation. | 
It was likewiſe through political views, as we 
as informed, that he commenced hoſtilities 
againſt F rance, and in obedience to the counſel of 
his father, who had recommended to him to 
engage his ſubjects in foreign wars, as a ſafe mean 
of providing occupation for their turbulent ſpirits. 
It is certain that the rupture between the two 
kingdoms was founded on very frivolous pretexts. 
Henry, it is probable, on entering that career, 
had not an idea of proceeding ſo far. But the 
victory gained in the battle of Azincourt opened 
a boundleſs field to his hopes. A train of the 
moſt favourable circumſtances concurred in level- 
ing before him the road to the Gallic throne, to 
which he certainly had not dared to aſpire in the 
firſt inſtance—ſuch as the mental derangement 
of the French monarch Charles VI, the vindictive 
diſpoſition of the duke of Burgundy, the hatred 
of the queen Iſabella to her ſon, the diſcord which 
prevailed among the great men, and the general 
confuſion that pervaded the whole kingdom. 
- Henry took advantage of the criminal conduct 
of others, without committing-any crime himſelf. 
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An unfeeling mother preſented to him her ſon's 


crawn and her daughter's hand: he accepted 


them; and he gave ſtability to his good fortune 
got ſo much by his martial exploits as by bis 
affability, his clemency, and his ſocial virtues of 
eyery kind. No reverſe ever tarniſhed the luſtre 


of his ſucceſſes: but, when the age and infirmities 
of his father-in-law Charles VI had brought the 
Gallic cron almoſt within his reach, and there 
remained only one ſtep more to arrive at it, 
a. cruel malady opened the grave beneath his feet, 


and prematurely plunged him into it in the 


thirty-fifth year of his exiſtence. Henry had 
lived ike a -hero : like a hero he died. Few of 
thoſe who have been celebrated for their heroiſm, 
ever; attained an advanced age. ; 

By Catharine of France, daughter of Charles 
. he had a ſon who, like himſelf, was named 


Henry. The young prince was only nine months _ VI, 


old at the time of his father's deceaſe; and his 
cradle was decorated with the two crowns of 
England and France. The parliament named, as 


protectors or guardians of his kingdoms, his two 


uncles, the dukes of Gloceſter and Bedford. The 
latter remained in France to ſupport his nephew's 


authority in that country; and he there diſ- 


honoured himſelf by putting to death the maid 
of Orleans, that aſtoniſhing heroine whoſe en- 
thuſiaſin revived the courage of the French, and 
Whoſe ſucceſſes were a prelude to the expulſion of 
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dhe Engliſh. The total ruin of their affkirs in 


France was not ſuddenly effected, but was ac. 


compliſhed by gradual ſteps, and 1n proportion as 


the domeſtic troubles in their own ifland ren. 
dered them unable to ſupport themſelves on the 


continent. During the firſt truce which ſuſ- 
pended the hoſtilities of the two nations, Henry | 
_ eſpouſed Margaret of Anjou, of the blood royal 


of France, who—being the daughter of a father 
that was only titular king of Naples, Sicily, and 
Jeruſalem—brought to her huſband no other 
marriage-portion than her perſonal merit. It 
ſhone to brilliant advantage under cataſtrophes 
perhaps the moſt ret ye ever "yr ex- 
perienced. 

Henry VI early' bethjed great weak neſs of in. 
tellect. As he progreſſed in years, his want of 


5 capacity became more conſpicuous, and excited 


tte ambitious hopes of intriguing and factious 


men. At his court was Richard duke of York, 
deſcended by the mother's fide from the duke of 
Clarence, ſecond ſon to Edward III, and conſe- 
quently nearer in the order of ſucceſſion to the 


4 throne than the reigning king, who derived his 


deſcent ' only froin the duke of Lancaſter, that 
monarch's third ſon. By the union of feveral 


inheritances, York poſſeſſod an immenſe fortune 
he was allied to the principal nobles, was diſtin- 
guiſned by valour, prudence of conduct, and 


-mildneſs of character, and enjoyed the rank af 


firſt prince of the blood. 
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He was ſuſpected as the author of the dif. 


contents artfully excited among the people, of the 
\ accuſations brought forward againſt the miniſters, 


and of the embarraſſments which impeded the 


motions of government: but he did not overtly 


appear to have any concern in them, During the 
moſt critical moments of public fermentation, 
he reſided in privacy at ſome of his diſtant caſtles; 


and, when the diſſenſions were appeaſed by forced 


conceſſions which enfeebled the royal authority, 
the duke re- appeared on the public ſcene with 
the confident air of a perſon wholly innocent. At 
the ſame time his partiſans awaked in the-people 
2 ſpirit of diſcuſſion, and accuſtomed them to 
argue reſpecting the right to the throne—whether 
the king or the prince had the more e 
title to it. | 

On occaſion of ſome pretenſions nn by 
the people, York took up arms, which he again 
lad down as ſoon as their demands were ſatisfied. 


For this moderation he was honoured with the 


title and office of protector during an illneſs of 
the king which ſo far increaſed his natural im- 
becillity that he could not even be ſhown in 
public. The malady having ceaſed, Henry con- 
ceived himſelf qualified to reſume his authority, 
York, however, was of a different opinion, and 
took up arms to maintain himſelf in the poſſeſſion 
of that power to which he had been accuſtomed, 
After a bloody victory which he gained at Saint- 
R 4 
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Alban's in the year 1455, he made the king 
priſoner, | This was the firſt action of that fatal 
_ conteſt between the houſes of York and Lan. 
caſter, that endured thirty years, and was pro- 
ductive of twelve pitched battles, which coſt the 
lives of eighty princes of the blood, and almoſt 
utterly annihilated the ancient nobility of England, 
who had ranged themſelves under the banners of 
the contending parties. They bore, as their di. 
ſtinctive devices, a red roſe and a white, the former 
painted on the banners of Henry the chief of tle 
houſe of Lancaſter, the latter on thoſe of Richard 
the head of the houſe of York. 

The duke treated his priſoner with the moſt 
reſpe&ful attention, but took into his own hands 
the ſovereign authority. If the indolent and 

feeble Henry did not regret the loſs of that power 
of which the exerciſe required ſome efforts and 
was attended with ſome fatigue, far different were 
the feelings of the queen Margaret, whoſe active 
mind could not be ſatisfied with the ſhadow of 
ſovereignty which her huſband's rival ſuffered him 
to retain. She urged the apathic monarch to 
reſume the reality. The reconciliation which had 
taken place between the chiefs was ſo void of 
fincerity, that hoſtilities were almoſt immediately 
recommenced. Richard loſt a battle, and was 
obliged to flee to Ireland. But he had in his 

| intereſt the earl of Warwick, a baron powerful by 
his great eſtates and wealth, brave, intelligent, and 
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whoſe | opinion had great influence on the nobles. 
During York's abſence, he marched with an army 


againſt the royaliſts, defeated them, and made the 
king priſoner. 
- Hitherto Richard bad Ane the merit of 


making war for the ſole purpoſe of reforming the 


government. But, returned from Ireland after 
the ſucceſs of his party, and having the king in 
his hands at a diſtance from the queen and 
deprived” of his council, he now advanced more 
lofty pretenſions. In a parliament, convoked in 
the king's name, he cauſed himſelf to be declared 
keir to the throne, which he ſuffered to be till 
occupied by Henry, as by an unſubſtantial 
phantom. Margaret, however, could not patiently 
bear to ſee her ſon the prince of Wales ſet aſide as 
incapable of ſucceeding to ſo rich an inheritance. 
She retired to the borders of Scotland, there levied 
an army, and returned to combat the duke of 
York. That prince fell in a bloody battle, at 
which the queen in perſon commanded her own 
army. He left three ** Edward, . and 
Richard. | 

Edward, the eldeſt, equal to his allow in 
valour and ſurpaſſing him in daring ſpirit, accom- 
pliſhed all his projects, and defeated in turn a 
qiviſion of the queen's army. A diviſion of his, 
on the other hand, ſuffered a defeat, which 
reſtored the king to the arms of his wife. But, at 
the moment when (he thought her triumph cer- 
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tain, the indefatigable Warwick e- appeared, and 
| compelled ber once more to ſeek ſafety in flight. 


She again retired to Scotland, accompanied by 


her ſon and her huſband, Edward now no longer 


wears the maſk of diſſimulation, no longer tem- 


Gig poriſes after the example of his father, but, by 


Edward IV, 
2 D. 1461, 


the advice of Warwick, procures himſelf to be 
Anme king of England. 

Margaret however was not engaged: She 
aſſembled an army, returned to try the event of a 
battle, loſt the victory, but eſcaped herſelf, 


Again, ſeeing the ſtrength of her partiſans in- 
creaſed by the acceſſion of auxiliary forces from 


France and Scotland, ſhe took the field, and 
placed at their head the unfort unate Henry, in 
the hope that his preſence would give additional 
animation to their efforts. But neither that 
ſhadow of royalty nor his defenders were able to 


prevail againſt the aſcendency of Edward's ſu · 


perior fortune. He defeated and diſperſed their 
hoſt, who fled in different directions. Henry 
ſkulked from caſtle to caſtle, but was ſoon taken, 
His queen plunged into the dark concealment of 


2 foreſt, accompanied by her fon who was eight 


years old. She there fell into the hands of a band 
of robbers, who ſtripped her of her jewels, and 
added-mal-treatraent to the robbery. While they 
were diſputing about the diviſion of the ſpoil, ſhe 


eſcaped, roamed ſome time forlorn in that fright- 


ful ſolitude, and at length fat down. Mournfully 
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riveting her eyes on her ſon, who like herſelf was 
exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, ſhe no longer 
expected any other fate than death, when the 
ſudden tread of approaching feet made her ſtart 
ſtom her ſorrowful rèverie. She looked around, 
and faw a ruffian of ferocious aſped advancing 
toward her with his drawn ſword i in his hand. 
Margaret roſe to meet bim, and, pteſenting to 
him her child.“ My friend! nd ſhe, * here 

«is your king's ſon, whom 1 commit to your 
protection. ” The robber did not betray the 
confidence repoſed in him. He helped the 
mother and ſon to walk, procured food for their 
rehef, © conducted them through a thouſand 
perils to a little ſea-port, | . ere they were Pro- 
vided with a bark which ranſported them in 
ſlerp t to Flanders. eee dre | 

The victorious Edward, ' "thinking himſelf 
thenceforwatd beyond the” reach of any unfortu- 
nate accident, wholly gave | himſelf up to the 1 in- 
dulgence of his inclination for pleafure. War- 
wick, as ſkilful a politician as he was an able war- 
rior, wiſhed to procure for him a matrimonial 
connexion which might prove the means of an 
advantageous alliance. While, with the King's 
conſent, he was labouring to accompliſh that 
object in France, Edward married an Engliſh- 
woman of whom he had become enamoured. 
Warwick, on the other hand, incenſed at 
thus ſeeing himſelf expoſed to ridicule after the 
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advances. he had already made in the buſineſs, 
gave way to the impulſe of his indignation 
againſt Edward. Is he had placed him on the 
throne, he conceived that he would find no 
difficulty in compelling him to deſcend from it. 
Breaking off his negotiation, he returned home 
full of that idea, and endeavoured to put it into - 
execution by offering the crown to the duke of 
Clarence, the king's, brother, in whom he ex- 
pected to find greater deference to his counſels, 
The king, being informed of their project, ba- 
iſhed them both. BET 
They retired to Flanders, SE they found Mar- 
Pl and her ſon, with whom, being themſelves 
_ equally unfortunate, they formed a coalition of in- 
tereſts. A marriage | : between Warwick's daughter 
and Henry s ſon, who were both too young for 


the conſummation, became the bond of their 


union. Warwick took the command' of a body 
of F lemiſh and F rench troops, landed 1 in England, 
and, being 18 by a numerous band of mal- 
ward, Who was now in turn 9 to take re- 
fuge in Flanders, the place of Henry's late exile. 
The latter was re- inſtated on the throne. Edward, 
thou h at firſt not well received, found never- 
theleſs | reſourges i in his aſylum, an he was 
after a While enabled to invade England at the 
head of an army. His brother Clarence, with 
whom he had ſecretly effected a reconciliation, 
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favoured his deſcent, and, by his deſertion, en- 


feebled the party of Warwick. The rebel earl, 
notwithſtanding, haſarded a battle, in which he 
loſt his life; and, after another unſucceſsful en- 
gagement, Margaret and her ſon were made pri- 
ſoners. | 

The young prince appeared before the con- 
queror with undaunted countenance. | How,“ 
faid Edward to him, ©& haſt thou dared to invade 
my kingdom ?”— I came,“ replied the prince, 


to claim my inheritance.” —Unſuſceptible of 


generous feeling, the ſavage Edward ſtruck his 
captive on the face. This inſult was conſidered 
as a ſignal by Edward's brothers, Clarence and 
Gloceſter, who dragged the hapleſs youth to an 


adjoining apartment, and there diſpatched him 


with their daggers. Gloceſter likewiſe entered 
the chamber where Henry was confined, and mur- 
dered him. The queen was ſpared for the fake 


of her ranſom, which was paid by the king of 


France. Margaret paſſed over to that kingdom, 
where ſhe terminated an unfortunate life in which 
ſhe had drunk deep of the cup of misfortune, and 
nobly diſtinguiſhed herſelf by her courageous ex- 
ertions. N 3 

Not one of thoſe againſt whom Edward har- 
boured any ſuſpicions was ſpared. Notwith- 
tanding his reconciliation with his brother Cla- 
tence who had facilitated his return to the throne, 


be/ arraigned him under a frivolous pretext, and 
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cauſed him to be tried and condemned. The only 
favour which he extended to him was a permiſſion 
to chooſe the mode of his on death. Clarence 
deſired that it might be by drowning in a butt of 
malmſey. The moſt noble blood in England now 
flowed in copious ſtreams: and thoſe objects of 
Edward's enmity who eſcaped the axe of the ex · 
ecutioner dragged on their unfortunate exiſtence 
in foreign lands. A contemporary hiſtorian re- 
lates that he had ſeen the dukes of Somerſet and 
Exeter following the duke of Burgundy's equi- 
page bare - footed, and ſerving in his houſe for 
their ſubſiſten ce. 

Edward paſſed the remainder of his reign in 
debauchery, which accelerated the final period of 
bis days. He died in the forty-firſt year of his 
age, leaving two ſons, Edward prince of Wales 
who was thirteen years old, and Richard duke of 
York who was only nine —beſides a daughter 
named Elizabeth. He was a man of very gracc- 


ful perſonage, and paſſionately addicted to plea- 


ſure. It is not certain whether his cruelties were 
juſtly imputable to his own diſpoſition or to the 
violent counſels of his brother, the ſanguinary 
Gloceſter, one of thoſe monflers who think that 


. . uſurped power is never ſecurely ſeated except 


upon heaps of murdered victims. When Edward 
had ſtruck down all the loftieſt heads, he made a 
deſpotic abuſe of his authority. The members 
of the parliament dared not refuſe to act as the 
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ready miniſters of his will: the oppreſſed nobles 
vented their fighs in ſecret : but the plebeians, 
though weighed down by oppreſſion, bore that 
yoke without murmuring which fat ftill heavier 
on the necks of their ſuperiors. 
Although Edward ought to have been ac- 
quainted with the character of his brother Richard 
duke of Gloceſter, and to have viewed him with 
the eye of diſtruſt, he recommended to his wife 
Elizabeth Grey to place implicit confidence in 
him. She obeyed his injunction, but was till | 
guided by the counſels of the earl of Rivers, her 1 
brother. Gloceſter, thinking her adviſer to be 
an obſtacle to his own deſigns, impeached him of "i 
high treaſon before a venal tribunal, cauſed him 
to be condemned and executed, and then aſſumed 
the title of protector. The authority annexed to 
that dignity rendered him maſter of the young 
king's perſon ; and he "moreover contrived to re- Edad. 
move the other ſon of the deceaſed monarch out 

of his mother's hands. When he had them both 
in his power, he endeavoured to excite a belief 
that they were illegitimate, by aſſerting that his 
brother had been united in the bonds of matri- 
mony with another woman at the time when he þ 
married Elizabeth Grey their mother. This fa- 
bricated tale, however, not ſucceeding with him, 
he attempted another ſtill more ſtranpge. 

His own mother was yet living, and enjoved 
c an unſullied reputation. Yet he had the impu- 
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dence to procure the circulation of a report that 
his two elder brothers, king Edward and the 
duke of Clarence, had been the offspring of illicit 


amours, and that he alone was the genuine iſſue 


of the duke of Vork: in ſupport of which aſſer. 
tion, his perſonal reſemblance to- that prince was 


alleged as a proof. But this odious calumny 


being equally unſucceſsful as the former, Richard 
adopted the moſt compendious method—that of 


cauſing the two young princes to be affaffinated 


in the tower of London, where he had kept them 


confined under preterice of ſecuring them from 
danger. After the commiſſion of the deed, he 
did not even take the trouble of deviſing any 


palliative to prevent or baniſh ſuſpicion, but con- 
tented himſelf, with ſimply - announcing their 


death, and immediately aſſumed the crown. The 


elder of thoſe two ill-fated children occupies a 


Place in the liſt of the Engliſh monarchs, under 


the name of Edward V. 
If we needed any proof to convince us of the 


cool apathic dehberation with - which Richard 


committed crimes, we would find it in the narra- 
tive of the following event. On the day when 


the earl of Rivers by his order ſuffered execution 


of the ſentence of death, he had aſſembled a 
council in the tower of London, at which al- 


ſiſted the principal partiſans of that nohleman. 


Near to the protector ſat lord Haſtings, who was 
warmly attached to the royal family. Richard, 
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at the time when he was premeditating the mur- 
der of his nephews, had deprived him of the 
government of the tower, but had lately re- 
inſtated him in his office, for the purpoſe, no 
doubt, of leading him into a ſnare. Haſtings 
had been conſidered as a favoured lover of Jane 
Shore, Edward IV's concubine, whoſe power and 
credit gave great umbrage to Gloceſter. Haſt- 
ings had continued in habits: of intimacy with her 
ſince the monarch's death. 

That nobleman, having recently been re- 
appointed governor of the Tower, did not feel 
a doubt of his being in favour with the protector, 
and conceived himſelf in perfect ſafety. Richard, 
however, whoſe gaiety had till that moment been 
remarkable, ſuddenly ſtepped out from the 
council as if on buſineſs, returned - ſoc after 
with altered countenance, and cried out, My 
* lords | what puniſhment do thoſe deſerve who 
have conſpired againſt my life? At this ur- 


expected ; queſtion the whole council were aſto- _ 


mſhed. After a while Haſtings anſwered. that 
they deſerved to be puniſhed as traitors —* Thoſe 
4 txaitors,” replied Richard, © are the ſorcereſs 
* my- brother's wife, and Jane Shore his miſtreſe, 
and others their aſſociates. See,” added he, 
to what condition they have reduced me by 
their enchantments and their witcheries: and 
'at-the ſame time he laid bare his arm which was 
All ſhriveled and decayed. | 
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The counſellors, who knew that he had 14. 
boured under that infirmity from his birth, looked 
at each other in amazement. © If they be guilty,” 
ſaid Haſtings, they certainly deſerve the ſevereſt 
© puniſhment.”'—* And do you anſwer me,” in- 
terrupted the protector, with your s and your 


« nds 2 You are the chief abetter of that witch 


« Shore: you are yourſelf a traitor ; and I ſwear 
e by Saint Paul that I will not dine until 
“ your head be brought to me.” So faying, 
he ſtruck on the table, and immediately the 
council- chamber was filled with armed men. 
With his own hand he ſeiſed lord Haſtings, and 
delivered him to the ſoldiers, who hurried him 
out, cut off his head, and preſented it to the 


tyrant.— The counſellors had all fled, each being 


apprehenſive for his perſonal ſafety. 
Richard did every thing in his power to ſub- 
ſtantiate the pretended ſorceries of Jane Shore: 
but no legal proof could be adduced againſt het. 
He, however, confiſcated her property, which 
was conſiderable: and, leſt it ſhould be thought 
that his perſecution of her had been ſolely 
prompted by the temptation of her wealth, he 
cauſed her to be tried before an eccleſiaſtic court 
on! the charge of incontinency. By thoſe clerical 


| judges ſhe was condemned to perform public 


penance, which ſhe accordingly underwent, with 


the addition of all the humiliating circumſtance 


that they could deviſe. She ſurvived this defama- 
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tory u punichtnent forty. years, dragging on a life of 
obſcurity and wretchedrefs, unrelieved in her 


diſtreſs by any individual of that numerous crowd 
whom ſhe had aſſiſted by her credit or wealth 
during the ſeaſon of her proſperity. | 


By the violent death of Richard's two hephews, Rickardtly, 


the title to the crown had of right devolved upon 
their ſiſter Elizabeth. Their murdereft, for the 
purpoſe of legitimating his uſurpation, propoſed, 
to marry his niece, and offered her his hand yet 
reeking with the blood of her brothers. | Their 
mother Elizabeth: Grey, thinking to amcliorate 
her own condition, gave her conſent to the pro- 
poſal: but the young princeſs ſpurned it with 
horror. She was reſerved. by fate to terminate 
the civil wars by the union of the two contend- 
ing houfes of York and Lancaſter. 

Of the latter of thoſe families there yet re- 
mained a prince, Henry earl of Richmond. He 
had taken refuge with the duke of Bretagne, 
who, at Richard's inſtigation, detained him in a 
kind of © honourable captivity. But, notwith- 
ſanding that want of liberty, Richmond till 
gave umbrage to the! jealouſy of Richard, who 
ſent to deſire that he might be delivered up to 
him, and was the more urgent in that demand 
3 he perceived that his own cruel and perfidious 
as had exaſperated the nobles againſt his go- 
vernment, and that a powerful party was form- 
ing who would be glad to ſee that —— at their 
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head. The duke of Bretagne, being either gained 
oyer or intimidated, had already ſurrendered his 
ſupphant gueſt into the hands of the tyrant's 


emiſſaries; but, on learning the ſtate of affairs, 


recovered him from them: and Richmond, who 
at firſt had been deſtined to appear in England 


5 "I: loaded with chains, invaded the kingdom with 
a fleet crowded — an armed hoſt of French - 


men and Bretons. 10 


On bis landing . found a formidable league 
ready. to: ſecond; his efforts y and the oppoſite 


E & & # 


2 T hs — midſt of the conflict, the two 


© rivals recogniſed each other, and ſtruggled to 


cloſe in ſingle combat. Richard, whoſe troops 
were beginning to recoil, furiouſſy ruſhed on his 
antagoniſt. Richmond cooly awaited his onſet: 
and the tyrant, in ſpringing forward, was ſur- 
rounded by his enemies, fought to the laſt mo- 
ment, fell, overpowered by numbers, on a heap 
of ſlain, and periſhed in: a manner more. honoura- 


ble than ſuch a monſter deſerved. | He was ſo 


familiariſed with crime, that he could not con- 


Ceive how any man ſhould feel horror or remorſe 


for it, when productive of any advantage. 


Henry vll, Placed 0 the throne by ſo unexpected A ane 
A.D. 1435: of fortune, Henry of Richmond made it the firſt 


obje& of his care to unite, with the rights of the 
bouſe of Lancaſter, which he poſleſſed, t thoſe of 


the houſe of * which ſubſiſted i in the perſon 
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of Elizabeth the ſiſter of Edward, V. He 


eſpouſed that princeſs, and thus aboliſhed the di- 
ſtinction of the white roſe and the red, the badges 


of two factions whoſe quarrels had coſt the lives 
of above a hundred thouſand of. the braveſt men 


of the nation, who had either fallen in battle or 
periſned under the hands of the executioner. In 
Richard III ended the race of Plantagenet, which 
had ſwayed. the ſceptre during a period of three 
hundred and thirty years. There remained how- 
eyer a ſcion from that ſtock; known by the name 


of Warwick, but whoſe claims to the throne were 


poſterior to thoſe of Elizabeth. F rom Henry” 8 
union with her, ſprang the race of the Tudors. — 
The new monarch made a progreſs through. the 


kingdom, conducting with him his royal bride 
as a pledge of union and peace. But, notwith- 


ſtanding this conciliatory conduct, the ſpirit of 
faction and diſcord ſtill ſubſiſted, eſpecially in 
the northern counties. Lambert Simnel and 
Perkin Warbeck, two celebrated impoſtors, availed 


themſelves of that mutinous ae of the 


people. 
The race of Plantagenet was u an | object of 


affectionate intereſt in the eyes of thoſe families 
who had ſo long been accuſtomed, to pay it their 
homage on the throne. This attachment inſpired 
a prieſt at Oxford, by name Richard Symonds, 
with the idea of reſuſcitating the diſtant claims 
of that family by preſenting to the public a 
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defcendent of their illuſtrious race. "Young War. 


wick had, with the view of precaution, been 


confined in the Tower. Symonds ſearched for a 


young man qualified to perſonate the captive 
| prince, and found a perſon ſuited for his pur- 


poſe in Lambert Simnel, a baker s ſon, who to 
corporeal grace added the mental qualifications 


hy penetration and ſagacity. 


As it would have been an eaſy taſk to detect 
the impoſture at London by the exhibition of 
the real Warwick, the prieſt laid the ſcene of his 


farce | in Ireland, where he found ſome noblemen 
who, either from credulity or diſaffection to the 
King, cbuntenanced Sitnnel's pretenſions. He 
Had before conducted bis fictitious Warwick to 
Flanders, where lived a princeſs of the houſe of 


Vork, the ducheſs of Burgundy, who was wel 
*inclined to promote every ſcheme that could tend 
to diſturb a Lancafttian, In effect, Henry was 
alarmed, and not without reaſon ; - for Simnel, 
after having « collected a number of adherents in 
Iteland, found himſelf enabled to debark in 
England at the head of an army, and to venture 
on 4 trial of firength' with his ſovereign. But 
fortune did not ſmile fucceſs on his bold attempt: 
be was defeated and taken, together with Sy- 

monds bis director. The king cauſed the puniſh- 
ment of death to be inflicted by the hand of the 
executioner on ſeveral goblemen who could not 
* plead error in excuſe of their rebellion, The 
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real Warwick was exhibited to general view 7 + 


public proceſſion at London, and, after the 
ceremony, ſent back to his former - confinement 
in the Tower. The prieſt was condemned to 
impriſonment, attended with faſting and diſci- 
pline. Simnel was pardoned, and made a ſcullion 


in the king's kitchen, that he might in that 


mean ſtation remain expoſed to the contempt 
and deriſiom of the people. He was ee 
promoted. to the poſt of falcener. | 3) 

The part acted by Perkin Warbeoko! was of 
longer duration and greater brilliancy. He did 
not wait to be tutored and encouraged as Simnel 
had been, but ſpontaneouſly conceived the. pro- 
ject of paſſing himſelf for the duke of York, the 
ſecond of Edward III's ſons, who had been mur- 
dered in the Tower by Richard III: or, if he 
did not himſelf originally form the project, at 
leaſt he executed it with admirable dexterity. 
Perkin was the ſon of a converted Jew named 
Oſbeck or Warbeck, and had received the name 
of Peter, whence was formed the diminutive 


Peterkin or Perkin. The ſtriking reſemblance 


which was diſcovered between him and the por- 
traits of Edward IV gave riſe to a conjecture that 
that amorous [monarch might, in his travels 


abroad, have been intimately acquainted with 
Oſbeck's wife: and to this ſuppoſition he was 


probably indebted for the gracious reception 
which he experienced at feveral courts, where 
| = 


+<ypata Arne of a 5 pai a {tor 
He was, remarkable for a ph Hee Dord * 
ſyperior elegance of manner. Oſbeck, his real 
or reputed father, had, almoſt from his child. 
Hood: canſtantiy made him the companion of his 
c mmercial journeys. The adventures which 
Joung Perkin met with in his peregrinations im- 


proved the verſatility. and. ſagacity of his genius, 
-informuch-that the dudheſs of: Burgundy, when 
he was, introduced to her, thought him very well 
qualified to act the part which was planned for 
him. That princeſs herſelf is thought to have 
ſecretly furniſhed, him with the neceſſary informa- 
tion reſpecting the rights of his family. She 
recommended him to the court of France, where 
he was well received: and that precedent autho- 
riſed her on the other hand to give him a hono- 
dae when he returned to Flanders. She 

brought; bim into connexion with /ſeveral En- 
elifboien' who had taken refuge at her court; 
ang thoſe exiles opened a correſpondence between 
him and, their families in England, where a 
ſtrong party was formed in oppoſition to the 
King's ene. Ape plan of benen con- 
certed. PEPIN 

The LS rebellion x Was to take: at at the 
moment of Perkin's landing in England with the 
troops furniſhed. to him by the ducheſs of Bur- 
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tants of the coaſt prepared to reſiſt his invaſion, 
did not think himfelf ſufficiently ſtrong to at- 


tempt a forcible deſcent, and contented himſelf 


with barely making his appearance in ſight of the 
ſhore. That diſtant viſit only ſerved to diſcover 


his accomplices, of whom great numbers periſhed _ 


on the ſcaffold. As to himſelf, he directed his 


courſe to Scotland, where the reigning monarch, 
either being or pretending to be deceived, treated 


him as a ſovereign. Many of Perkin's faction 
fled to take refuge with him in the 'northern 
kingdom.” Thoſe who remained in England 
excited” there an inſurrection againſt Henry, 
whoſe government they repreſented as tyrannic 
and inſupportable. While he was buſily em- 
ployed in exertions to extinguiſh the flame which 
was burſting out on every fide, the Scottiſh 
monarch penetrated into England, marked his 
route with ravage and devaſtation, and every- 


where Pond Perkin as the mn a 35a 


of the kingdom. 


To the band of ONE who egos the 


chief part of the Scottiſh army Henry oppoſed a 
body of regular troops, the bare report of whoſe 
approach terrified. them to a precipitate retreat. 


Repelled to his own territories, the king of 
Seotland ſued for peace, obtained it, and with - 


drew his countenance from Perkin, who was 
obliged to quit his dominions, and again paſſed 


But the' adventurer, ſeeing the inhabi> 
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over into Ireland. Meeting now a cool reception 


in that; iſle, he directed his courſe to Cornwall, 


where being joined by a band of mal - contents, 
be marched againſt the city of Exeter. While 
engaged in vain attempts to render himſelf maſter 
of that place, he was alarmed by the intelligence 


of the king's approach at the head of a ſuperior 
force, betook himſelf to flight, was abandoned 


by part of his army, and, now. apprehenſive for 
his perſonal ſafety, ſought refuge in a ſanuary, 
But he ſurrendered himſelf to Hengy on receiving 
a promiſe that his life ſhould be ſpared. His 
wife too fell into the hands of the king, from 
whom ſhe received humane and generous treat- 
ment. She was a lady of quality, whoſe. hand 
had been obtained for him by the ducheſs of 
Burgundy. Perkin, immediately after his ſur- 
render, was conveyed a priſoner. to the tower of 
London, where he was minutely examined, tor 
the purpoſe of detecting his impoſture. The 
reſult of his confeſſions was publiſhed to the 
world, and he was ſtill detained in captivit). 
Probably, however, his confinement was not very 
Tigorous, ſince he was able to effect his eſcape: 
He was retaken, and again committed to the 
Tower. There he found young Warwick, with 
hom he formed a conſpiracy againſt the life of 
the commandant of that fortreſs. Their plot 
being diſcovered, they were both brought to trial; 
and, purſuant to the ſentences ſeverally paſſed on 
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them, Warwick ſuffered decapitation, and Perkin 
was hanged. It has been conjectured that Henry 


himſelf had privately facilitated the intercourſe 


between the two priſoners, that their conduct 
might furniſh him with a nn. F for 
n away their lives. 

That ſuſpicion is founded on the character of 
ry. who was politic and crafty. No monarch 
ever oppreſſed the Engliſh with greater ſkill: he 
loaded them with taxes: when they complained 
of the burden, he alleviated it, but ſtill gained 
bis ends by different means. His adminiſtration 
of juſtice was ever attended with a great diſplay 
of formality; but, at bottom, it was not the 


more conformable to the ſtrict rules of equity, 


Intereſt outweighed in his mind every am 
tion of propriety. 
He had married his ſon Archur at the age of 


Fxteen years to Catharine the infanta of Arragon, 


"whoſe age was eighteen. They had lived one 
year in the matrimonial Rate, when Arthur died. 
T the father did not forcibly compel his ſecond 
fon Henry, then twelve years old, to marry his 
fiſter-in-law, it cannot be doubted that he at 
leaſt frayed him by the ſeduction of pa- 


ternal aſcendency, which at that age is equiva- 


lent to compulſion. In that tranſaction the King was 
"ute by the two-fold motive of preſerving the 


alliance with Afragon which was advantageous to 


hin, and retaining Catharine's marriage - portion, 
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which was very confiderable; The latter in par- 


ticular had probably a concluſive influence on the 
mind of Henry VII, whoſe predominant paſſion 
was avarice. He made ſome irruptions into 
France, but never with the determined intention 
of waging a regularly continued war. His object 
in thoſe attacks was either to provide occupation 
for his ſubjects, or to obtain from them pecu- 
niary ſupplies which he afterward” converted to 
his own private uſe. In other reſpects he is 
allowed to have poſſeſſed the qualifications of a 
great king. His diſpoſition was” chearful, frank, 
open: his manner was noble: but in the privacy 
of domeſtic life he diſpenſed with all pomp and 
| luxury.” He terminated the civil wars which had 
1 long diſturbed England; and he annihilated the 
exorbitant and nn power of the no- 

e bility. „ Pf 2 ee ty 
e, His fon Nane VIII aſcends; the. ne in 
a the eighteenth year of his age. By his natural 
and acquired accompliſhments he. ſuddenly won 
the fond affection and eſteem of his people. His 
Prevailing paſſion was vanity, which in his boſom 
| Was divided into two branches —each productive 
ol bitter fruits the preſumption of ſurpaſſing 
all others in theologic ſcience,” and the defire of 
enſlaving the hearts as well as the minds of his 
fellow- creatures. Hence that perſecuting zeal 
which juſtly entitles- him to rank among the 
moſt cruel Princes and hence alſo his e 
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that of defender of the faith,“ to reward him 
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paſſion, prompted him to the commiſſion of * 
equally abſurd as barbarous. | 
Henry, being in the bloom of bis age, — 


lighted 1n' diſtinguiſhing himſelf by luxury and 
magnificence. The court, which had hitherto 


been overcaſt. with gloom by the civil wars or 
ſubject to the monotonous rules of a dull uni- 
formity, now ſhone with the ſplendor of fees and 
amuſements. To this change was added, for the 
people, the pleaſure of ſeeing the executioner's 


axe ſtrike off the heads of ſeveral miniſters who 


had enjoyed and | abuſed the favour of the late 
monarch, and their places filled by new appoint- 
ments of perſons who however did not in the event 
render the ſubjects more happy. Henry made 


into Scotland ſome expeditions of which the ſuc- 


ceſs flattered the national pride; and he promiſed 
to undertake others of greater importance againſt 


France, the perpetual object of Engliſh jealouſy. 


Pope Julius II, who was an enemy to Francis I, 
inſtigated Henry to revive the pretenſions of his 
progenitors to the Gallic crown. It is ſaid that 
Henry envied the French monarch his title of 
$.moſt, chriſtian; majeſty, that the pontif pro- 
miſed to transfer it to him, and that he was very 
highly flattered by that hope. + Inſtead, however, 
af the envied title, the pope conferred. on him 


uhieh according to the uſual character of that 
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for a book which the * had written againſt 
Luthe. 

As the late cls had had an aides * who 
was deſtined to fill the throne, he had cauſed 
Henry, his younger, to be inſtructed in theologic 
ſcience, for which he now retained a reliſh that 


might juſlly be deemed inordinate in a ſovereign, | 


He thought himſelf very ſkilful in it: and that 
preſumptuous perſuaſion had an opportunity of 
diſplaying itſelf in a perſonal affair of which the 
conſequences produced a material change in the 
kingdom. We have already ſeen that Henry had 
married his brother's widow. He lived on good 
terms with her, and had by her ſeveral children 
who all died young, except one daughter named 
Mary. That mortality awaked ſcruples in his 
boſom: he recollected to have read in the Moſaic 
law that whoſoever ſhould marry his | brother's 
widow ſhould die without poſterity. He con- 
_ ceived himſelf ſuffering under the effect of that 
malediction: or at leaſt, in a piece which he 
himſelf compoſed, and which he cauſed to be 
diſtributed in great profuſion, he endeayoured to 
perſuade the world that thoſe religious alarms 
were the 4 re cauſe of the divorce which he 
meditated. | 

But we may Wiebe bene tünt his ſcruples, 
if he really ever felt any, owed their birth to a 
decay of beauty in Catharine of Arragon who was 


thi 
till 
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fx years older than himſelf, and to her infirmities, 


and ftill more to the new paſhon he had con- 
ceived for Anne Boleyn, one of the maids of 
honour to the queen. However that may be, 
Henry, who claimed the character of an able 
caluiſt, decided that his marriage was illegitimate, 
and that he was in duty bound to procure its 
diſſolution. It was neceſſary to add the ſolemn 


forms to that decifion, which he had procured to 


be ſanctioned by the approbation of ſeveral doc- 
tors—that is to ſay, it remained for him to have 
his marriage declared null according to the uſual 
formalities of the church. Henry ſubmitted his 
cauſe to trial: he wrote to the pope : the diſcuſ- 
fion was begun in preſence of the famous cardinal 
Wolſey, his favourite and miniſter, who had 
been appointed pope's legate for this occaſion. 
But the judicial inquiries were protracted to a 
tedious length; and the delay excited great im- 
patience in Henry, who was internally goaded by 
the ſcrupulous apprehention of lying under «the 
weight of the Moſaic anathema. He attributed 
the tardineſs of the proceedings to the policy of 
Wolſey who was an enemy to Anne Boleyn; and 
for that reaſon he diſgraced the miniſter. The 
king next proſecuted the affair before a new 
tribunal, which he erected without the concur- 
Tehice of the pope, and dictated to the judges 


the ſentence of divorce: but he had not waited 
till that judgement ſhould be given before he 
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contracted a, marriage with Anne Boleyn. He 
then acknowledged it; and the new queen, 


within a few days after her coronation, was de- 
livered of a princeſs, who received the name of 


Elizabeth. 


The pope excommu nicated end his queen. 


Henry declared the papal anathemas to be null, 


made a breach with the church of Rome, and 
proclaimed himſelf ſupreme head of the church 
in England. Then began what may be called 
the dogmatic and amorous follies of Henry. He 
loaded his new wife with favours— pronounced 
Mary, the daughter of Catharine, to be illegiti- 


mate — and declared Anne's daughter Elizabeth 


princeſs of Wales and heireſs to the crown. He 
even publicly iſſued an edi& prohibiting all rea- 
ſonings reſpecting this ſettlement of the ſucceſ- 
ſion, and ordaining that every perſon guilty of 


 ſlandering the king or queen or their iſſue ſhould 


be ſubject to the penalties of miſpriſion of trea- 
ſon. 
He deviſed a new ſyſtem of religion which was 


'neither Romiſh nor Lutheran nor Calviniſtic, but 


a compound of the three. He preſcribed oaths 


which every one of his ſubjects was obliged to 
take. His ſupremacy, as head of the church, 
was the chief point; and on that he admitted 
neither explanation nor reſtriction. Sir Thomas 
More, chancellor of England, celebrated for bis 
knowledge and integrity and Fiſher, biſhop of 
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Rocheſter, a man eſteemed for his piety—atoned | 


by the loſs of their heads for their attachment to 
the old principles. The ſacrifice of theſe firſt vic- 
tims of Henry's barbarous policy was a prelude 
to the execution of numerous others, Gibbets were 
erected: piles of faggots were kindled ; and it 
ſometimes happened that catholics and proteſtants 


were together conſigned to the flames, the former 


for refuſing to acknowledge the king's ſupremacy, 
the latter for rejecting ſeveral dogmata of the 
church of Rome, which Henry had thought 
proper to retain. He threw open the monaſteries, 
applied the buildings to other uſes, aboliſhed 


chapels and oratories, and effaced from thoſe that 


remained every veſtige that could recall to mind 
the idea of pious foundations. The ſame con- 
duct was purſued toward colleges and hoſpitals. 
Of the property annexed to them, the king granted 
apart either to the lords of his court, or to the 
families of the founders, or to the inhabitants of 


the places where the property was ſituate: but 


he reſerved fot himſelf the larger portion. Thus 
catholiciſm diſappeared, and, together with it, 
the papal authority, which had been ſo powerful 
in England. Amid the many variations that 


Henry introduced as well in doctrinal points as 


in worſnhip, it would be difficult to define the 

religious ſyſtem which he ſubſtituted in lieu of 

the 'Romiſh : but from thoſe incoherent ele- 

ments was gradually formed the religion of the 
VOL, ix. ＋ 
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church of England, which did not acquire its 
conſiſtency until the reign of Elizabeth the 

daughter of Anne Boleyn. 

Anne powerfully contributed to provoke Hen- 
ry's ſchiſm, and to confirm his perſeverance in it, 
becauſe that alone was as it were the palladium 
of the divorce on which were founded the legiti- 
macy of her marriage and the whole fabric of her 

on fortune—a fabric, alas! which the inconſtancy 
= of her huſband's affections ſoon ſhook to its baſe, 
[ 7 and which, in its fall, buried the queen under 
_ its ruins. . Anne, the daughter of a private gen- 
tleman, not having been brought up with al 
the circumſpection uſual in a more elevated 
- ſphere, was not ſo attentive to cautious reſerve 
as her exalted ſituation required. She was lively 
and ſportive; and that malice which is congenial 
to courts, according to its uſual cuſtom, miſin- 
terpreted her innocent levities. Some pleaſantries, 
haſarded in preſence of the umbrageous monarch, 
rouſed ſuſpicions in his mind: and his jealouſy 
became. terrible, and capable of proceeding to the 
utmoſt lengths, after he had caſt his eyes upon 
Jane Seymour, a lady of exquiſite beauty, one of 
the maids of honour to the queen. | 
When the courtiers perceived that Anne Boleyn 
was no longer agreeable to the tyrant, the voice of 
calumny imputed to her various faults, and even 
-. crimes: She was accuſed of culpable intimacy 
with four young gentlemen, and even with he! 
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own brother. Never was any accuſation leſs ſatis- 
fRorily ſubſtantiated : on the contrary, they all 
perſiſted in aſſerting their own innocence and 
that of the queen, although tempted with a pro- 
miſe of pardon if they would declare themſelves 
and her guilty. Notwithſtanding their ſolemn 
and perſevering aſſeverations, they were con- 
demned to decapitation, and ſuffered the execu- 
tion of their ſentence. As to the queen and her 
brother—the execrable crew of ſervile peers who 
rendered themſelves. the ready inftruments of 
Henry's ſanguinary caprices, ſentenced the former 
to be, at the king's pleaſure, either beheaded or 
burned alive. Though threatened with the ſeverer 
alternative of that ſentence, Anne acknowledged 
nothing that could tarniſh her character, but 
ſimply that there had exiſted legal impediments 
previous to her marriage with the king. This 


confeſſion was extorted from her for the purpoſe 


of illegitimating her daughter Elizabeth, and ren- 


dering her incapable of ſucceeding to the crown. 


She laid her head on the block without any ind1- 
cation of weakneſs, and met the ſtroke of death 


with fortitude, and even with chearfulneſs. Her 


brother ſuffered decapitation ſoon after. On the 
day fucceeding her execution, the tyrant married 
lady Jane Seymour ; which haſty marriage affords 
perhaps the ſtrongeſt juſtification of Anne Boleyn. 
Jane Seymour brought forth a ſon to Henry, and 
died two days after her delivery. 
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Henry diverted the tædium of his widowed 
- fate by the ſolemnity of a religious controverſy 
with a ſchool-maſter named Lambert, an enemy 


to the doctrine of the real preſence, which the 
king had retained in his new ſyſtem of religion, 


Being reproyed by his biſhop for his heterodox 


opinions, Lambert had appealed to the ſupreme - 


head of the church; and Henry, delighted with 
aꝛn incident which afforded him an opportunity 
of not only exerciſing his ſupremacy but allo diſ- 
Playing his theologic ſkill, gladly admitted the 
appeal. Public notice was given that the monarch. 


himſelf intended to enter the liſts againſt the 


ſchool-maſter. Accordingly the royal diſputant 


appeared on a throne in all the pomp of majeſty, 
ſurrounded by the prelates, the temporal peers, 


a crowd of doctors, and his whole court. The 


diſcuſſion was opened by the biſhop of Chi- 


cheſter: after which exordium, Henry, like an 


experienced controvertiſt, preſſed his antagoniſt 
with a variety of arguments drawn from ſcripture 


and from the writings of the fathers and ſchool- 


men. The auditory loudly applauded the extent 
of the monarch's erudition; and the ſtrength of 
his reaſonings, -which were farther enforced by 
Cranmer and Gardiner and other prelates. Lam- 


bert, however, did not ſuffer himſelf to be intimi- 


dated, but coolly and firmly replied, without 


_ conceding a fingle point to his adverſaries. At 


length Henry urged him with an alternative, 
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which'he thought muſt inſure to him the vic- 


tomy that of ſubmiſſion or death. The ſchool- 


maſter, who was endued with obſtinate courage, 
anſwered, without retracting his opinion, that he 
threw” himſelf on the king's clemency. Henry 
replied that he would not be a protector of he- 
retics,, and that, if that were Lambert's final 
anſwer, he muſt expect to periſh in the flames. 
The latter remaining ſilent, Cromwell pronounced 
his ſentence. He was executed, not by throwing 
the unfortunate ſufferer headlong into the flames, 
but gradually conſuming him at a flow fire, which 
burned off his legs and thighs before his body was 
injured :—a puniſhment (ſome courtly ſycophants 
would fay) juſtly due to a paltry ſchool-maſter 
who had dared to remain unconvinced by the 
arguments of his ſovereign ! 

After this pompous diſpute, Henry wiſhed to 
enjoy the pleaſure of a ceremony enlivened by 
galantry. During his preſent ſtate of celibacy, 
from his own court he turned his eyes toward 
every other which contained amiable princeſſes, 
fully perſuaded that he had only to hold forth his 
hand, and that they would all preſs eagerly for- 
ward to ſeiſe it. He had, however, little reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with his firſt eſſay; his advances 
being rejected by the ducheſs dowager de Longue- 
ville, eldeſt daughter of the duke de Guiſe, one of 
the ornaments of the court of France, which at 
that time ſhone with a conſtellation of beauties, | 
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Francis I offered him the choice of her younger 
ſiſter and other ladies of the court. But Henry, 
to avoid all deception, wiſhed previouſly to ſee 
them, and, for that purpoſe, propoſed to Francis a 
| conference under pretence of bufineſs, to which 
the Gallic monarch ſhould' bring all the moſt 
beautiful ladies of his court, to afford him aa op- 
portunity of chooſing. This propofition ſhocked 
Francis, who anſwered that he entertained too 
high a reſpe& for the fair ſex to conduct ladies of 
the firſt quality like horſes to the fair, to be taken 
or rejected according to the caprice of the pur. 
chaſer. Henry, unacquainted with ſuch delicacy, 
inſiſted: but the French king perſevered in his 
refuſal; and that fair-like meeting never took 


place, 


From a portrait which the chancellor Crom- 
well preſented to the king, his royal choice was 
determined in favour of Anne, princeſs of Cleves. 
But, at the very firſt ſight, the original was, in his 
opinion, far from correſponding to the picture: 
on the day ſucceeding his marriage he appeared 
ſtill more ſtrongly diſguſted with his bride, and 
already talked of a divorce. Anne conſented to 
every thing he wiſhed, and made no reſiſtance, 
Henry never pardoned the chancellor, though his 
favourite, for having involved him in that affair; 
for trifling faults, which are almoſt unavoidable in 
the minutiz of adminiſtration, he cauſed him to 
be condemned to death by the ſame crouching 
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parliament who annulled his marriage with the. 


princeſs of Cleves. He obtained a ſentence of 
divorce on the ſtrength of his ſingle aſſertion, that, 
in eſpouſing the princeſs he had not “ inwardly” 
given his conſent to the marriage. 

For his fifth wife, Henry took Catharine: . 
ard, a lady educated by a grand- mother who had 


not very attentively watched her morals, The 


previous inquiries concerning her were probably 
not very ſtrict; for a moderate ſhare of diligence 
would have been ſufficient to diſcover that her 
conduct was far from regular. She did not reform 
it after marriage, but continued to maintain an 
intimate intercourſe with her former galants. 
Henry was informed of her infidelities; and the 
diſcovery was to him a thunder-ſtroke. That a 
woman whom he had honoured with his hand 


ſhould indulge herſelf in ſuch criminal deviations 


from the line of duty! He fell ſick in conſe- 
quence of it. The parliament ſent to him a de- 


putation from their body, to expreſs the ſympa- 


thetic intereſt they took in his misfortune, and 
exhort him to patience under a calamity to 
which all men were expoſed. The guilty queen 
and her accomplices were puniſhed with death; 
and the parliament paſſed on this occaſion two 
very extraordinary , laws, the one ordaining that 
whoever ſhould know or ſtrongly ſuſpect in- 
continency. in the queen, might reveal it to the 
king or his council, without fearing, even in caſe 
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be were miſtaken, the penalty of any former law 
againſt defaming the king or queen; on con- 
dition, however, that the informer ſhould not 
publicly divulge the matter, or even privately 
communicate it in a whiſper. The other enacted, 
that, if the king, under the idea of eſpouſing a 
virgin, married a woman who were not poſſeſſed of 
her virginity, ſhe ſhould be deemed guilty of high 
treaſon, and ſuffer the puniſhment annexed to 
that crime, unleſs ſhe previouſly revealed to him 
her incontinence. 

This act of parliament, reſpecting the virginity 
raghined of thoſe whom the king might honour 
with his hand, gave riſe to the remark that he 
muſt be obliged to marry a widow ; and fo in fat 
it happened: for he took as his ſixth wife Catha | 
rine Par, a widow of reſpectable character, {killed 
in religious matters, and even acquainted with 
controverſial theology an accompliſhment which 
was agreeable to Henry, provided it were not 
carried too far, and that his opponent did not too 
- obſtinately maintain the point in diſpute againſt 
him. By exceding in that reſpe& the bounds 
which the monarch's notions preſcribed, the queen 
was very near loſing her life. Catharine too openly 
expreſſed her ſentiments in arguing with him, and 
was ſo imprudent as to appear not perfectly con- 
vinced by the king's reaſonings: nor did ſhe 
otherwiſe eſgape the fate of Lambert the {chool- 
maſter—with perhaps only the exception of the 
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extreme cruelty in the manner of inflicting the 
puniſhment—than by acknowledging the ſuperior 
judgement of her huſband, and declaring that ber 
only motive, in appearing to maintain againſt him 
opinions different from his, was to gain knowledge 
and inſtruction from him in the diſpute, in which 
ſhe confeſſed herſelf very inferior. This humble 
ayowal reconciled her with her huſband, who now 
admired her ſagacious diſcernment. 

+ To the fury of jealouſy ſo formidable to a wo- 
man—to the pedantry of theologic ſcience ſo 
diſagreeable to her Henry toward the end of his 


exiſtence added the ill hnmour of impatience 


cauſed by his. bodily infirmities. No perſon - 
could now approach him without danger: and 
bappy were thoſe around him when his mind was 
occupied by weighty affairs of ſtate which for 
2 while ſuperſeded the ebullitions of his perſe- 
euting zeal, His reign was brilliant: his hand 
had-poiſed the balance of Europe. Francis I and 
Charles V, thoſe two inveterate rivals, anxiouſly 
coveted his alliance, and ftrove to gain him over, 
each to his own fide. But, to win Henry, it was 
neceſſary to hold out to him the lure of intereſt, 


which was ever the ruling principle of bis conduct. 


From the hiſtory of his repeated marriages, we 
haye ſeen that he had nought in view but his own 
gratification, and that he ſacrificed to that ſingle 
object all the moral and ſocial and regal decencies. 
In Henry we obſerve a ſtrong contraſt—an en · 
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larged and capacious intellect, and at the ſame 


time the faults of narrow minds, arrogance, bi- 


| gotry, obſtinacy, caprice; to which we may add 
the , vices of tyrants, violence, cruelty, rapacity, 
injuſtice. He was obſequiouſly ſubſerved in his 
oppreſſive meaſures by the moſt raſcally and moſt 
erouching parliament that ever polluted: the pre- 
cincts of Weſtminſter—a divan, in ſhort, worthy 
of the Nero of England. 

Previous to his death, he had regulated the 
order of ſucceſſion, and bequeathed his crown in 
the firſt" inſtance to prince Edward the ſon of 
Jane Seymour—then to the princeſſes Mary and 
Elizabeth, with the proviſo that they ſhould not 
marry without the conſent of the council which 
he had appointed for his ton during his minority. 
Prince Edward was only nine years old; but he 
already afforded a promiſe of the moſt brilliant 
qualities. He was educated in the religion framed 
by his father, of which the two main pillars were 
the prohibition of all connexion with the pope, 
and the king's ſupremacy. In Edward's reign 
appeared a new liturgy : but that production did 


not yet give to the religious ſyſtem all the ſolidity 


of which it flood in need. It was the work of 
the duke of Somerſet, maternal. uncle to the 
young monarch. Somerſet was named protector 
by the council of regency. m4 

The hiſtory of Edward's reign is ohly that of 
the quarrels of the various aſpirants who aimed at 
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the acquiſition of power. Somerſet conceived the 
project a project calculated to benefit both king- 
doms—of uniting his ward in marriage with the 
young queen of Scotland, Mary Stuart: but, un- 
fortunately- for that princeſs, her mother deſtined 
her for the dauphin of France, and thus cauſed her 
to miſs the Engliſh crown for the Gallic, which did 
no more than rapidly paſs over her head. While 
the protector governed the kingdom with mildneſs 
and prudence, his own brother, lord Seymour, 
laboured to ſupplant him, and, contrary to So- 
merſet's will, married the queen dowager Catha- 
ine Par. But ſhe died before he had an oppor- 
tunity of reaping from that union the advantages 
which he had expected. Diſappointed in that 
direction, he paid his addreſſes to the princeſs 
Elizabeth, and betrayed ſo ſtrong ambition, that. 
Somerſet juſtly, took umbrage at his conduct, 
and, after having vainly endeayoured to reſtrain 
him by exhortations and entreaties and menaces, 
at length cauſed him to be beheaded. 

\ The ſpirit of diſcontent, which had been re- 
preſſed by the fear of Henry's ſeverity, now diſ- 
covered itſelf on every fide in ſpite of Somerſet's 
prudence, Entire counties demanded the refto- 
ration of the maſs, and the re- eſtabliſhment of 
their priefts and their worſhip. The protector 
compromiſed matters in ſome inftances, and in 
others awed the mal-contents into ſubmiſſion. 
Hoſtilities, howeyer, became unayoidable. So- 
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merſet gave the command of the royal forces to 
Warwick—a celebrated name in the hiſtory of the 
diſturbances in England—who gained ſome vic- 
tories, and acquired, great credit in conſequence | 
of the eſteem teſtified for him by the young mo- 
narch. Preſuming on that powerful ſupport, 
Warwick neglected and ſoon openly oppoſed the 
protector, who perceived when too late that his 
authority was about to eſcape from his hands. He 
ſtrove to retain it: but the council of regency 
was gained over; and Somerſet was arreſted, ſent 
to the Tower, brought almoſt immediately to 
trial, and beheaded. Warwick ſucceeded to his 
office and power, under the title of carl of North- 
umberland. 
Edward's health daily ithaed; ; and it was 
eaſy to foreſee that his death could not be far 
diſtant. The new protector meanwhile took mea- 
ſures for the prolongation of his own power be- 
yond the period of that event. -He acquired an 
abſolute empire over the young king's mind : and, 
as Edward felt a very warm zeal for the reformed 
religion, Northumberland inſpired him with ap- 
prehenſions that if the order of ſucceſſion regu- 
lated by Henry VIII were obſerved, his ſiſter 
Mary, who made open profeſſion of catholiciſm, 
would re- eſtabliſn that mode of worſhip. He 
alarmed him with fears of another kind reſpecting 
Elizabeth, and propoſed to him to call to the 
throne lady Jane Grey, grand-daughter, by the 
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mother's fide, of Henry VIII's ſiſter, and de- 
ſcended from a branch of the family whoſe at- 


tachment to the reformation was well known. 


The protector had effected a marriage between 


that princeſs and lord Guilford Dudley his fourth 


ſon. Edward approved the propoſed arrange- 
ment, ordained it accordingly, and cauſed it to 
be ratified by a parliament ſervilely devoted to 
Northumberland. After a ſhort illneſs, the 
youthful monarch expired in the ſixteenth year of 
his age. He was a prodigy of learning for ſo early 
a period of life, and ſhowed a mildneſs of diſpo- 
fition which afforded the flattering hope of a 
peaceful reign. He died generally regretted, and 
left his ſceptre an object of diſpute to four 
princefſes—Mary, who had been declared illegi- 
timate by an act of parliament not yet repealed— 
Elizabeth, who had once been in the ſame predica- 
ment, but had afterward been reſtored to the 
nghts of legitimacy—Mary Stuart, queen of 
Scotland, who at this time was in France—and, 
finally, lady Jane Grey. 

The conteſt was not of long continuance. North- 
umberland thought he had ably concerted his 


meaſures : he concealed the king's death, and in 


bis name wrote to the two princeſſes to come to 
him quickly, for that he wiſhed to ſee them before 
bis death. Having them in his power, it would 
laye been eaſy for him to place his daughter-in-law 
on the throne : but the princeſſes were opportunely 
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appriſed of their danger, and eſcaped beyond his 
reach. He then cauſed Jane Grey to be pro- 
claimed queen: but, as he was hated, the pro- 
clamation did not extend beyond London and itz 
2 vicinity. The country declared for Mary, and 
with the more earneſt zeal, as ſhe ſolemnly pro- 
| miſed to make no change in the religion preſcribed 
by her father, though ſhe herſelf continued to 
profeſs the ancient faith. Thus her promiſe 
attached to her the reformed party, and her prac- 
tice the catholics. ; 
Beſides (he made every requiſite exertion, 
whereas lady Jane made none; but rather ſuffered 
herſelf to be carried to the throne than went to it 
of her own will. The latter was not yet ſixteen 
years old; but the fine qualities which the already 
diſplayed would have been ſufficient to adorn a 
maturer age. She was paſſionately fond of ſtudy, 
and had made great progreſs in the ſciences, 
While her companions indulged in the amuſe- 
ments of their ſex and the pleaſures of the court, 
| ſhe was accuſtomed to retire to privacy, and enjoy 
the peruſal of the beſt Greek and Latin author, 
whoſe works ſhe read in the original languages. 
When her father came to inform her of her cleva- 
tion, ſhe heard the intelligence with equal regret 
and ſurpriſe. She” even refuſed to accept the 
crown, declaring that the two princeſſes had each 
aà better title to it than herſelf, that ſhe feared the 
conſequences of ſuch an attempt, and that, if 
ſhe were left at liberty to decide for herſelf, ſhe 
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would decline it. In effect ſhe did not at length 


give her conſent till urged by the re-iterated ſoli- 
citations of her father, and of Guilford Dudley 
her huſband, who was only a year older than ſhe. 

Mary at firſt obſerved her promiſe, granted a 


general amneſty, equally divided her favour be- 


tween the profeſſors of both religions, remitted 
ſome taxes, and rendered herſelf as popular as the 
gloomy auſterity of her character would allow. 
Her ſiſter Elizabeth came to pay her a homage 
which Mary thought ſomewhat too late. As to 
Northumberland, he ſuddenlv experienced an 
almoſt univerſal dereliction. He raiſed however 
ſome troops: but, finding himſelf incapable of 
effectual reſiſtance, he ſurrendered, ſued for par- 
don, received a refulal, and was beheaded. The 
ſentence which condemned him involved many of 
his partiſans, together with lord Guilford Dudley 
and lady Jane his wife: but it was not immedi- 
ately put-into execution againſt the youthful pair; 
the victorious party being content with confining 
them 1n the tower of London. 

Releaſed from apprehenſion on that fide, Mary 
gave a looſe rein to her ſour and ſavage diſpoſition. 
Notwithſtanding the amneſty, all thoſe who had 
contributed to her mother's divorce fell under 
the axe of the executioner: and happy were 
they who ſuffered no ſeverer puniſhment ! The 
archbiſhop Cranmer was burned alive, as guilty 
of apoſtaſy. Piles of faggots were every-where 
kindled; gibbets were erected; the priſons 
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were filled with unfortunate prieſts or friars 
who had through fear taken the oath of ſu- 
premacy, and entered the marriage-ſtate. Mary 
did not obſerve any of the promiſes which ſhe had 
made to the non-catholics. - Equally abſolute as 
her father, ſhe ſubverted all his inſtitutions, re- 
eſtabliſhed the clergy, gave the greateſt publicity 
to the ceremonies of the Roman church, even 


forcing the parliament to receive, in the name of 


the kingdom at large, the papal abſolution from 
the eccleſaſtic cenſures incurred by the change of 
religion. 

Theſe acts of deſpotic authority, and eſpecially 
the perſecutions by which they were accompanied, 
cauſed inſurrections in various parts of the coun- 
try. One of the inſurgent chiefs advanced even 
to London at the head of four thouſand reſolute 
followers, and demanded to be put into poſſeſſion 
of the Tower. His army was repulſed, and him- 
ſelf made priſoner : and from his examination it 
appeared that his deſign and that of his accom- 
plices was to reſcue lady Jane Grey from her con- 
finement in that fortreſs, with the intent of ſet- 
ting her up in oppoſition to Mary. Although the 
_ captive princeſs had neither by act nor will con- 

tributed. to, that attempt, her death was deter- 


mined, as likewiſe that of her huſband. When 


the ſentence was paſſed, notice was fimply ſent to 
her to prepare for death in three days. 

Lady Jane received the information with heroic 
fortitude, complaining only of the delay of three 


ic 
rec 
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days. She devoted that interval to her - uſual 


employments, without either ſupplications or 
any other meaſures to obtain a pardon. On the 


day of her execution her huſband deſired to ſee 
her: but ſhe informed him by meſſage that the 


tenderneſs of their laſt interview would be too 
great for her to bear. Tell him,” added ſhe, 
« that our ſeparation will be only for a moment. 
« We ſhall ſoon again meet each other in a place 
« where our affections will be for-ever united, 
« and where misfortunes will never more diſturb 
« our eternal felicity.” On her way to the ſcene 
of execution, ſhe met the lifeleſs body of her 
huſband, which the attendants wete carrying to 
be interred in the Tower-chapel. She ſtopped, 
riveted her eyes on the corps without expreſſing 
any emotion, and, taking out her tablets, wrote 
in them ſome lines, which, on examination, 
1 1 to be three n Greek, Latin, 
and Engliſh—relative to the ſpectacle of her 
murdered huſband's remains which had been pre- 
ſented to her view, and expreſſing a hope. that 
God and poſterity would do juſtice to him and 
her, | 
From the ſcaffold ſhe addrefled the ſpectators, 
ud obſeryed that her crime conſiſted not in the 
acceptance of the crown, but in the omiſſion to 
reje&t it with ſufficient firmneſs that ber fault 
avoſe leſs from ambition than from reverence of 
her parents, to whom ſhe had been taught to pay 
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reſpect and obedience —that ſhe chearfully ſub- 


mitted" to death, as the only atonement ſhe could 
make for the injury offered to the ſtate ;—that, if 


ſhe had violated the laws, it had been by com. 


pulfion ; and that ſhe wiſhed to prove, by her 
voluntary ſubmiſſion to the ſentence of condemn. 
nation, how fincerely deſirous ſhe was of expiating 
the ack of difobedience which her filial piety had 


led her to commit. She then made a ſignal to 


her women to retire, and, without betraying. the 
flighteſt "{yſtem of perturbation, laid down her 


neck to receive the ſtroke of death. 


Mary was far from enjoying fimilar Wan of 


mind. She was agitated by two paſſions equal) 
vioknt—intolerance and love, if the name of 
love can with propriety be given to a conſtitu - 


tional 'atdor which too plainly appeared in he: 


eaget impatience for the arrival of Don Philip ct 


Spain, whom fhe had choſen for her huſband, in 


_ oppoſition to the wiſhes of a great part of the 
nation. At the age of thirty-ſix years ſhe could 


not flatter herſelf with the hope that her-perſonal 
charms would make a favourable impreſſion on 
youthful hufband : nevertheleſs ſhe expected hin 
as if ſhe had been certain of immediately capti- 


| vating his heart. His delay gave her the greatel 


uneafineſs: at one time ſhe dreaded the wind 


which might retard him on his paffage, at another 


the feared the attack of 4 French fleet which 


"might intercept him. At length he made his ap- 
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peace, and was received by the queen with ef. 


fuſions of joy too ſtrongly expreſſed, but with 
coolneſs by the Engliſh nation. 

That prince, whoſe characteriſtics were gloom 
and taciturnity, had not the talent of 'overcom- 
ing the antipathy which the courtiers felt to 
him. His filent reſerve kept them at a diſtance— 
a circumſtance which the queen did not regret, 
as. that ſolitude afforded her more frequent op- 
portunities of being alone with her huſband; 
which was her only pleaſure. His ſhorteſt ab- 
ſences excited her anxiety: the ſlighteſt teſti- 
mony of civility beſtowed by him on any other 
woman alarmed Mary's jealouſy, and racked her 
doſom with all the-pangs of that furious paſſion. 
She ſoon diſcovered, on ſtudying Philip's diſ- 
poſition, that the ſureſt mode of winning his 
affect ion was to fender him maſter of England: 
and accordingly ſhe exerted her whole influence 
to prevail on the parliament to acknowledge him 
king, and heir to the erown in caſe of her death: 
but her attempts were ineffectual; and ſhe ex- 
perienced an open and decided oppoſition to her 
wiſh.” Imagining that this refuſal was the cauſe 
a ſeme coolneſs which ſhe perceived in ber 
huſband, ſhe conceived in conſequence of that 
idea an implacable hatred againſt the entire na- 
tion, Eſpecially againſt the non - catholics, whom 


ſhe therefote perſecuted as the moſt bitter ene- 


mies to the catholic prince her conſort, 
U 2 
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. After a while a gleam of hope none forth to 
her eyes, and enlivened her with the expectation 


of being able to fix the heart of Philip, whoſe 
affection. did not correſpond to hers; ſhe thought 


herſelf pregnant, and publicly announced 'the 
ſuppoſed event. Great rejoicings took place on 


the occaſion: but unfortunately her ideal preg- 


nancy proved only an incipient dropſy; nor was 
her huſband deceived in that reſpect. The ſo- 
ciety of an infirm wife becoming every day more 
irkſome to him, he quitted her, on buſineſs, he 
ſaid, of high importance, which called him away 
to the Netherlands. She did not fail to extort 
from him a promiſe of returning to her as ſpeedily 


as poſſible: and he did not heſitate to make the 


engagement. During the whole time of his ab- 
ſence ſhe was buſily employed in writing to him 


the moſt; impaſſioned letters, preſſing his return 
with the moſt ardent and importunate entreaties. 


She furniſhed him with pecuniary remittances to 
the full extent of his demands, and even beyond 


what he aſked; inſomuch that the exportations 


of money from England at this time ſurpaſſed 


thoſe of every former period. To ſupply that 


laviſh waſte, Mary levied contributions on all 
hands, by extortions from commerce, by loan, 
by violence: but ſtill her indifferent huſband did 
not return; Her chagrin at his abſence em- 


bittered the queen's mind; and her peeviſh hu- 
mour was vented on all who approached her 
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perſon. Her diſtemper increaſed ; and a flow 
fever terminated her exiſtence after an unfortu- 


nate reign of five years. 


Mary did not poſſeſs any one of thoſe mental 


or corporeal qualities which are capable of con- 
ciliating love or eſteem. Her perſon was dil- 
aoreeable, her mind narrow, her heart cruel, her 
temper obſtinate and inflexible. In her con- 
jugal attachment ſhe betrayed all the eager vio- 
lence of an old maid become impatient by long 
expectation. 
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Her ſiſter Elizabeth mounted the throne well Elizabeth; 


of jealouſy and fear to Mary, and on that ac- 
count expoſed to the dangers ariſing from thoſe 


two paſſions. Perſecution had been employed for 


the purpoſe of compelling her to profeſs the 
Romiſh religion: ſhe had been confined in the 
Tower, and was in public diſgrace and baniſhed 
from court at the time of her ſiſter's death. 
Under thoſe viciſſitudes of fortune ſhe contracted 
the habit of ſeaſonable diſſimulation and pru- 
dent circumſpection, and acquired in a eminent 
degree the requiſite talents for government. On 
receiving the crown, there was but one circum- 
ſtance to cauſe her chagrin—that of ſeeing it 
claimed by Mary Stuart, who however contented 
herſelf with uniting in her ſcutcheon the arms 
of. England with thoſe of France and Scot- 
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land. Elizabeth never pardoned her that pre. 


tenſion. = 
The judicial murder of the Scottiſh queen is 
the moft conſpicuous blot in Elizabeth's life. It 
is attributed to jealouſy in the latter—not the 
Jealouſy of power, but of beauty and grace and 


underſtanding—rather than to political motives. 


She ſtrove to throw on her miniſters the odium 
of that crime, which was utterly deſtitute of even 
the ſemblance of juſtice; for when they came to 
announce to her the execution of the ſentence 
which ſhe had herſelf diftated, ſhe told them 
that they had committed a heinous crime in 


putting to death her ſiſter and kinſwoman, con- 


trary, as ſhe ſaid, to her intention, as they fut- 
ficiently knew. But, for that © heinous crime,” 
not one of them loſt her confidence or favour. 
All the puniſhment fell on the ſecretary of the 
council, who however had not diſpatched, the 
warrant without the expreſs command of the mini. 
ſters: and his puniſhment confiſted in a ſhort 
impriſonment and a fine, for which the queen 
took care to indem him by private acts of 
oy l 
In every other reſpect the reign of Elizabeth 
may deſervedly be conſidered as one of the moſi 
fortunate England ever witnefſed. She found 
the kingdom agitated, eſpecially by religious diſ- 
turbances, which are the moſt dangerous of all; 
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and ſhe fucceeded in appeaſing them, at the ex- 
penſe of ſome rigor, it is true, but ſuch as can- 
not be compared to the cruelties and barbarity 
and horror of the executions commanded by 
Henry VIII and by Mary. Under Elizabeth the 
religion of England underwent a new change, 
which was the laſt, Her father had proſcribed 
papiſm : her ſiſter had re-eſtabliſhed it: Ed- 
ward VI had publiſhed a liturgy : Elizabeth now 
altered it by corrections and retrenchments and 
additions, and formed the national religion, ſuch 
as it exiſts at the preſent day. She introduced 


permanent order into every branch of the ad- 
miniſtration; and her cares were beneficially ex- 


tended to navigation and commerce. The en- 
couragements which ſhe beſtowed on both pro- 
duced thoſe celebrated maritime chiefs, Drake, 
Hawkins, Frobiſher, and other bold navigators, 
who ſhed a luſtre on her reign. 

Elizabeth was ſucceſsful in all her undertak- 
ings: and we muſt attribute to her good fortune, 
as much as to the wiſdom of her meaſures, that ſhe 


had the happineſs of preſerving England from the 


invaſion of Philip II, and from the attacks of 
thoſe troops which the falſely-called invincible 
armada was to pour forth oa her ſhores. She 
albſted Henry IV of France, and the Nether- 
landers, in oppoſition to that ſame prince, who, 
having been diſappointed of his defire to obtain 


her in marriage, wiſhed to hurl her from the 
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throne, In general, all the acts of her public 
life beſpeak the queen: but it muſt be confeſſed, 
that in her private conduct ſhe ſometimes ſacrificed 
to the weakneſs of the woman. | 
If ſhe refuſed her hand to princes and kings 
from an unwillingneſs to ſubject herſelf to the 
control of a huſband or to ſhare her authority, 
ſhe acted in that particular like many other great 
princeſſes: but, in declaring her reſolution to live 
unmarried, ſhe made an oſtentatious parade of a 
love of virginity, which nobody believed. She 
was obſerved to diſtinguiſh particular courtiers 
by regards exceeding the meaſure of ordinary 

favour. The laſt of theſe, whom ſhe appeared 
to love with the greateſt tenderneſs, whom ſhe 


loaded with favours, and whom ſhe ſuffered to 


periſh on a ſcaffold, was the earl of Eſſex. She 
was approaching to decrepitude, and he was in 
the bloom of youth, when his brilliant accom- 
pliſhments won her attentions. The indulgencies 
of the queen inſpired him with a pride which 
raiſed him many enemies. In the fits of his pre- 
ſumption he did not ſpare even his royal miſtreſs, 

who, being: one day incenſed to ſee him obſti- 
nately oppoſe her even to the degree of maintain- 
ing his own opinion in the council in a diſreſpect- 
ful manner, gave him a box on the ear—a puniſh- 
ment more fit to be inflicted by an angry inamo- 
rata than by an offended ſovereign. | 
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The queen and the earl had many quarrels - 
and many reconciliations : on one of the latter 
occaſions ſhe had given to him a ring, accom- 
panied by .a declaration,” that, if ever he ſhould 
find himſelf in danger, he had only to ſend her 
that token, and it ſhould be to him a pledge of 
fafety. That fatal moment arrived: Eſſex, after 
having ſo far broken through every tie which 
bound him to the queen as even to take up arms 
againſt her, was condemned to ſuffer the puniſh- 
ment of decapitation. In this extremity he de- 
livered the ring to the counteſs of Nottingham, 
to be preſented to Elizabeth. But he was miſ- 
taken in his choice of a confidante ; for the coun- 
teſs, either through jealouſy or a wiſh to mortify 
the queen, kept the ring. Elizabeth anxiouſly 
expected its delivery, and was ſenſibly hurt to 
obſerve that the guilty earl ſeemed to prefer 
death to the pleaſure of being indebted to her 
for his life. She heſitated, took up her pen to 
| fgn his death-warrant, dropped it from her hand, 

and again reſumed it. The miniſters, who dreaded 
| Eſſex's influence, availed themſelves of one of her 
ö peeviſh moments, obtained her ſignature, and 
8 diſpatched the warrant, which was immediately 
8 executed. | 

Soon after theſe tranſactions, the counteſs of Not- 
tingham fell ſick; when, ſeeing her end approach, 
the ſent for the queen, and informed her that Eſſex 
tad given her the ring to deliver to her majeſty. 
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Elizabeth, burſting into a furious paſſion, ſhook 


the perfidious countels as ſhe lay on her death- 


bed, and exclaimed “ God may pardon you; 
« but I never will.” So faying, ſhe hurried in 


violent agitation from the dying wretch, and 


J ames J. 
A. D. 1603. 


from that fatal moment was ever ſeen to wear the 


marks of profound affliction. She refuſed to take 


food, and remained ſunk in gloomy ſilence, which 
ſuffered no interruption except from her ſighs and 
groans. In this ſtate of languor and dejection 
ſhe died in the ſeventieth year of her age. 

No ſovereign ever procured for England the 
enjoyment of ſo long-continued peace and fo con- 
{tant proſperity. She was ſubject, as we have 
before remarked, to the weaknefles of her ſex, the 


jealouſy of love, the rivalſhip of beauty, the de- 


fire of admiration : but to theſe fhe added vigi- 
lance, penetration, ftrength of intellect, induitry, 
pride, magnanimity, and, we muſt add, ſome- 
thing of inſincerity. 
On her death-bed ſhe recommended, as her 
ſucceſſor, the ſon of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, 
James VI of Scotland, to whom indeed the 
crown of England by right belonged, as being 
the deſcendent of Henry VII. Under the reign 


of James, two circumſtances principally claim our 


attention, for the influence which they had on 
the government of his ſucceſſor. Hitherto the 
regulation of the . parliaments had belonged to 


the lord chancellor, in what concerned elections; 
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that is to ſay, it was he who decided all conteſts 
on that ſubject; ſo that, if any difficulty aroſe 
reſpecting the election of a member to the houſe 
of commons, the caſe was brought before the 1 
chancellor, who, at his own diſcretion, admitted -1 
or excluded the candidate. Such being the mode | 
of proceeding, if any city or borough nominated (| 
a man who was not acceptable to the court, it | 
was eaſy to diſcover ſome flaw in his election, 
and carry the buſineſs to the chancellor, who, 
being the creature of the | king, never failed to 
find reaſons for excluding the objectionable mem- 
ber, and admitting or calling in another whoſe 
obſequiouſneſs was leſs equivocal : by which 
means, the monarch became the arbiter of par- 
liamentary opinion. The chancellor's power in 
that inſtance was conteſted : the parliament 
claimed a right to determine thoſe election- 
cauſes ; and they gained their point at the ex- 
penſe of ſome flight ſacrifices to the royal pre- 
ropative. | | 

In the church of England had ariſen a ſect 
noted for rigid ſeverity and acrimonious zeal, 
ſuch as the firſt moments of fervor uſually pro- 
duce. They bore the appellation of puritans, 
becauſe they pretended to greater purity of doc- 
trine and manners than their neighbours. They 
would have no hierarchy in the church, no 
biſhops, but perfect equality between all the 
miniſters of divine worſhip. James, on the con- 
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trary, conſidered the gradation and ſubordination 


of powers in the church as highly uſeful to the 
regal authorify. Accordingly he ſupported that 


ſyſtem in oppoſition to the puritans: but the 


latter, though they did not obtain a complete 
victory, gained an aſcendency, and increaſed 
fufficiently in number to become very dan- 
gerous. | 

Under James I was formed the famous gun. 
powder-plot. Some fanatic papiſts, incenſed at 
not finding in the ſon of Mary Stuart the pro- 
tection which they had expected for their reli 
gion, conceived the dreadful project of deſtroying 
at one blow the monarch and the parliament and 
all the great men in the kingdom. At the ſame 


time when this deteſtable ſcheme was to be exe. 


cuted, they intended to aſſaſſinate the prince of 


Wales, and ſpare none of the royal family except 


a young princeſs his ſiſter, whom they deſigned 
to educate in the principles of 
gion. The execution of the plan was fixed for 
the day of the opening of parliament, when the 
king and queen and all the pfers of the realm 
were to attend the meeting. 

One of the accomplices, ſorry to ſee that 2 
friend of his, whoſe dignity obliged him to at- 
tend the afſembly, ſhould be involved in the 


general cataſtrophe, wrote to him an anonymous 


warning to abſtain from going to parliament that 


day. God and man,” he ſaid, © have con- 


je Catholic reli» 
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«. curred to; puniſh the wickedneſs. of the times. 
« And, think not , flightly of this advertiſement, 
« but retire, yourſelf into your country, where you 
may expect the event in fafety : for, though 
«, there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet I fay 
«they. will receive a terrible blow, this parlia+ 
« ment; and yet they ſhall not ſee who hurts 
« them.” This letter being carried to the king 
and ſubmitted to the conſideration of the coun- 
eil, cauſed great perplexity. No appearance 
« of any ſtir !“ .. . a terrible blow !?.... .-. 
got ſee who hurts them!” . . The members 
of the council were bewildered in fruitleſs con- 
jeckures, till at length the king was the firſt to 


conelude that /< the terrible blow,” inviſible in © 


its origin, and ſtriking as it were like lightning, 
could be nothing elſe than the exploſion. of a 
mine. Search was made beneath the houſes of 
parliament, where every thing was found fo 
completely + prepared for the execution of the 
diabolic plan, as to leave not a poſſibility that it 
could have failed of its full effect, if the anony- 
mous notice had not led to its detection. Some 


of the inferior agents were apprehended, but very 


em of the principals, moſt of whom had time to 


elcape.. 
This conſpiracy was the more odious, as James, 


though zealous for the ſupport of the church of 


England, was by no means cruel toward the non- 


conformiſts, He was paſſionately addicted to his 
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favourites: but that weakneſs had no influence 

on the affairs of government; and even thoſe 

who condemned his favouritiſm did not brand it 

with any diſgraceful imputation. Poſſeſſed of 
much learning, he was fond of: diſplaying it, and 
betrayed in his ſcience a tincture of pedantry, 

His character has been drawn in the following 
contraſts His generoſity bordered on profu- 
<:fion, his pacific diſpoſition on puſillanimity, 

e his wiſdom on cunning, and his friendſhip on 

c boyiſh fondneſs.” — James I united the tuo 

| kingdoms of England and Scotland into one 
under the appellation bf Great Britain. | 

Chates 1. Whoever wiſhes to underſtand - the progreſs of 
. eee the ſteps by which they reach their 
final cataſtrophes, may acquire that knowledge 
by ſtudying the life of Charles I. He was in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age when the ſeeptre de. 
volved to his hand. Till then he had ſuffered 

| himfelf to be guided by the duke of Bucking- 
ham: and, when ſeated on the throne, he per- 
mitted that favourite to ſway the reins of govern- 

ment, which he could have much better managed 
himſelf. The ſubſidies of which he ſtood in need 

were the firſt cauſe of the quarrel between him 

and the nation. There already exiſted in the 
parliament a determination to take advantage of 

his neceſſities, and compel him to purchaſe the 
fubſidies by conceſſions diminutive of the royal 
authority. The monarch, on the other hand, 
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reſolutely oppoſed that ſyſtem,” and proceeded on 
the idea of obtaining every thing without con- 
ceding any thing. Thus a ſtruggle commenced, 
in which, however, each party occafionally re- 


| laxed according to circumſtances: the parliament 


granted ſupplies, though not gratified in all their 
pretenſions; and the king reſted content, though 
he did not receive all the money that he wiſhed. 


At length he grew weary of appearing as a ſup- 


plicant before his ſubjects, and diſſolved that 
refratory pàrliament.— He would not have been 
compelled to reſort to that extremity, if the 
chancellor had, as formerly, been able, under 
plauſible pretexts, to exclude the dangerous mem · 
bers from that aſſembly at the moment of its 


original formation. "Thus the loſs of that privi- 


lege, which the father had ſuffered to be wreſted 
from the hands of government, was perhaps the 
firſt cauſe of all the misfortunes that befell the 
fon. | Ad | 

To ſupply the want of the taxes, which Charles 
could no longer demand ſince there exiſted no 
parliament, the miniſters ſuggeſted the plan of 
applying to the opulent for a general loan. But 
that meaſure was in its own nature more pro- 
ductive of diſcuffions relative to the amount of 
the contribution than a tax would have been. 


Thoſe who refuſed to lend, as well as thoſe who 
were thought deficient in the extent of their 


liberality, were puniſhed by fines, ſeiſures, and 
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even impriſonment... Jet that mode of raiſing 


money -did not ſave the king from the neceſſity 
of recurring to a parliament. He convoked x 
ſecond, which, when aflembled, undertook to 
examine into the oppreſſions practiſed in exaR- 
ing the forced loan. Charles diſſolved the aſſem- 


_ bly, but was forced to convene a third on occa- 
ſion of a war which he had declared againſt 


France. 
Nothing could be more injudicious than that 


enterpriſe, which muſt of neceſſity require new 


taxes. It is thought to have originated in the 
vanity of Buckingham, which was hurt by an 
affront received from Richelieu, who, diſguſted 

by the haughty airs he had aſſumed whem embaſ- 
ſador at the court of France, had ordered him 
to quit the kingdom, and forbidden bis retum 
to it. The favourite perſuaded his maſter that 


the propoſed war would be an excellent expe- 


dient to repleniſh his coffers, becauſe the En- 
gliſh nation, ever rancorouſly affected toward her 
ancient rival, would eagerly furniſh the king with 


the means of humbling her. Buckingham did 
not live, to ſee the fatal conſequences of his error: 


he was cut off by the hand of an aſſaſſin. Not- 


withſtanding the hopes entertained of the facility 


of the parliament in granting pecuniary ſupplies, 


Charles was obliged to prorogue it on account of 
the factious aſpe& which its proceedings began 
to aſſume, and at length to diſſolve it, with the 
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reſolution of never aſſembling another. In the 
place of Buckingham; he took, for his miniſters, 
Sir Thomas Wentworth (afterward earl of Stra. 
ford), and Laud, biſhop of London./ ... | 
The puritans, whom, by a ſecond. error in 
politics, James had not ſufficiently reprefled, 
were conſiderably increaſed in number and in- 
fluence. They were, of all ſects, the moſt. dan- 
gerous to monarchy, becauſe; wherever they eſta- 
bliſhed their religious anarchy, they failed not to 
inculcate alſo the prineiples of reſiſtance to the 


civil authority, under the idea of liberty. No 


doubt, Laud, without intending it, gave occa- 
ſion for the exploſion of thoſe principles which 
already were in a ſtate of ferment. He introduced 
into the Engliſh ritual various ceremonies nearly 


reſembling thoſe of popery. The puritans took 


the alarm, and circulated a report that the biſhop” $ 
object was to re-unite the Engliſh, to the Romiſh 
church, and that the ſovereign pontif was about 


to regain his former authority, in the king- | 


dom, 19572 

So ſtrong was the impreſſion produced by their 
diſcourſes, that many Engliſhmen, through an 
apprehenſion. of ſuch a change from which they 
dreaded ſome violent convulſion, retired to Ame- 
tien. The emigrations were numerous, the dit- 
content nearly univerſal. The king almoſt entirely 
loſt the affections of his people, which his finan- 
dial encroachments had previouſly weakened. In 

VOL, IX, X 


-grievances, which they divided into three claſſes, 


' three-headed hydra; diffolved the parliament : but 


fight of the reformatory plans of their predeceſ- 
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Scotland, where Laud's innovations had been pro. 
poſed, the popular diſſatisfaction had proceeded 
from murmurs to open revolt. The king was 
obliged to keep troops in pay, and, for the pur: 
poſe of obtaining the means, to convoke a fourth 
parliament, ede pn his former reſolu- 
tion to the contrary. 

In the parhament which now met, were Gai 
puritans, or at leaſt ſeveral members who in a 
greater or leſſer degree profeſſed the puritan prin- 
ciples- The moſt prevalent opinion in the houſe 
of commons was that the royal prerogatives were 
in fact ſo many uſurpations, and. ought to be 
abridged or aboliſhed. That body, immediately 
after their meeting, inſtituted an inquiry into 


ſeverally reſpecting the privileges of parliament, 
the property of the ſubje&, and religion. Charles, 
terrified by the idea of having to combat that 


the diſaſters of the war in Scotland, his prefling 
need of money, and the general wiſhes of the na. 
tion, ſoon compelled him to ſummon a fifth, which 
was called the long parliament, and which com- 
menced its ſeſſions on the third of November, 
1640. 

At the very opening of the new parliament, the 
king made known his expectation of pecunuarſ 
ſupplies; but the commons, who had not loſt 
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ſors, replied by an impeachment of the earl of 
Strafford. The charges againſt him, which were 


twenty-eight in number, all tended in ſubſtance 
to one point, that he had by illegal practices 
endeavoured to enlarge the king's authority at the 
expenſe of the people's rights. Strafford de- 
fended himſelf with dignity and vigor, and proved 
that the greateſt abuſes of authority had been 


committed before the time of his miniſtry. He 


was a man of temperate prudence and known 
probity, but guilty of an error which is unpardon- 
able in politics that of imagining, that, in a time 
of general commotion, he could ſtand neuter be- 
tween the two parties, and that, without abandon- 


ing the royal cauſe, he could ſucceed in bringing 


over the commons to moderation. The public 
mind was too much heated: factions require 
blood; and he was condemned to death. _ | 

The king exerted his utmoſt efforts to ſave him : 
he long delayed to ſign the ſentence which con- 
demned the earl to death, deſcended to entreaties 


in his favour; but, terrified by the apprehenſions of 


popular reſentment in caſe of his refuſal, and urged 
moreover by a letter from Strafford himſelf who 
defired him not to expoſe his own ſafety for his 
lake, he at length took up the pen and ſubſcribed 
bis name to the fatal inftrument. Regretting 
afterward what he had done, he ſent the prince of 
Wales to deliver to the houſe of peers a letter 
requeſting their interpoſition with the commons in 
| X 2 
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behalf of the condemned earl. But the attempt 
was fruitleſs; and Strafford was ordered for execu- 
tion. Thus was conſummated that act of injuſ- 
tice, for which the king was tortured by remorſe 
even on the ſcaffold where he in like manner ter- 
minated his exiſtence. | 

The commons next voted the impeachment of 
Laud, who was immediately committed to cuſ- 
tody, and, after a confinement of above three years, 
was beheaded.—All the miniſters, all thoſe who 
were perſonally attached to the king, either were 
brought to trial, or fled from that danger, and 
diſperſed. Charles became deſtitute of counſel, 
arid ſtood ſingly oppoſed to the daily attempts 


of the commons, who, under pretence of ſup- 
prefling abuſes, overturned the government. 


While he remained a mournful ſpectator of the 
multiplied attacks upon his authority, a new miſ- 
fortune aroſe to increaſe his anguiſh. The Iriſh 
papiſts thought the ſeaſon of theſe commotions a 
favourable opportunity for ſhaking off the yoke of 
England. ' On a preconcerted day they took up 
arms in every quarter, and furiouſly: aſſailed the 
Engliſh. The latter, inſtead of uniting in ſelf 
defence, either ſought ſafety in flight, or ſhut 
theinſelves up in their houſes, and ſeparately fel 


victims under the ſwords of the Iriſh, who ſpared 


neither rank nor age nor ſex. Charles applied ſor 
parliamentary aid to enable him to levy an army: 
ſubſidies were granted to him, but with ſo ſparing 
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2 hand, that he was licinatd of ons ing the re- 
bellion; and, after having refuſed him the means of 
ſuppreſſing it, the houſe of commons imputed to 
him the blame of its continuance. - Thus the un- 
fortunate prince was beſet on every ſide by the 
Iriſn who were fired with the fanaticiſm of liberty 
—by. the Scots inflamed with gloomy religious 
zealand by the Engliſh, leſs furious in appear- 
ance, leſs extravagant in their pretenſions, but 
more methodical in their ene and more 
dangerous. 

The republican ſpirit GN ſhowed itlelf in «the 
houſe of commons, who, inſtead of reforming 
abuſes, aimed at the total ſubverſion of monarchy. 
The leaders of the oppoſition to the royal party 
began their operations by attacking the epiſcopacy, 
which they conſidered as one of the ſtrongeſt 
bulwarks of the regal authority; In the ſhapeof a 
remonſtrance, the commons publiſhed a kind of 
manifeſto againſt the ſuperior clergy, containing 
many harſh truths, mingled with groſs falſchoods, 


malignant infinuations, and coarſe invective. This 


piece was circulated as an appeal to the people, 
who were induſtriouſly flattered by intimations 
that they were the ſource whence all authority 
emanated. A multitude of fimilar productions 
lwarmed from the preſs; and the pulpits of the in- 
ferior clergy, whoſe jealouſy had been rouſed, were 
daily heard to re- echo the ſame principle. 


It would perhaps not have been impoſſible to | 
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arreſt; the impetuoſity of the ſwelling torrent, if 


Charles had oppoſed it with perſevering firmneſs; 


but he only made what may be called a half 
attempt. Five members of the houſe of com- 
mons having been repreſented to him as the moſt 
dangerous individuals of that body, he entered 


the houſe, leaving two hundred armed men at the 


door. As he did not perſonally know the ob- 
noxious members, he ordered the ſpeaker to point 
them out; whereupon the latter, falling on his 
knees, replied that he had “ neither eyes to ſee, 
< nor tongue to ſpeak; except as the houſe di. 
* rected; him.“ —The houſe gave no direction. 
The: king, inſtead of introducing his military 
eſcort, retired, without having effected the object of 


his viſit. On the next day he went into the city, 


where the accuſed members had taken refuge, and 
familiarly told one of the ſheriffs that he was come 
to dine with him. This popular ſtep did not 
ſucceed according to his expectation: the mur- 
murs increaſed: he no longer thought himſelf ſafe 
in London; he quitted his capital; and the civil 
war commenced. _ 
Charles abhorred the ſpilling of blood. He 
was not afraid to ſhed his own.; for his conduct at 
the head of his troops affords ſufficient proofs of 
his courage; but he was ſparing of the lives of his 
ſubjects. On the ſlighteſt overture of concilis 
tion, he readily ſuſpended hoſtilities. The parlis 
ment did not fail to take advantage of his pacific 
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diſpoſition whenever they experienced a defeat: 
but, ſo ſoon as fortune again became fayourable to 
them, they reſumed all their. lofty pride; and it 
became neceſſary to try the fate of arms anew, 
The king's army conſiſted of new-raiſed and 
ill-diſcip:ined troops, of which both the. ſoldiers 
and the officers were almoſt all wavering in their 
fidelity. The following, on the contrary, is the 
portrait drawn of the parliamentary forces—Reli- 
gious fanaticiſm ſtrongly prevailed in it : the officers 
performed the functions of the- miniſters of reli- 
gion, and, during the intervals of military exer- 
ciſes, read prayers and pronounced ſermons and 
exhortations to the ſoldiers. Sudden ecſtaſies 
ſupplied the place of ſtudy ; and theſe, they ſaid, 
were the operations of the holy ſpirit deſcending 
on them. The private ſoldiers, fired with ſimilar 
enthuſiaſm, employed their leiſure hours in prayer, 
in the lecture of devotional books, and the ſtudy 
of the ſcriptures, which they interpreted after 


their own faſhion. In marching to battle, they 


mingled hymns and canticles with the ſound of 


the drums and the notes of the martial inſtru- 


ments. At the head of theſe troops were Fairfax 


and Cromwell, The former was little qualified for 


the arts of intrigue; the latter, whoſe character 


is now no longer a problem, was at that time con- 
ſidered merely as a fanatic enthuſiaſt. 


Cromwell was born of a reſpectable family, but 


whoſe circumſtances were not opulent. His youth 
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Was licentious; and he ſquandered the chief part of 
his ſmall patrimony. On his marriage, he reformed 
his conduct, and profeſſed himſelf a puritan. His 
houſe became the reſort of the moſt rigid eccle- 
| ſiaſtics; and, by the expenſes which he incurred in 
daily entertaining them, his affairs were deranged, 
He then-took a farm, and turned his attention to 
agriculture; but his long prayers and meditations, 
together with thoſe which he obliged all his family 
and even bis labourers to perform, engroſſed too 
great a portion of the time neceſſary for the culti. 
vation of his lands; and he renounced the pur- 
ſuits of huſbandry. The moſt zealous puritans 
at that period ſought an aſylum in America, 
Thither Cromwell reſolved to emigrate ; but, when 
actually embarked for that purpoſe, and on the 
eve of departing, he was ſtopped by an order of 
the privy council prohibiting further emigrations. 
A fortunate ſtroke of chance, or his own intrigues, 
procured him a ſeat 1 in the long parliament. 
His fortune was in the uttnoſt diſorder: he 
appeared to poſſeſs no talent which could enable 
him to acquire celebrity: his perſon was diſagree 
able, his dreſs ſlovenly, his voice inharmonious, 
iy oratbry mean, prolix, obſcure, and embarraſſed. in 


in the houſe of commons to ſpeak; but his diſ- ties 

| has met no attention: he therefore turned his har 
Views tö the military career. In ſome commiſ- con 
ſions with which he had been intruſted, he had W ao! 
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already acquired reputation in the army, where 
he was conſidered as brave and qualified for. com- 
mand. Thoſe very circumſtances which had proved 
difadvantageous to him in the /parliament—his 
ſtern and forbidding countenance, his inattention 
to dreſs, his long circuitous diſcourſes and vehe- 
ment phraſeology were his ſtrongeſt recom- 
mendations to the ſoldiery. He built all his hopes 
on their ſufffages : he applied for a command, 
and obtained it. But he continued to mingle un- 
noticed among the crowd of the members of 
parliament, without diſtinction or preſidency 
content with acquiring a knowledge of all the 
proceedings: of that body, and thereby enabling 
himſelf to direct its operations by his indirect 
influence. Thus it may be affirmed that every 
meaſure which, was afterward: adopted either in 
the-army or the e was the work of Crom- 


; well. 

The king's troops, raw and little accuſtomed to 
. warfare, were incapable of withſtanding the en- 
0 thuſiaſtic ſoldiers of the parliament. His army, 


. after repeated defeats, at length ſuffered a total 
diſcomfiture; and the king himſelf took refuge 
| in Oxford, The war in Scotland, which had 
e broken out before the commencement of hoſtili- 
- ties in England, till continued to rage. The 
is MW parliaments of both kingdoms, acting equally in 
. WW concert as did the armies, purſued the unfortunate 
d monarch with unrelenting animoſity. The horror 
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which he felt at the idea of being expoſed, in the 
event of his becoming a priſoner, to the outrages 


of a phrenetic ſoldiery who hated his perſon 


and felt a deteſtation of monarchy, impelled him 
to adopt the reſolution of ſurrendering himſelf 
to the Scottiſh army, from whom he aa, 
better treatment. 

An imprudent reſolution ! as if there were any 
room to expect compaſſion in the: ſeaſon of 


factions! The Scots had been invited into 


England by the parliament, but were not paid. 


An offer was made to them of the arrears of theit 
pay, and a further ſum in addition: they ſuffered 
themſelves to he won by the temptation, and de- 
livered up the monarch who had confided himſelf 


to their mercy. He was impriſoned in Holmby 
caftle, and treated with ſeverity during his con- 
finement. By his captivity the '' parliament 
thought the war was brought to a concluſion, 


and entertained thoughts of diſbanding the army, 


The officers—who had for the moſt part been 


promoted from the loweſt claſs of the people, and 
"whoſe only proſpect, in caſe of laſing their mili 
tary grade, was that of returning to their former 
ſtations and languiſhing in their original ob- 


ſcurity—preſented a petition demanding recom- 
penſes and proviſions for themſelves and their 


ſoldiers. The parliament pronounced their peti- 


tion.to be unreaſonable, and threatened the pe- 
titioners. The army oppoſed power to power, 
4 1 
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and created a parliament of their own—the, p- 
cipal officers forming a council in imitation of the 
upper houſe—and the ſoldiers chooſing from each 
company two men, under the name of agitators, 
who compoſed their houſe of commons. Crom- 
well, who'had ſuggeſted the plan of this military 
palliament, eaſily found means to become a mem- 
ber of it, and to infuſe into the minds of his 
mal content collegues the ſeditious ideas which 
his own boſom! barboured. | 
No long time elapſed ere the two parliaments 
came into collifion ; the civil accuſing the mili- 
tary of revolt, and the latter aſſerting that the 
other detained the king a priſoner for the ſole 
purpoſe of dominating under his name, and ty- 
ranniſing over the nation. But Cromwell did 
not confine himſelf to words atone. Perſuaded 
that the party which ſhould ſecure the king's per- 
ſon muſt in 'reality become the maſters, he in- 
ſtilled into the army a reſolution of getting the 
captive monarch into their poſſeſſion, Accord- 
ingly, one Joyce, originally a tailor, but pro- 
moted to the rank of a cornet, ſet out at the 
head of five hundred horſemen, proceeded to 
Holmby caſtle, and, armed with piſtols, pre- 
ſented himſelf before the king, whom he ordered 
to follow him. Whither ?” aſked the monarch. 
—© To the army,” replied Joyce.“ By what 


order?“ ſaid the king.—TJoyce pointed to his 


ſoldiers, —* Your warrant,” faid Charles, © is 
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* written in fair legible characters; and he ſuſ. 


the parliament granted all the demands of the 


cuinſcribed as it had been at Hampton-Court. 
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fered himſelf to be taken away. 
On receiving, intelligence of this tranſaction, 


army. But, in proportion as the former betrayed 
timidity, the latter roſe in their demands, and at 


length pretended to the ſole right of determining al 
the-new- form to be given to the government. A 
2 prelude to the exerciſe of that power, they de- d 
manded the diſmiſſion of eleven obnoxious mem. = 
bers of the houſe df commons; and, to prevent 1 
a refuſal, the army marched toward the capita * 
under the conduct of Fairfax, who had been ap- x 
pointed commander in chief. Cromwell conti. * 
nued in a grade inferior to his, but was in reality Wil P' 
at the head of all the deliberations. A confe- fe 
rence was opened between a deputation from the th 
parliament on the one hand, and the agitators of * 
the army on the other. During the progreſs of 
the negotiation, Fairfax obtained poſſeſſion of wi 
the Tower: the king was transferred to Hampton- th 
Court, and there ſo negligently guarded that be 
Cromwell is thought to have wiſhed that he ſhould Ml * 
make his elcape. > 
The monarch accordingly ada the attempt: pr 
but. his meaſures had been ſo ill concerted that he bl 
was obliged to ſtop i in the iſle of Wight, where, 1 
through the treachery of the governor whom he 5 
had formerly obliged, his liberty was equally cir- 4 
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A pleam of hope, however, came to cheer him 
under this new misfortune : the parliament, ſee- 


ing themſelves on the eve of being cruſhed by 


the army, preferred bowing under a legitimate 
authority, and cauſed terms of accommodation 


to be preſented to the king; and the treaty was 


already in forwardneſs. But Cromwell, who would 
willingly have conſented to the king's eſcape, 
dreaded the conſequences of a reconciliation 
which might replace the ſovereiga on the throne 
and reſtore to him an authority of which Oliver 
would perhaps be the firſt victim. He therefore 
removed the royal priſoner from the iſle of Wight, 
and placed him under the guard of four thouſand 
puritans, ſelected from his whole army, men of 
fierce unrelenting temper, blindly devoted to 
their chief, and incapable of reflexion or remorſe 
in executing his commands. 

At the ſame time, by his order, colonel Pride, 
who had originally been a drayman, ſurrounded 
the houſe of commons, confined forty-one mem- 
bers in a lower room called Zell, excluded a 
hundred and ſixty more, and ſuffered none to 
remain except fixty who were known to be furious 
preſbyterians. In Cromwell's hand, thoſe men of 
blood became- the. inſtruments of his bold ambi- 


tion. They drew up an accuſation againſt the 


king, and appointed a commiſſion to try him. It 
conſiſted of a hundred and thirty-three members, 
chiefly ſelected from, among the ſuperior officers 
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of the army, who for the moſt part were riſen 


from the loweſt claſſes of ſociety : but of that 
number not more than ſeventy-three attended the 


trial. A lawyer, by name Bradſhaw, . 


the preſidency of that tribunal. | 
Charles was fully perſuaded that he had not 


long to live: he expected to be either aflaflinated | 


er poiſoned, but not to receiye a ſentence clothed 
with juridical formalities, and to. fall under the 
axe of the executioner. When brought before 
that court, he refuſed to acknowledge its juriſ- 
diction. His conduct in that laſt period of his 
life was firm and noble. When, on being in- 
formed that he ſhould be condemned if he re- 
fuſed to anſwer, he at length conſented to ſpeak, 
his defence was marked with energy, preſence of 
mind, and coolneſs. He vigorouſly refuted all 
the charges contained. in the act of accuſation, 
which had been the more induſtriouſly multiplied 
as each ſeparately was leſs heinous. But the ſen- 
tence was already formed in the minds of his 
judges, even before they had heard his apology. 
As for himſelf, he heard his doom pronounced 
with the greateſt coolneſs ; and, during a reſpite 
of three days which was granted to him, he did 
not betray the ſlighteſt indication of weakneſs. 

He received with ſenſibility and gratitude the 
teſtimonies of attachment given to him by the 


lords who were (indulged with acceſs to him. 


Four of them Richmond, Hertford, South - 
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ampton, and Lindeſey—preſented themſelves to 


the tribunal by which he had been condemned, 
repreſenting that. they were the king's counſellors, 
that by their advice they had prompted him to 


the meaſures which were imputed to him as 


crimes, and that they ought and were willing to 


die in his ſtead. This generous effort to ſave 


their maſter's life covered them with glory; but 
it proved ineffectual. | 

Charles walked to the place of execution with 
the ſteady pace of intrepidity : his .countenance 
had loſt nothing of its wonted ſerenity. Arrived 
on the ſcaffold, he in few words juſtified his con- 
du&, but acknowledged that he deſerved death 
for having permitted the execution of the un- 
juſt ſentence pronounced againſt Strafford. He 
then courageouſly laid his neck on the block ; 
when, on his giving an appointed fignal, his head 
was ſevered from the body at a fingle ſtroke. 

In his private character Charles is entitled to 
our praiſe. He poſſeſſed all the moral virtues, 
and was a good huſband, a good father, a good 
fnend. As a king, he cannot be reproached with 
either injuſtice or cruelty : but he ſtands charge- 
able with irreſolution, timidity, incapability of 
adopting deciſive meaſures ; to which we may 
add weakneſs and temporiſing policy—the moſt 
dangerous of all defects in the critical ſitua- 
tion in which he was placed. Charles, environed 
with all the powers of royalty, had not the courage 
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| fo ſeiſe in the houſe of commons five refractory 
members. Cromwell, on tlie other hand, found 


himſelf ſurrounded by two hundred Levelers, a 


| fanatic ſe& who acknowledged, as they ſaid, no 


other general than Jeſus Chrift : he ordered them 


to diſperſe: they diſobeyed: he ruſhed on them, 
laid two of them dead at his feet, ordered the 


moſt mutinous of the ſurvivors to be inftantly 
hanged, and ſent the others to priſon. Naturally 
therefore Cromwell aſcended the throne, and 


; Charles periſhed on the ſcaffold. 


Several bold villains, after having drenched 
with blood the ſteps leading to the throne, have, 
at the moment when ready to invade it, loſt their 
footing, and fallen headlong from their elevation, 


But Cromwell trod firmly in the ſlippery path, 


and ſecurely fixed himſelf on the feat of empire. 
He did not, however, all at once exhibit himſelf to 
view in that exalted ſtation : the members of 
parliament who had concurred in the execution 
of their ſovereign, recalled ſome of thoſe who had 
been excluded, on condition that they ſhould 
ratify all that had been done. The houſe ap- 


pointed a council of ſtate conſiſting of forty-one 


perſons, who were directed to. prepare all the 


| buſineſs which was to come before that afſembly. 
This parliament prohibited, on pain of death, the 


recognition of Charles Stuart as king, and de- 

clared that the | ftate:ſhould thenceforward be 

governed under the form of a republic by the 
| 6 N 
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nonſentatives of the people aſſembled in the 
houſe, of commons. The houſe of peers was 
.aboliſbed. A court of juſtice was erected, of 
Aich Bradſhaw was nominated preſident. The 
.executions. ordained by that tribunal, which was 
called the bloody tribunal, were confined to thoſe 
of ſix diſtinguiſhed noblemen whoſe crime con- 
bſted in haying borne arms againſt the parlia- 
ment, although the fact had been committed at 
a time when it had not yet been declared unlaw- 
ful to obey, the king. | 

| When the news of his father's death reached 
Charles II in, Holland where he had taken refuge, 
he immediately, aſſumed the title of king. He 
xs at this time only eighteen, years old. He had 
abaut him a number of proſcribed royaliſts, who 
:formed.his council, and kept up correſpondencies 
in England. After the example of ſome of his 
-predeceflors, he determined to re- enter his king- 
dem, from Ireland. While he was making his 
Reparatiyes for that enterpriſe, the Scots, hoping, 
no doubt, to wipe away the diſgrace with which 
o- bey bad ſullied themſelves by delivering up 
de be father, made prapoſals to the ſon on the 
be subject of, reſtoring to him their crown. The 
ly. Ncnditions were hard: but he accepted them. 
be He dearly purchaſed the tottering throne on , 
ic- Which they placed him. The puritans enjoyed 
be Nen abſolute ſway in the Scottiſh kingdom; and 
he I their preachers dominated even in the army. 
VOL, ix. d4 
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Young. Charles was continually ſurrounded. by 
them. They obliged him to aſſiſt at their prayer, 

1 and at their ſermons in which they never failed 
1 to mingle occaſional invectives againſt the tyranny 
i of his father, and the idolatry of his mother wh 
4 was a F renchwoman and a papiſt. Neither did 
3 they ſpare him the mortification of hearing thei 
reproaches of his own faults—levity, 1ndevotion, 
perverſe and malicious inclinations, as they ex- 


| 

preſſed themſelves. They obliged him to obſerre 

the ſunday with even greater ſtrictneſs than the 2 

"Jews keep their ſabbath. His moſt trifling action ſ 

5 - were cloſely watched. If he happened to ſmile i 

| or betray any ſymptom of wearineſs during thei fc 

5; never-ending devotional exercitations, he wa T 

 _ - harſhly reprimanded. To fill up the meaſur fi wi 

| of his chagtin, he had not the ſmalleſt authority Wl pu 
| | 1 either in the council or in the army. Thoſe in- thi 
| prudent preachers, conſtantly aſſerting themſelves WI cor 
to be inſpired by the holy ghoſt, claimed a rigit WW lub 

to direct all the military operations: they com; and 

pelled Charles's generals to adopt dangerous more vari 

Eo J ments, of which Cromwell judiciouſly took ad. . cipa 

vantage. He had procured himſelf to be ap: ſuite 


pointed commander in chief of the parliamentary i beer 

forces: he haraſſed the Scots, forced them ner alter 

| Worceſter to engage with him in battle, and he fe 

gained the victory. Charles on that occaſion pe- C. 
3 formed prodigies of valour : but, ſeeing his cavi lame 
Attterly ruined, he betook himſelf to flight, among 
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the ut, not knowing whither he might turn his 
ſteps in ſearch of an aſylum. 17 

"His friends directed him to a lonely houſe in- 
habited by a farmer named Penderell; where ſo 


ſoon . as he arrived, he cauſed his hair to be cut 


ſhort, put on a ruſtic garb, and, in the character 
of a common ſervant, performed the labours of 
the farm, Aept upon ftraw, and took the ſame 
"coarſe. food as the others, to avoid being dil- 
covered. His chief occupation was cutting fag- 
gots in a neighbouring wood, which was one day 
ſo beſet by the ſoldiers whom Cromwell had ſent 
in pürſuit of him, that he had no other reſource 
for his ſafety than to climb a ee oak. 

hich time he ſaw paſſing beneath Nie feet the 
purluers who were in queſt of him, and heard 
their earneſt wiſhes to diſcover the: place' of his 
concealment. When the heat of the ſearch was 
ſubft ded, he deſcended from his lurking- place, 
and directed. his courſe toward the ſea - coaſt. After 
rarious adventures under different diſguiſes, prin- 
ci pally that of feminine attire which was well 
ſuited” to his youthful appearance—after haying 
been. ſuſpected, recogniſed, but never betrayed 
alter forty-two days of inquietude and anguiſh— 


he Teached the ſea ſide, and embarked for France. 


"Cromwell's ſucceſſes gave umbrage to the par- 
lament ; ; and that body, he learned, were form- 


ng Rees againiſt him. The army under his 
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contmand had . to the \ vicinity of E 
den; and he continued to embroil it with tbe 
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well bad 1 * een : ö ele Aer fos of 
time in making new propolitions or urging the 
"6/5 former. claims, he adopted his reſolution on "the 
pot, went direciy to the parliament-houſe, at- 
| tended. by h his principal officers and a boch of 
"ſoldiers, whom b be ſtationed in the lobby, on the 
: "Rair-caſe, and at the door, entered the houſe vith 
a look of indignat ion, ad, ſeated kimſelf amid 
the members. WA 
Previouſly. to his ſetting. out on this expedition 
"be ſaid to one of his confidential friends, © I an 
E [6 compelled | to do a thing which makes the ven 
hair of my | head ſtand on end.” "While liſten 
ing to the debates, he whiſpered to another a 
* his officers that the parliament. was © now ripe fo 
75 diflolution.” The officer repreſented to him 
1 that the attempt was dangerous, and requeſte 
bim to reflect ſeriouſly on it. You ſay well“ 
J replied. Cromwell, who, after baving ſat a tie 
While longer, finally faid,, « This 1 is the time. 
No doubt he had, during the interval of delay 
carefully examined the countenances of the ment 
Ty bers; and, obſerving that the preſence of the troop! 
by whom they were ſurrounded excited their tet 


rors | rather than their indignation, he roſe, and 
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4 48/85; | "YY 
after having in the moſt bitter language reviled 
the parliament for their ambition and depreda- 
tions and, tyranny, he concluded by ſtamping 
with his foot; at which fignal the ſoldiers ruſhed 
into. we hall. 6 For ſhame,” faid he, 44 be- 
a gone give place to honeſter men, to thoſe 
« who will more faithfully diſcharge their truſt. 
« You are no longer a parliament : the Lord has | 
«+ done with you: he has choſen other inftru- 
« ments or carrying on his work —Thou,” faid 
bs to one of them, ſeiſing him by the cloak, 
u art a whore-maſter ;” >= another, * Thou 
8 art an adulterer ; to a third, Thou art a 
9 dtunkard; and thus ſucceſſvely, as they 
a | him on being turned out, he beſtowed on 
them. the appellations of gluttons,” + plun- 
v derers, and “ extortioners.” He ordered a 
ſoldier to take away the mace, and, ſhutting the 
door after the hall was cleared, he put the key 
into his pocket. All thoſe members of par- 
lament, who a few minutes before had exerciſed 
ſorereign authority, withdrew covered with ſhame 
and confuſion, and, mingling with the crowd 
which ſtood in expectation at the door, thus 
ſheltered themſelves from obſervation. | 
From that moment Cromwell might have add- 
id the embelliſhment of a title to the ſupreme 
power which he really enjoyed : but he conceived 
that ſuch a ſtep would yet be premature, and 
that he ought to wait till the public ſhould feel 
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the want of bim; . 3 to produce that effect he 
adopted an excellent plan. In a council of his 
© general officers, he cauſed a decree to be paſſed 


the loweſt claſs, the moſt rude and ignorant of 


ſuch as Zorobabel, Habbakuk, Meſopotamia, 
|  Praiſe-God, and others in the ſame ſtyle. When 
hearers, to whom it was utterly. unintelligible. 
: republic, and applied to this parliament or coun- 


them as carnal worldly-minded men ſolely intent 
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that the adminiſtration. of the ſtate ſhould be 
intruſted to a parliament conſiſting of a hundred 
and forty members., Cromwell himſelf undertook 
to nominate e and he ſelected them from 


the fanatics. 

When met in parliament, their firſt proceed. 
ing was to ſeek the inſpiration of God by prayer. 
That function was committed to ten of their 
number, men pretending to a ſuperior ſhare of 
divine illumination, who invoked the holy ſpirit 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that they all declared he had 
never before ſo fully communicated himſelf to 
them. They aſſumed names derived from the 
ald teſtament, or conſiſting of ſcripture phraſes— 


they were addreſſed on ſtate· affairs, their canting 
myſtical jargon aſtoniſhed and confounded their 


The Dutch having acknowledged the Engliſh 
cil for a treaty of alliance, the latter reproved 
on commerce and induſtry, whom the faints 


ought l rather to extirpate than admit to any pp 
litical connexion. 
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"Every individual, foreigner or native, ks 
againſt ſo ridiculous a parliament. Cromwell af. | 
feted to be aſhamed of their abſurdities, al 
directed ſome of the members, who were entirely 9 
devoted to his will, to diſſolve the aſſembly. 
Theſe concerted matters together, and meeting 
in the houſe in ſufficient number before the time 
of the others attendance, they went in a body to 
rehgn_ into Cromwell's hands the authority with 
which he had inveſted them. Thoſe who had 
not been pre- informed of their intention diſap- 
proved. of that reſignation, and continued to ſit 
in the houſe : whereupon Cromwell ſent a colonel 
at the head of a band of ſoldiers, to expel them. 
| What do ye here?“ aſked the officer on enter- 
ns the hall. We are ſeeking the Lord,” was 
. WY their anſwer. © Then you may go ſeek him elle- 
where, replied he: for, to my certain know- 
* ledge, he has not been here theſe many years.” 
hey retired without reſiſtance ; and, that 
o WH phantom of a parliament being deſtroyed, the 
r #my. by their own authority conferred on Crom- Oliver 
Cromwell, 

. Vell the ſovereign power, declared him © Pro- A.D. 1653. 
n tector of the commonwealth of England,” 
- Wl gave him the title of Highneſs,” and ſolemnly 
d oftalled him at Whitehall in the palace of the 
at Wl former kings. 
s By the act eſtabliſhing the protectorate, the 
0 vole civil and military power was lodged in the 

hands of Cromwell, limited however by ſome re- 


Y 4 


prevent them from too cloſely tying up his hands, 
A ſovereign council was formed, conſiſting of 
' twetity-otie members whoſe appointment was: for 
life. Cromwell, by virtue of his office, nominated 
them in the firſt inſtance, and was further autho- 


prorogation or diſſolution. Finally, an army ws 


Scotland and Ireland, cauſed her flag to be r- 


The protector's friendſhip was courted by all the 
powers of Europe; and himſelf diftated to them 
the conditions of his alliance. The royal family, 
concealed in different aſylums, deemed themſelves 
happy that he did not demand of the ſovereigns 


baniſh them from their ſtates. Charles II, traverl- 
ing France and Holland and Germany as a fog: 


bling ſteps, of Which he was apprehenſive |> 
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ſtrictions, to which the protector ſubmitted; but 
with the hope, no doubt, of finding means to 


riſed to chooſe new members to fill up any vacan- | 
cies in their body. Every third year he was to 
afſemble' a new parliament, whoſe duration wy 
limited to five months, without being liable to 
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granted to him, of twenty thouſand infantry, and 
ten thouſand cavalry. 

_ Strengthened by all theſe advaritages, he g6- 
verned deſpotically, but with glory to the Engliſh 
nation. His exact and rigid juſtice: gained for 
him her eſteem : he rendered her vi&orious over 


ſpected on the ſeas, and extended her commerce. 


by whom they were ſheltered, that they ſhould 


tive, pafſed through thoſe countries with trem- 
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Notwithſtanding his exhortations, however, they 


made attempts in his favour: but their efforts 
failed of ſuccels,. and drew down on the heads of 
their imprudent authors the whole weight of 
Oliver's vengeance—canfiſcation of property, ba- 


- nithment, tranſportation, impriſonment, death. 


While foarmg in the meridian, of his power, 
Cromwell deliberated whether he ſhould retain the 
title of protector or exchange it for that of king. 


He thought beſt to adhere to the former, becauſe 


it conferred: a new ſpecies of power to which he 


had an opportunity of giving as great a degree of 
energy and extent as he might find neceſſary; 
whereas the rights of the regal office were well 
known and defined, and had been often reſtricted 
by expreſs laws which it might be unſafe for him 
to tranſgreſs. Armed with that indefinite au- 
thority, he made in every branch of the ad- 
miniſtration whatever changes he deemed con- 
venient: and it muſt be acknowledged that theſe 
were in almoſt every inſtance- conducive to the 
advantage of the republic. The limits which 
his conftituents had pretended to ſet to his will 
fave him little uneaſineſs: for, whenever he found 
himfelf unable to ſurmount the obſtacles raiſed 
n bis way, he had the art of avoiding them by 
# ciccuitous routę. He convoked three parlia+ 


Crammell's:emiſfiries ſhould: diſcover the traces. 
Hereromimended to his partiſans in England to 
diſſemble their attachment to the Stuart family. 
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ments; one of which ** having an 


urgent to obtain a decifion that was difagreeable 


to the protector, he protracted the buſineſs to 


a tedious length, till, of the five months of ſeſ- 
- fion which he could not abridge, there remained 
only five days. Before. the expiration of that time 
the parliament yet hoped to obtain the object of 
their wiſhes: but Cromwell, at the moment 
when ſuch an event was not even ſuſpected, 


ſuddenly diffolved the aſſembly, and alleged as 


haics reaſon that the period of their delegation was 


expired, for that the parliamentary months muſt 


be reckoned in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 

army, which were limited to twenty-eight days. 
Theſe ſubterfuges excited as great diſcontent 
as ſo many overt ſtretches of authority could 


have produced; and murmurs were the conſe- 
quence. The peace which the country enjoyed 


was dangerous to his power: the attention of the 
people, not being occupied by external objects, 
was turned to the adminiſtration at home. 
The ſpirit of diſcontent began to extend to the 
army. Formerly, when Cromwell was meditat- 
ing his bold enterpriſes, he had been accuſtomed 
to have ſome of thoſe perſons to ſleep with him 
whom he knew to poſſeſs the greateſt influence 
over the ſoldiery. They were generally corporals 
or ſergeants, with whom, after prayers and ex- 
© hortations, he uſed to diſcuſs his projects, and 
the religious and political principles that he wiſhed 
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to incülcate on their minds. But, after he had 
dee nra ĩ ſed to the zenith of his ambitious wiſhes, 
he neglected thoſe men, and even removed ſome 


om the poſts to which he had raiſed them. 
This conduct diſguſted the whole body; and he 
obſerved in them a ſufficient portion of diſaffec- 
tion * his fears leſt they ſhould aſſaſſinate 

From his own n family he derived no conſolatory 
hopes. He had ſo ſtrongly inſpired them with a 
horror of abſolute authority at the time when he 
was labouring to wreſt it from the king, that his 
daughters and his ſons-1n-law could not brook his 
retention of it under another title, and reproached 


him with having never aimed at any other object 
in all that he had done than the gratification of 


his own ambition. Their cenſures were ſome- 
times vented in ſo bitter a ſtrain that he did not 
think himſelf in ſafety among them. All his 
actions betrayed the workings of that inward 


terror by which he was inceſſantly haunted. 


Scarcely dared he to venture from the palace for 
the purpoſe of a ſhort walk ; the ſudden appear- 
ance of any unknown face threw him into agita- 
tion: he conſtantly wore armour under his clothes; 
and carried piſtols in his pockets. If he went on 
4 journey, he never returned by the ſame way 


Which he had purſued in going: nor did he any- 


were appear in public unſurrounded by a band 
of armed men.” It was never known beforchand 
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in what chamber. he was to ſteep. the. enſuing 
night; ſeldom did he lie more than three ſucceſ. 
ſive nights in the ſame apartment; nor would he 
intruſt to any other perſon the care of locking the 
doors, and poſting centinels to guard them. Let 
us form to ourſelves an idea of him thus ſhut 
up in the ſecrecy of a retired apartment, liſtening 
with attentive ear to the ſlighteft noiſe, holding 
his breath for the purpoſe of more diſtin&ly hear- 
ing, fearfully turning his eyes around in every di. 
rection, feeling the walls, terrified by his own 
| ſhadow—and- then let us envy, if we dare, the 
| poſſeſſion of authority purchaſed at ſo dear a rate! 
In his laſt ſickneſs, he refuſed himſelf even the 
conſolation. of complaint: his phyſicians, he faid, 
had miſtaken the nature of his diſcaſe ; and he was | 
fully perſuaded that he ſhould. recover. To his 
"departing ſigh he exerciſed command. His laſt 
order was that his ſon Richard ſhould be choſen to 
', ſucceed him in the government. He died at the 
age of fifty-nine, after having reigned five years as 
a 
It was his powerful influence alone which at 
this period preſerved in the nation the order of 
things that he had eſtabliſhed. In general the 
people were tired of the precarious ſtate in which 
they lived : they were ſenſible that it could not 
long endure ; and they wiſhed to ſee it brought to 
_ & ſpeedy. conclufion, Nevertheleſs Richard was 
declared protector, with the applauſe of the three 
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jealths, being prodaimed in Ireland by his brother 


Henry 'who governed that country, and in Scot- 
Wal by *Moik, 2 ſeldler ef "fortune who had 


enjoyed the eſteem of Cromwell and been raiſed 

by him to the command in that kingdom. 
Richard, as in duty bound, convoked a parlia- 

ment: but, without any obligation to ſuch a ſtep, 


he dad the imprudence to aſſemble the officers of 


the army. The latter, thus met in a body, com- 
plained of the incapacity of Richard who had 
never appeared at their head, and called for an- 


other general. The protector was moreover ap- 


piiſed that they intended to make to him ſome 
ther propoſitions of a nature equally diſagreeable; 
Wherefore, as he was naturally averſe to ſtate- 
Aas, equally diſliking the trouble and dread- 
"Ing the  conſtquences, he abdicated his pro- 
te&oral authority. That man, whoſe conduct 
"tas been cenſured, lived” peaceably in England, 
Auppy in the enjoyment of a moderate fortune; t to 
a very advanced age. 


A partiatnent was now ſummoned by the Ude : 


df the army, who again ſpeedily diffolved it: after 


\which they formed a council of twenty-three. per- 
"hs, which they denominated a “committee of 


afety.” Theſe began to exerciſe the ſovereign 
Authority, and wiſhed to remain ſole maſters of the 
"povernttient : but the people Toudly demanded the 


"Rftordtibn of the parliament ; and the others 


Shad it neceſſary to gratify the Seer * 
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The members were in general thoſe who had ſt in 
the long ' parliament. They undertook the go- 
vernment, and began to iſſue their orders. The 


committee of ſafety, however, did not on that 
account conſider themſelves as diffolved; but con- 
tinued to command alſſoo . 

This conflict was very favourable ; to Monk, 
poo had levied an army in Scotland, and now ad 
vanced at its head to London. - There he found 
another power—the common council of the city 
—which wavered between the parliament and the 
committee. It is not known what Monk's in- 
tentions originally were, or when he began to fee 
à bias in favour of monarchy, becauſe he left no 
written documents, ſpoke very little, and envelop- 


ed all his actions in myſtery. At one time he 


treated with the parliament, at another with the 
committee, without ſuffering either of thoſe bo- 
dies to; penetrate his. deſigns :- nor Was he more 
communicative; to the agents, whom. the young 
. ſent to him. 

Arrived, however, at Weſtminſter, he ſeemed 


ys in preference to embrace the intereſts of the par- 


hament.. On a complaint made by that afſembly 
that the magiſtrates of the city were diſobedient 
to their authority, and appeared to aim at rival 
ing their power, Monk, obſequious to their com- 
mand, entered the city in a hoſtile manner, broke 
down the gates, removed the bars and chains from 
the corners of the ſtreets, and reduced it to 4 
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delenceleſs ſtate; but on the following day he 
vent to apologiſe to the citizens for thoſe acts of 
violence, which he wholly imputed to the og 
ment. . 
"This 3 ns equivocal 3 gave 
uneaſineſs to thoſe members who had in the long 
parliament ſhown themſelves the moſt inimical to _ 
Charles I. Dreading the reſtoration of the ſon 
who would not fail to avenge the wrongs com- 
mitted againſt his father, they ſecretly made to 
Monk the offer of inveſting. him with a power 
equal to that which Cromwell had enjoyed. The 
general anſwered that he could not liſten to their 
propoſals. until the. whole parliament were afſem- 
bled. The members who had been excluded by 
Cromwell were now conducted by Monk to the 
honſe; and a vote was ſoon paſſed for the convo- 
cation of a free parliament — free in this ſenſe, 
that the door ſhould lie open for the indiſ- 
{criminate admiſſion of perſons who had borne 
arms in the defence of the King, or whoſe fathers 
had ſerved that unfortunate monarch. _ . | 
Candidates of that, deſcription ſtood forth! in 
crowds, and almoſt every- where obtained the pre- 
ference... When the new parliament were afſem- 
bled, Monk, who had hitherto been ſo obſervant 
of taciturnity, at length broke ſilence, and ſent a 
meſſage—a verbal meſſage only to Charles II. 
tecommending to him to draw nearer to England. 
The prince accordingly repaired from Brabant to 
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Holland: and the minds of the people were ſo 
well prepared for the approaching event, that a 
fingle letter from the king to-the houſe of com- 
mons unſealed as it were the lips of all his ſub- 
jects. It held forth the temptation of an amne. 
"ity, together with the moſt flattering promiſes, 
The . parliament recerved it with tranſport: 
their joy was quickly communicated to the city: 
from the city, it rapidly ſpread- through the whole 
kingdom; and every individual was eager to prove th 
"bis peeſent and paſt loyalty. After a while Charles 0 
debarked at Dover, and was received on his land- 
ing by general Monk, whom he affectionately 
embraced. This fevolution was effected in ſeven 
months. The king entered London amid the 
univerſal acclamations of the citizens, on the 
_ | twenty-ninth of May, 1660; which day has ſince 
been celebrated as that of the © Reftoration.” 
Charles II, who had now completed his thirtieth 
Fpyear without having had his attention -occupied 
dy any regular employment, had contracted 1 
habit of diſſipation, which he carried with him to 
the throne: He took into his own hands no 
greater ſhare of the adminiftration - than what 
might contribute to his amuſement, abandoned 
all the remainder to his | miniſters, - and. indo- 
lently ſuffered himſelf to be borne along by 
the tide of circumſtances. Such in general was 
' his conduct the natural conſequence of a mild 
and heedleſs character. In the commencement of 
2 
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tis reign; however, lie was obliged! to beſtow 4 
ſerious aftention on affairs of moment! 6 He cone 
ceived it to be a duty which he owed as well to 
himſelf 1 as to the memory of his father, to exerciſe 
rengeahce on that monarch's murderers. He ac- 
cordingly cauſed it to be executed; but at the 
fame time he mingled with juſt rigor ſome in- 
dulgerice for thoſe who were the leaſt culpable. 
He would have willingly retained in his ſervice 
the veteran army who had fought under Crom- 
well: but, on a repreſentation that thoſe troops, 


long accuſtomed to mutiny, might become dan- 


gerous, | he diſbarided them. 

The work of eſtabliſhing a national conſtitution 
required ſome portion of his time and attention. 
Alter having performed that taſk in concert with 


the-parhament, he diffolved the aſſembly. The 
buſineſs of religion peculiarly concerning him as 


head of the church, he undertook the regulation 
of it, re-eſtabliſhed the prelacy, and the rites and 
ceremonies of the church of England, but with 


ome exceptions calculated to allay or ptevent the | 


knhentation of the acrimonious bile of the pu- 
tas. Thoſe two opetations, wiſely conducted 


w their end, prove the good ſenſe of Charles II. 


From motives of policy, he married Catharine 


printeſs of Portugal. That alliance procured for 


lim a rich dower in money, and for England the 
fortreſſes of Tangier and Bombay, which provided 


the! nation with two good ports in Africa and 


voz. IX. - 1 2 
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India. He permitted the duke of York his bro. 
ther to marry. lady Hyde, the daughter of lord 
Clarendon: his miniſter. . It was not without te. 


pugnance that the ſage Clarendon gave his con- 


ſent to that union, apprehending, that, by placing 


ber in too high a rank, it would excite jealouſy. 
In effect, the queen perſecuted him, and deprived 


him of the king's confidence. He was, in ſpite of 
bimſelf, involved in intrigues, and, to: fave his 
head, was at length compelled to take dauer in 
France, where he lived in obſcurity. 

Under a pacific and conciliating monarch, the 


nation was nevertheleſ agitated by troubles which 
were attended with the effuſion of blood. The + 


unceaſing ſtruggle between the papiſts on the one 


hand, and the proteſtants ſupported by the we 
rious ſectaries on the other, kept the ſpirit of 
party alive and in full exertion. Charles often- 
ſibly profeſſed the eſtabliſhed religion, but ws 
known. to feel a propenſity for papiſm, and wa 
even ſuſpected of practiſing it in private. But his 
religion, whatever it might be, did not prevent 
him from leading a licentious life, and keeping 
miſtreſſes of every rank and condition. By one 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe, he had a fon 
whom he created duke of Monmouth. The king 


was at this time a widower ; and, as he had no 


legitimate iſſue, a faction 3 were adyerle to b 


brother James duke of Vork, endeavoured to 


make uſe of the name of the young prince for the 
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purpoſe of excluding James from the ſucceſſion : 
but Charles publiſhed a formal declaration deny- 
ing that he had ever formed any legitimate matri- 


monial connexion with the mother of Mon- 


mouth. Thus he confirmed his brother's right to 
the throne, and conſtantly maintained it. 

James profeſſed the Romith religion, and prac- 
tiſed it with an affectation of publicity. This 
over-oſtentatious zeal rendered him odious to a 
great part of the nation; and the general diſlike 
of him was carried to ſuch height that a motion 
was at length made in parliament declaring him 
incapable of inheriting the crown : a bill to that 
effe& was accordingly brought forward, which 
paſſed in the houſe of commons by a yery con- 
fderable majority, but was, after long and violent 
debates, rejected by the houſe of peers. The 
warmth which the king ſhowed in defending his 
brother's intereſts, and the ſuſpicions entertained 
of his being himſelf a papiſt, often created cool- 
neſs between him and the parhament. On thoſe 
occaſions they refuſed to him the ſums neceſſary 
for the ſupport of the civil liſt, in the hope that, 


by thus diſtrefling him, they would oblige him to 


withdraw the protection and countenance which 
be afforded to the too ſtrongly marked obſtinacy 


of bis brother. Charles, however, did not from 


that conduct derive a leſſon of either moderation or 
economy; but, ever prodigal, ever indigent, 
paſſed his days in the purſuit of pleaſures, though 
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well qualified for ſtate-affairs if he had been 


willing to devote his attention to them. When 
we conſider his facility in changing his miniſters 


and his council, the coolneſs with which he ſuf, 
fered contradiction, without ever puniſhing it 
otherwiſe than by a jeſt, we would be tempted to 


imagine that he conceived himſelf to have been 


placed at the head of affairs for the purpoſe rathei 
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of looking on than of taking any active part in 


their management. Thus he conducted himſelf 
during a reign of twenty-five years, which death 
terminated in the fifty-fifth of his age. 


Charles I had been forcibly hurled from the 


throne : but his ſon James II ſuffered himſelf to 
ſlip and fall from it. On aſcending it, he eagerly 


haſted to furniſh the nation with the moſt ſtriking 


proofs of-his catholiciſm. He cauſed the maſs to 
be publicly celebrated in his preſence—ſurrounded 
himſelf with a crew of popiſh prieſts, eſpecially 
Jeſuits received with ſubmiſſive deference a 
nuncio from the Roman pontif—and by his diſ- 


courſes gave reaſon to ſuppoſe that he intended 


not ſimply to ſet popery on a footing of equality 


with the national religion, but even to give it the 


predominancy. Innocent XI, who at that period 
occupied the pontifical chair, on hearing of theſe 
proceedings, prudently cautioned him not over- 
haſtily to precipitate matters. The Spaniſh em- 


baſſador, too, obſerved to him that he allowed 


prieſts to aſſume too great conſequence at his court: 


— 
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whereupon James aſked him whether it were not 
cuſtomary in Spain that the king ſhould conſult 
his ſpiritual director. Yes,” replied the Spaniard, 


and that is the en _ our affairs ſueceed 


R J 2610 ed! 

The difſatisfaction which this ichackelous codues 
provoked throughout · the kingdom, excited in the 
young duke of Monmouth a perſuaſion that he 
ought" to avail himfelf of fo- favourable a erifis! 
putſuant to that idea, he publiſhed a manifeſts 
caiming his father's crown, and began torraiſe 
troops to aſſert his pretenſion. But he collected 


round his banners none except a ſmall number of 


the lower claſs of people; ſcarcely-afiy perſons of 
diſtinction joining his party. His feebte hoſt was 
quickly diſperſed : himſelf fell into the hands of 
his uncle: and, although he implored the King's 
clemency in the name of his father to whom 
James owed ſo many obligations, the ſtern victor 
cauſed him to be beheaded. This act of ſeverity 


was the more ſtrongly condemned; as it was ſaid 


that Charles II— Who was aware of the youth's 
imprudence, but who nevertheleſs loved him 
had required of his brother, that, if ever Mon- 


mouth happened to revolt, he ſhould outs his 


perſon, but grant him his life. 
This ſucceſs emboldened the king. The com- 
plaiſant facility which he had experienced from the 
parliament on the occaſion of the late revolt, in- 
ſpired him with a perſuaſion that he might venture 
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to attampt any thing whatever, even againſt the will 
of that aſſembly. He was not afraid to diſguſt 
them, and became the more aſſuming as he then 
fancied: himſelf to be more firmly ſecured on the 

throne by the birth of a ſon. Previous to that 
event, his only iſſue were two daughters, born to 


bim while yet duke of York—Mary the wife of 


William prince of Orange, ſtadtholder of the 
United Provinces—and. Anne, whom he had 
given in marriage to prince ks the Ring of 
Denmark's brother. 
William, the huſband of bis eldeſt his 
obſerving the impolitic conduct of his father-in- 
law, ated ina very politic manner toward him. 
Without taking any overt ſteps whereby he might 
ſubject himſelf to reproach, he maintained a ſecret 
correſpondence with the mal- contents in England, 
received, as if through politeneſs alone, thoſe per- 
ſons who quitted the kingdom in diſgrace, and 
afforded them an aſylum for which they ſeemed 
indebted to pure diſintereſted benevolence. The 
diſpoſitions which he ſhowed excited in the people 
a with to ſee him in the place of his wife's father. 
The young prince, lately born as it were on the 
throne, was an obſtacle in his way. But a report 
was circulated, that the infant, who had come ſo 
very opportunely into the world, was ſuppofi- 
titious, and that the king had brought him for- 
ward on the ſcene only for the purpoſe of ex- 
cluding his ſon-in-law with whoſe ſagacity he was 
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cquainted, and of debarring him from the rights 
which he derived from his wife. William ſuffered 
himſelf to be invited to exerciſe before - hand a 
part of thoſe rights by coming over to hear the 
national complaints and to redreſs the wrongs 
committed by his father- in-law. - An intimation 
WAS given to him, either ſpontaneoufly or in con- 
ſequence of his own ſuggeſtion, that, if he de- 
dined that taſk, another perſon might probably 
undertake it, and that the ſceptre would thus 
eſcape from his wife, and paſs to a more daring 
On this invitation, which has ever been con- 

ſidered as ſolicited by himſelf, William ſet out 
from Holland at the head of an army, whoſe 
numbers were conſiderably ſwelled within a few 
days after his landing in England. In a ma- 
nifeſto which he publiſhed at the time, he repre- 
ſented himſelf as called over by the entire nation : 
and, in effect, a great majority of the people 
mſhed to be delivered from the deſpotic govern- 
ment of James. William advanced toward Lon- 
don, and faw all the principal nobles join his 
party. The king raiſed an army tolerably ſtrong 
in appearance, but on whoſe fidelity he could not 
depend. He was deſerted by many of their num- 
ber: he was abandoned by his friends, even by 
his favourite daughter Anne and her huſband 
George, who both fled to the camp of their 
brother-in-law. 


2 4 
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2 Reduced to this extremity, James ſent to the 


lin vader to requeſt-an/interxiew. /.. Butz, inſtead of 


conſenting to a;conference,. Willian ordered hi 
father-nelaw. to quit London, and to repair t 


a couptry-ſeat which wag pointed out to him, but 
Permitted him, at bis own. requeſt, to retire to 


Rocheſter, à city net: far diſtant from the ſex 


coaſt., Th he. view, Nöth «Which the fon-in-law had 
conſented to that Change of place was, accom- 
pliſmed: for James. ſoon after embarked, and 


effected his eſcape to France: whereupon, the 
parliament declared, that, by a natural conſe- 


quence of his flight, he had abdicated: the crown, 


It no remained to determine what title was to 
be given to her huſband een (hould 


be conferred on MA A Ainumeron ar were 


14414. 1445 


that, appellation. would, have implied dicker that 
the ſceptre did not belong to: his wife, or that ſhe 


was incapable of bearing it; and moreover it 


might leave a door open for pretenſigns in fayour 
of James's ſon, who at, his birth had been named 


prince of Wales. William, who did got reliſh the 


idea of having expoſed himſelf in a hazardous 
enterpriſe for the benefit. of another perſon, ex- 
plicitly declared to ſome of the chief nobles that 
the poſt of regent appeared to him to be environed 
by inſurmountable difficulties, and that he was 


determined not to accept it; adding, that, how- 
ever well convinced he was of his wite's merits, he 


with the exertions which he had already made to 
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would not conſent to hold even the regal dignity 
under her; wherefore, if they ſhould adopt either 
of thoſe projects, they muſt not depend on his 
aliſtance in ſettling the affairs of the kingdom; 
ſor he would immediately return home, ſatisfied 


reſtore liberty to the Engliſn nation. This proud 
menace produced the deſired effect; and William 

was proclaimed king in conjunction with the 
prone Mary his wife. 

_ After having raiſed himſelf to the throne in this 
ons manner, William was often obliged to witiam 
abate of his lofty pretenſions. It has been ſaid of A.. 10, 
him, that he was a king in Holland, in England a 


ſtadtholder. Theſe appellations deſignate the kind 


of authority which he exerciſed in thoſe reſpective 
countries in England, an authority circumſcribed 


by the forms of the government, which William 


ineffectually laboured to render leſs reſtrictive on 


him. He was acknowledged as king in Scotland 


a in England; but Ireland continued firm in its 


allegiance to James, who paſſed over into that 
kingdom with aid from France. If he had mo- 


derated his intemperate zeal for popery, he might 
have united under his banners the entire force of 
Ireland: but he did not conceal his antipathy to 
the ſectators of the other religions, whom he thus 
rendered adverſe to his cauſe. He ſhowed, more- 


over, neither capacity nor energy in his invaſion— 


an enterpriſe which, above every other kind of expe · 
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dition, requires the greateſt ſhare: of active coy. 
rage. William, on the contrary, diſplayed his 
already known political talents and all his military 
Kill: The latter qualification often proved fruit. 
leſs to him; for, though deſervedly eſteemed as a 
general, he was ſeldom victorious; but on this 
occaſion fortune crowned his valour with ſucceſs. 
James returned to France, where he lived til 
the year 1700, ſubſiſting on · a pegfion- granted to 
him by Louis XIV, together with ſome ſupplies 
which he received from his daughters. Some 


- thouſands of Iriſh followed him to the continent. 


He is ſaid to have poſſeſſed the virtues of a faint; 
but we cannot praiſe him for that of pardoning 


injuries, if it be true, that, on finding himſelf 
unable to conquer his ſon-in-law, he endeavoured 
to procure his aſſaſſination, or at leaſt connived 


at ſeveral Wrede formed againſt William's 


life. 


But all thoſe plots were not the work of 
James's partiſans. The reſerved unſocial diſpoſi 
tion of William created him many enemies. Under 


his government was openly practiſed the cuſtom 
of purchaſing mercenary majorities in the parlia- 


ent: from them the contagion ſpread to the 


people, and the ſpirit of venality pervaded the 


whole nation. That prince found it eaſier to gain 
ſuffrages by money than by his manners. Grave, 


phlegmatic, and harſh, he never diſplayed any vi- 


vacity except in the field of battle. Never ws 
| St 
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1 king leſs complaiſant or popular. 2 


ſtequent viſits he made to Holland. He died 
and the fourteenth of his reign. 


of his wife Mary who had died about ſeven years 
before him. Anne was in her thirty-eighth year 
at the time of her acceſſion. She 1s praiſed for 
the tender affect ion ſhe bore to her huſband, who 
preceded her to the grave, as did likewiſe fix 
children to whom ſhe had given birth. Her 


nas rendered turbulent at home by the Whig and 
Tory factions, which united under their reſpective 
banners all the other parties, and have ſubſiſted to 
thepreſent day. By the appellation of Tories, are 
uually underſtood thoſe who favour the miniſtry 
md the court; by that of Whigs, the popular 
party and the oppoſitioniſts in parliament. In- 
tereſts, however, occaſionally change; and it ſome- 
limes happens that the Whigs fide with the mi- 
iſtry,-and the Tories with the oppoſition. But 
theſe commotions ſeldom extend beyond the 


arlament. The miniſters in place, and thoſe 
perions who wiſh, to riſe to the miniſtry, violently 


/as main- 


limits of the metropolis ; and it is not unuſual to 
e the reſt of the kingdom perfectly tranquil 
tile: a ferment of paſſions rages at court and in 


mbat each other; and à conſtant ſtruggle is 
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ſuſpected of indulging in coarſe pleaſures in the 
without iſſue in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, 


He was ſucceeded by Anne, the younger alter Anne, 


A. D. 1702. 


rign, productive of glory to the nation abroad, 
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es 1 the poſſeſſors and the aſpirantz 
It is obſerved that the hatreds and animoſities and 
ambitious conteſts of the great are a kind of ſafe. 


guard to the people, becauſe thoſe who ſit at the 


helm of affairs, being jealouſly watched by the op. 


.-- Poſing cabal, are afraid to venture upon meaſures 
which might afford room for nun fre- 


1 of a capital nature. 

Anne ſuffered herſelf to be W by her fe. 
axiale favourites. Of theſe, none for a long time had 
a greater aſcendency over her than the wife of the 


celebrated Marlborough, who by her influence ſup. 


ported her huſband at the head of the armies fight- 
ing againſt France, to the great glory of England 
It is thought that the queen intended to have pro- 


cured the reverſion of her crown for her young 


| George, 
A. D. 1714+ 


brother the prince of Wales, who was an exile in 
France, and that ſhe was on the eve of carrying 


her project into execution, when death fnatched 
her away. She has been called“ the good queen 


“ Anne.” She was the laſt queen who ruled 
England, deſcended in the male line from the 
Stuart family, who have __— eternal celebrity 
by their misfortunes. . 

George I, ſon. of Erneſt-Auguſtus the firſt 
elector of Hanover, and of Sophia the grand- 
daughter of James I, was called to the throne after 
Anne's deceaſe, in purſuance of an act paſſed 
in William's reign, by which the crown was {e- 


| cured to the proteſtant line. The prince of 
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wales, better known by the appellation of the. 
etender, excluded himſelf from the ſucceſſion 
by openly profeſſing the Romiſh religion. He 
had nevertheleſs a powerful party in his favour, 
who from his name were called Jacobites. When 
wited over by them, he might poſſibly have 
triumphed over his opponents, if he had poſſeſſed 
geater energy and vigour. But, not being ſuffi- 
cently ſeconded by France, he only ſhowed him- 
ſelf as it were, and retired after the firſt defeat, 
kaving his partiſans expoſed to the ſword of 
national juſtice, which did not ſpare them. 

This ſlight alarm was the only cauſe of dif- 
quietude that diſturbed the reign of George. He 
divided: his attention between England and his 
German dominions, and even teſtified a predi- 
k&on for the latter. Before the choice which 
the Engliſh nation made of a king from beyond 
the ſea, her continental wars were purely volun - 
tary; but; ſince that period, they have become 
8 it were unayoidable, in conſequence of the 
part which her ſovereigns are obliged to take in 
reign: tranſactions. On the whole, however, the 
Engliſh have had no reaſon to be otherwiſe than 
latisfied with the characters of thoſe princes of the 
bouſe of Hanover. George I, the head of that 
family. in England, was more familiar than mo- 
machs uſually are. He was clear-ſighted in diſ- 
covering his own intereſts ; and, during the whole 
courſe of his life, all his meaſures were regulated 
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by prudence. He aſcended the throne at 'the 


| George II, 
A. D. 1727. 


age of fifty five years, and died after a reign of 
thirteen. 

His ſon George II was in the forty-thire year 
of his age at tlie time of his acceſſion to the 
throne. - During his time violent debates were 


carried on in parliament reſpecting the true in 


tereſts of England. The miniftry, devoted t 


the king and ready to gratify him in his capacity 
of ſovereign of Hanover, propoſed foreign all. 


ances and continental connexions, as beſt calcu- 
lated to inſure the ſafety of Great Britain; while 
the oppoſition party, adverſe to all ſuch con- 


nexions, complained that they only tended to in. 


volve the country in unprofitable wars, and to 
drain away its wealth in ſubſidies for their ſup 


port. At the head of the miniſtry was fir Robert 


Walpole, deſcended from a noble but not opu- 
lent family, and who, in addition to his other qual: 
fications, was endued wih a happy inſenſibility to 
reproaches. He muſt have poſſeſſed that apathy 
in a very high degree, to have avoided feeling 


any emotion at the biting ſarcaſms uttered againlt 


him in his preſence by a member of parliament 
named Wyndham. 
There was a warm diſpute i in niet on the 


1 queſtion whether it were proper to elect a nev 


houſe of commons every third year according to 
the former law, or whether the duration of that 


| body ſhould be ſeven” years, as ſometimes had 
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been the caſe. Wyndham, an enemy to Wal- | 
pole, roſe to {peak ; and, the better to ſet forth 


the inconvenience of ſeptennial parliaments, © Let 
us ſuppoſe,” ſaid he, a man of no great 
« family, and of but mean fortune, without any 
« ſenſe of honour, raiſed to be chief miniſter of 
« ſtate ;—ſuppole this man raiſed to great wealth, 


« the plunder of the nation, with a parliament | 


« chiefly compoſed of members whoſe ſeats arg 


« purchaſed, . and whoſe votes are venal :—let us 


« ſuppoſe all attempts in ſuch a parliament to in- 
& quire into his conduct, or relieve the nation, 


© fruitleſs :—ſuppoſe him ſcreened by a corrupt 


« majority of his creatures, whom he retainsindaily 
pay: let us ſuppoſe him domineering with inſo- 
© Jence over all men of ancient families, over all men 
« of ſenſe, figure, or fortune, in the nation; as he 
has no virtue of his own, ridiculing it in others, 
and endeavouring to ſtifle or corrupt it in all. 
4 With ſuch a miniſter and ſuch a parliament, 
et us ſuppoſe a caſe, which I hope will never 
* happen—a prince upon the throne un- informed, 
© ignorant, and un-acquainted with the inclinations 


and true intereſts of his people—weak, caprici- 
* ous, tranſported with unbounded ambition, and. 


* poſſeſſed with inſatiable avarice. I hope ſuch 


Va caſe will never occur: but, as it poſſibly may, 
could any greater curſe happen to a nation 


than ſuch a prince adviſed by ſuch a miniſter, 


© and that. miniſter ſupported by: ſuch a parlia- | 
ment? The nature of mankind cannot be al- 
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6 thied* by human laws: the exiſtence of ſuch 2 

« prince or ſuch a miniſter we cannot prevent by 

act of parliament: but the miſchiefs of ſuch 

TY parliament may ſurely be prevented; and 

„ abridging its continuance is at leaſt a certain 

« remedy.” This diſcourſe made an impreſſion: 

and, though the motion for triennial parliaments 

was negatived, the oppoſition party grew daily 

more powerful; wherefore the king ſoon after 
uſed his prerogative in diſſolving the aſſembly. 

During this reign, Charles-Edward, ſon of the 

pretender, made an incurſion into England: for 

no other name can be given to an enterpriſe 

which was rendered ineffectual, leſs perhaps by 

the want of means, than- by miſmanagement, 

That | youthful adventurer failed from the coaſt 

of Erance with a ſingle frigate, a ſmall ſum of 

money, and arms for two thouſand men. He 

landed 'in Scotland, where the name of Stuart, 

| fondly cheriſhed by the northern Scots, imme- 

diately procured him an army. At the head of 

that force he gained ſome advantages : and it 1 

acknowledged, that, if he had proceeded dire&ly 

to London, from which he was at one time not 

Fol more than a hundred miles diſtant, he might 

have effected a revolution. But, being ill ad- 

viſed, he idiy waſted his precious moments in 

cauſing his father to be proclaimed with cere- 

monies which produced an unnereflary loſs of 

ime. Inſtead of contenting himſelf with the 

aſſiſtance of his brave Highlanders and other Scots 
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| whoſe vilour- had already rendered him victorlous, 


he waited-the arrival of troops from France, who 
Ghyed too long, and at laſt came in too ſmall 
number. The untutored courage of his followers 
to the diſcipline of the veteran bands of 
England : his army was completely defeated, and 
entirely diſperſed. 
The young prince himſelf, after having fled 
from the field of battle as far as his horſe was 
able to Carry him, gained the extremity of 


Scotland; concealed himſelf in caverns and huts; . 


paſſed from one iſland of the Hebrides to another 
in ag little boat which fell in his way, often in 
fight of his purſuers, who were animated by the 
hope of the rich reward promiſed to whoſoever 
ſhould deliver him up alive or dead. He tra- 
reled ſeveral days diſguiſed in feminine attire, 
paſſing through' parties of the enemy who were in 
queſt of him. Above fifty perſons at different 
times had his life in their hands: but their venera- 


ton for the unfortunate family of the Stuarts pre- 


raed over the ſuggeſtions of avarice and the 
temptation of the proffered bribe. At length 
be found a veſſel which received him covered 
wth rags, pale, disfigured, emaciated with fatigue 
and want, and conveyed him back to France. 
There he no longer found a hoſpitable aſylum : 
for Louis XV thought it no ſtain upon his ho- 


tour to comply with the wiſhes of the Britiſh | 


sorernment, who imperiouſſy demanded that the 
VOL. 1x. A a 
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; young prince ſhould be ſent away from the Gal 
lic dominions. Thoſe iſlanders: had recently ob. 
tained ſucceſſes in war which oo * lofty 

in their demandes. ; 
George II died in 1760, in the fevelity-ſeventh 
year of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his reign, 
amid the triumphs of his ſubjects, who regretted 
him, although he was not dee with any 

brilliant qualification- 7 3 

bene i. Te example of his Beben and ſucceſſor Geows 
_ "1766 III would induce us to imagine, that, to govern 
England peaceably, a greater ſhare of prudence is 
required than of courage. In effect, the political 
tempeſts, which have at different periods ſhaken 
the Britiſh empire, encourage the opinion that 
the talents neceſſary for a king of Great Britain 
are thoſe which would be requiſite in a pilot 
navigating ſtormy ſeas -a knowledge of when and 
how to tack, to yield to the impetuoſity of the 
winds, to take advantage of fair weather, to fear 
even the ſtillneſs of a dead calm, never to ap- 
Proach the land without ſounding as he advances, | 
and,- above all things, to * no confidence 1 in * 
his crew. 


| 
| 
| 
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SCOTLAND. be 


Scotland, SCOTLAND is ſeparated from England by Al 


— mountains and rivers. The ſpace lying between int 
Arent: thoſe natural boundaries was interſected by the Scc 


Britain. 
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Romans. with a fortified ditch, of 5 the. 


reſtiges are yet extant. The country was known 


to the ancients under the name of Caledonia. 


The inhabitants of the mountainous parts diſ- 


play a roughneſs of character, which is leſs diſ- | 
cernible in the milder manners that prevail in the 
low. lands. A taſte for the arts and ſciences 


reigns in the cities and towns. N umerous herds 


3 4 4 


| the. fields. There is no deficiency of timber; 
and the ſea preſents, on three ſides of the king- 


dom, an abundant fiſhery. T he numerous iſles 
which form the northern extremity of Scotland 
reſemble the remains of a tract of country corroded 
by the waters. As the waves beat againſt them 
with violence, this part of Scotland furniſhes ex- 
cellent mariners, and bold navigators. The Scots 
in general are hardened to fatigue—an advantage 
for. which they are indebted to the temperature 
of their country, that is cold and frequently 
covered with ſnow and. ice. 

It would be difficult. to aſcertain who were the 
firſt inhabitants, of Scotland. It may have been 


coloniſed by the gradual extenſion of the popula- | 


tion of England ; in which caſe it muſt have 
been peopled by Gauls and Pits and Germans and 
other nations who had been naturaliſed in ancient 


Albion. Some- ſettlers alſo may have penetrated - 


into it by the bays which indent the coaſt of 
Scotland, even before the irruptions of the 
AAZ 
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Danes and Norwegians: fot the ancient annals 
relate that thoſe invadets found in the country a 
race of giants. The impreffion of the ancient 
manners has deen tetained' by. the inhabitants of 
the highlands. 

They were; as they {till are; divided into cls 
or tribes, watnily attached to their chiefs, whoſe 
ptetepſions they adopted and fupported without 
examination, and whom with blind obedience 
they followed to war; which circumſtance ren- 
dered the revolts of the Scottith nobles both fre. 
quent and dangetous. | It was not without diff- 
culty that the kitivs were äble to introduce into 
this country an idea that obedience was due to 
any other ſupetior than thoſe heads of clans. 

As to the national manners, frugality in food 
and dreſs is, according to theit hiſtorian Buchanan, 
a conſtant virtue of the Scots. Their uſual ſuſ- 
tenance is ſh and game. They formerly were 
accuſtomed to cook the latter in the ſkins of 
the beaſts killed. Sometimes in the chaſe they 
allay their thirſt with the blood of their prey. 
At their feafts they drink the broth of meat, or 
fermented milk which has been long kept. They 


delight more in variegated garments than in thoſe 


of a ſingle colour. Formerly they preferred red 
and white : at preſent they are fond of brown, 
and particularly of heath-green, That plant is in 


great uſe among them. They make their beds 


of its leaves, not only * on account of their pliant 
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ſoftneſs, but becauſe they believe them to poſſeſs 
the property of abſorbing perſpiration, of giving 
tone to the nerves, and imparting vigour for all 


| bodily exerciſes, even for thoſe of the: couch. 


Their outſide garment is very large: for the 
moſt part it conſiſts only of an unfaſhioned piece 


of tuff, in which they enwrap themſelves, Rolled 


up in theſe cloaks, on their journeys or in war, 
they contentedly ſleep, though covered ſometimes 
with ſnow, or drenched with the chilling rains 
of their cold climate. They take a pleaſurt in the 
negligence and diſorder of their furniture, If 
conducted to a bed furniſhed with mattreii>s and 
pillows, they remove it, and fleep on the bare 
floor, for the purpoſe, as they ſay, of not loſing 


the habit of national hardineſs. 


Their defenſive arms are an iron ak and 
a coat of mail which deſcends to their heels: 


their offenfive are the broad fword, the battle- 


axe, jagged and bearded arrows. They have no 
drums. Their trumpets are of bone, and emit 
aſhrill ſound. In general they are very fond of 
muſic. The ſtrings of a kind of lyre which is com- 
mon among them are of catgut or - braſs-wire ; 
they touch them with a bow, or ſtrike them with 
the nail, which they ſuffer to grow long for that 
ule. It is in theſe inſtruments that their luxury 
is chiefly diſplayed: they embellith them with 
gold, jewels, and the moſt coſtly ornaments they 
can Proeure. They accompany them with the 
1 A a 3 
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voice, and chant the gallant deeds of their heroes, 
formerly recorded in the ſongs of their bards. 
Thoſe poems, though deſtitute of grace, are ful! 
of energy, and frequently preſent ſublime images. 
Fiſhermen, paſtors, hunters, the Scots are an 
unpoliſhed race; but they are frank in their 
friendſhips, obſervant of conjugal fidelity, religi- 
ous according to their knowledge, and more happy 
in their caves and foreſts, than the inhabitants of 
cities under their ornamented cielings, and on 

beds of down where they fleep ſurrounded by per- 
fidy and effeminacy. 

The records of Scottiſh hiftory reach back 
to about three hundred years previous to the 
birth of Chriſt. At that early period, the 
inhabitants being attacked by the Picts and 
Germans, and not being able to agree in the 
choice of a chief from among themſelves, in- 
vited one from Ireland, who bore the name of 
Fergus. They conferred on him the title of king, 
and bound themſelves. to continue it to his poſ- 
terity. Under the princes his deſcendents, the 

Scots repelled the Roman invaders, who, far from 
being able to ſubjugate them, were obliged to 
protect themſelves by a rampart. againſt their in- 
roads. After the lapſe of ſeven centuries from 
the reign of this firſt Fergus, about the year 400 
of the vulgar æra, another monarch of the fame 
name cleared his. kingdom of the remnant of thoſe 
conquerors who had penetrated into it. Thoſe 
two Ferguſes, ſo diſtant from each other, are 
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conſidered as the. founders of the Scottiſh mo- 
narchy ; and Kenneth, who reigned about the year 


| $20, above eleven hundred years from its original 


foundation, is eſteemed its reſtorer, "becauſe he 
revived the priſtine luſtre of its crown, which had 
been obſcured as well by inteſtine diſcords as by 
foreign invaſions. He is accounted the ſixty- 
niath king. 
Kenneth was ſucceeded by fix princes, good 
and bad, during whoſe reigns the kingdom ſome- 
times enjoyed tranquillity and happineſs, and at 
others was diſturbed by intrigues which occa- 
foned quarrels, acts of vengeance, aſſaſſinations, 
and other occurrences ſuch as are found in all hif- 
tories, The laſt of thoſe kings, after the example 
of ſome of his predeceſſors, became a monk. 
Buchanan relates that the biſhops at this period, 
ſes ambitious of riches and honours than of know- 
ledge and holineſs, had no eſtabliſhed fees. They 
preached in all places indiſcriminately ; and the 
principal object of their miſſion was the reforma- 
tion of the manners of the people, which were 


then much depraved. For attempting to ſecond 


their efforts, Malcolm I, the ſeventy-ſixth king, 
was aſſaſſinated after a tolerably happy reign of 
ſome. years. His ſucceſſor Indulf, too eagerly 


purſuing a band of enemies whom he had de- 
feated, fell pierced with an arrow. Duff, the 
fon of Malcolm, reſumed the ſucceſſion, which 


Indulf had interrupted. He was an excellent 
A ag 
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prince. He was murdered, as his father bad 
been, for having undertaken to reſtrain the ty. 
ranny of the nobles who oppreſfed the people. 
To ſucceed him, the ſtates elected Culen, the 
ſon of Indulf. He avenged the death of Duff: 
but, after having laudably begun his reign, he 
abandoned himſelf to diforderly courſes, which 
- ruined his health, and rendered him contempti. 
ble: his intelle&s too were injured ; and a deſign 
was entertained of depriving him of the crown: 
but death ſaved him from that difgrace. Some 
hiſtorians ſay that his exit was cauſed by violence; 
others, that it was occaſioned by a conſumption, 
a juſt puniſhment of his irregularities. 
The remembrance of Duff's virtues cauſed his 
| ſon Kenneth to be called to the throne. The 
latter, during almoſt the whole continuance of 
his reign, waged war againſt the Danes who had 
eſtabliſned themſelves in ſome parts of Scotland, 
In a battle between the two nations, the Scots, 
routed by the Danes, were fleeing. in diſorder. 
Near the ſcene of action, a huſbandman, named 
Hay, was tilling his field, accompanied by his 
two ſons, both ſtrong and courageous as himſelf. 
At the fight of his countrymen cloſely purſued, 
the father ſnatched the yoke from his oxen, the 


ſons armed themſelves with whatever weapons 


firſt came to their hands, and the three together 
went to await the approach of the Scots in 2 
narrow paſſage. There they ſtrove to ſtop their 
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flight, entreating, menacing, at length ſtriking 


the foremoſt, and crying out that the cowards 
hould find them worſe than the Danes. The 
moſt fearful, who were hurrying on at full ſpeed, 


ſtopped in ſuſpenſe : the brave, who had ſuffered 


themſelves to be dragged away by the crowd, 
joined the three huſbagdmen. As fear had mag- 
niſied the danger, ſo did hope enlarge the pro- 
ſpe& of ſucceſs. - The runaways turned againſt 
their purſuers, attacked them with impetuoſity, 
and regained the loſt victory. 

The king preſented the huſbandman and his 
ſons with coſtly garments for a triumphal entry 


with which he intended to honour them: but 


they refuſed thoſe vain ornaments; and, in the 
midſt of the nobles who accompanied them, they 
appeared in their ufual garb, more conſpicuous 
by the fimplicity of their dreſs than they would 
have been by ſumptuous magnificence. Hay 
carried on his ſhoulder his formidable yoke. As 


2 recompenſe, the king beſtowed on him the moſt = 


fertile ſpot of land in the kingdom, which long 


remained in the poſſeſſion of his deſcendents. 


That grant was accompanied with a title of no- 
bility, and, for armorial bearings, three bucklers, 
emblematic of the three defenders of their coun- 
ty. Nor was the yoke arne inſtru- 
ment of their victory, and "Ps of their honour- 
able profeſſion. | 
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We have ſeen that the ſucceſſion. to'the throng 
was not fixed in a direct line: on the contrary, 


it appears that the Scots particularly affected to 


croſs the collateral lines; and it was uſually the 
brother or the nephew who. inherited the crown, 


in excluſion of the ſon. Kenneth determined to 


aboliſh that cuſtom; and, to remove every ob- 


ſtacle to the proſecution of his deſign, he poiſoned 


Malcolm his neareſt relative, who had attained 
the age of maturity and who enjoyed the general 
eſteem, that his ſon Malcolm, a minor, might 
expenence no oppoſition from a rival. At the 
fame time he took every meaſure to procure a law 
eſtabliſhing the object of his wiſhes; and he ſuc- 
ceeded in his aim. Previous to theſe tranſactions, 


the conduct of Kenneth had been pure and irre- 


proachable : but ambition and the inordinate love 


of his poſterity impelled him to fully by an unna- 
tural crime that virtue which had ſtood the teſt of 
numerous years. He repented. of the deed, and 
dragged on amid poignant remorſe the burden of 
a wretched life, which was s terminated * the hand 


of an aſſaſſin. 
He did not even ſucceed in neaceably matt 


the ſovereignty to his ſon Malcolm. The prince's 
uncle Conſtantine, and Grime the grandſon of 
Puff, ſeiſed each a part of Scotland, and left 
only a ſmall ſhare of the kingdom to the ſon of 
Kenneth. Arrived at the manly age, the prince 
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made war on his rivals: and his facceſs was ſo 
complete, that his competitors found themſelves 
obliged to relinquiſh to him the throne, and dif- 
appeared. But their partiſans conſpired againft 
him: he fell under the [words of aſſaſſins, and 
left no male iſſue. 

Two of bis daughters, married to Scottiſh 


| nobles of high rank, had each a ſon. The ſon of 


the elder, by name Duncan, ſucceeded his grand- 

father. He was indolent and lazy—faults at all 
times dangerous, but eſpecially in the ſeaſons of 
public diſturbance. Hataſſed by cabals, he in- 
traſted the management of- his affairs to his couſin 
Macbeth, who conducted himſelf very judictouſly 
in the adminiſtration, and triumphed over all the 
efforts of faction. But, together with ſucceſs, 
came the deſire of appropriating to himſelf its 


conſequent advantages. Macbeth therefore mur- 


dered his couſin, invaded the throne, and -en- 
deavoured to ſecure its poſſeſſion by perſecuting all 
thoſe who might have been capable of diſputing 
with him his uſurped power. | 
Malcolm, nevertheleſs, and Donald, the fons 


of the murdered monarch, evaded Macbeth's 


purſuit, and eſcaped into England. In the com- 
mencement of his government the uſurper diſ- 
played qualifications which would have reflected 
honour on a legitimate king: he promulgated 
wiſe laws, ſtrictly enforced their obſervance, and 
was ſcrupulouſly attentive to render juſtice to all 
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his ſubjects. But this praiſe-worthy conduct did 


cility with which Macbeth had been able to day 
the great men into a combination againſt his 


cCouſin excited in him an apprehenſion left he 


ſhould himſelf experience fimilar treatment from 
them. If he, could not remove from their mind 
the deſire of injuring him, he thought that be 
might at leaſt deprive them of the ability, by 
ſpoiling them of their wealth, ſeiſing their caſtles, 
loading them with diſgrace, and rendering them 
contemptible in the eyes of the people, for the 
purpoſe of diſabling them to form parties againſt 
him. | tr 
One of thoſe whom he had moſt groſsly mal- 
treated, by name Macduff, after having long ſuſ- 
fered under the tyrant's perſecution, fled to Eng- 
land, where he found young Malcolm, the ſon df 
the late monarch Duncan. He exhorted him to 
. avenge his father's murder, to recover the crown 
which Macbeth had ſeiſed, and pointed out to 
him the road to the throne, which lay as 1t were 
traced before his eyes by the vices which rendered 
the uſurper an object of public deteſtation. The 
youthful prince had already been feveral times 
tempted by his uncle's ſecret emiſſaries, who, by 
the attraction of the diadem, had endeavourcd to 
allure him into Scotland for the purpoſe of de- 
livering him into the hands of the tyrant. Wilh- 
ing therefore to aſcertain whether Macduff wee 
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ot one of thoſe traitors ſuborned to draw him 
into the ſnare, Malcolm anſwered him“ What 
«you ſay conterning the uſurper, is not new to 
& ths, But, when you urge me to run in purſuit? 
« of a crown, are you acquainted with my dif- 
« poſition? 1 muſt acknowledge to you that I 
« feel myſelf governed by! paſſions which have 
« ffequently ruined kings eſpecially an ungovern- 
« able love of women, and the luſt of wealth. 
« diſſemble my propenſities at preſent: but 
« when, by the poſſeſſion of ſovereignty, enabled 
to indulge them, I fear that I ſhall not have 
«the refolution to contain myſelf: and thus; 
* inſtead of procuring me a benefit as you teach 
*me to expect, you will im fact have thruſt me 
into a precipice.“ 

« With reſpect to that ungovernable paſſion 


„ for the fair ſex,” anſwered Macduff, „which! 


« you. mention- to me—a marriage with ſome 
"amiable princeſs will be capable of moderating 
it: and, as to avarice, the ceſſation of your 
4 wants and the enjoyment of abundance wilt 
correct you of it.. To ſpeak to you without 
©teſerve,” replied the young prince, © I feel no 
"eſteem for virtue: and, as I judge of others by 
* myſelf, I do not truſt any perion, or conceive 
*nyſelf | ever obliged to keep my word,” — 
OO monſter !” exclaimed Macduff——* monſter, 


* deſerving to be driven to the moſt frightful 


s deferts ' After this exclamation * was de- 
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| - parting, when ſtopped by Malcolm, who informed 


a better opinion of his adviſer ; that he would 


agreed. The means of ſucceſs; pointed out by 


| ſhould terminate his career by a tragic cataſtrophe: 


lightning, and expiring in cruel agonies. 
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him that the ſtrong expreſſion of his indignation, 
inſtead of exciting his diſpleaſure, had given him 


have heſitated to grant his confidence to a man 
who could have reconciled himſelf to the vices 
which he had profeſſed; but that his doubts were 
removed by Macduff's frankneſs. They now 
more fully explained themſelves, and were ſoon 


Macduff were realiſed: when Malcolm preſented 
himfelf, the multitude, who were equally weary as 
the nobles of - the: exifting ſtate of things, aban- 
doned Macbeth, and eagerly crowded to meet the 
new king. It. was_natural that an abhorred tyrant 


his death was accompanied by circumſtances which 
ſeem to atteſt, that the divine vengeance took a 
part in it—cucumftances of a terrific and preter- 
natural caſt, and better calculated, as Buchanan 
obſerves, to figure on the theatre than in the page 
of hiſtory. . He is repreſented as ſtruck with 


Though elevated to the throne with the ap- 
plauſe of a conſiderable majority of the nation, 
Malcolm was diſquieted by the movements of 
a certain number of mal-contents. Being ap- 
pied that one of them had formed againſt his 
life a plot which was to be executed in an em- 
buſcade, * monarch took the traitor out with 


« 
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kim under pretence of a walk, and conducted him 


to a ſolitary vale, where being alone with him, he 
amicably reminded him of the favours he had re- 
ceived from the royal hand, reproached him with 
bis murderous deſign, and, drawing his ſword, 
4 If,” ſaidd he, © you harbour a deſign againſt my 
« life, fight me like a man of honour, and obtain 
« by your valour that crown which you wiſhed to 
« ꝓreſt from me by treachery.” At theſe words, 
the conſpirator, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, threw 
himſelf at the king's feet. Malcolm pardoned 
him; and the fame of this act of generoſity 
brought the other mal - contents back to their 
duty, from which they never afterward ſwerved. 


Malcolm enjoyed a long and glorious reign, and 


finally fell a victim to his own exceſſive con- 


fdence. He was engaged in the ſiege of a town 
which the Engliſh had taken from him: the 


garriſon, though reduced to extremity, refuſed to 
ſurrender the keys to any other than the king in 


perſon. He approached the wall, and incautiouſſy 


advanced to receive them; when a ſoldier, who 


had been ſtationed for the purpoſe, pierced: him 


with his lance. His eldeſt fon Edward, eager 
to avenge his father's death, attacked the traitors 
with greater impetuoſity than prudence, and re- 
ceived likewiſe a mortal wound. 

This two-fold diſaſter threw the 1 into 
confuſion. Three legitimate ſons of the king yet 
remained, befides one of ſpurious birth, named 


— 
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Duncan. The three former, whoſe names were 
Edgar; Alexander, and David, were deemed too 
young to ſucceed in their father's place. Their 
uncle Donald, Malcolm's brother, preſented him. 
ſelf as a candidate for the crown : but the illegiti. 
mate Duncan advanced his pretenſions with a de. 
gree of firmneſs which induced his father's brother 
+ to relinquiſh the competition. During their con- 
teſt, Malcolm's widow, being alarmed for the 
ſafety of her ſons, fled with them to England. 
Duncan retained the regal title during fifteen or 
fixteen months: but a meature of precaution, 
which he adopted with a view of ſecuring the 
crown on his head, proved the very cauſe of his 
loſing it. The ſtep which he took with that intent 

was to ſeek the alliance of the king of Norway, 

which he purchaſed: by conditions derogatory to 

the honour of his kingdom. The nobles diſ- 
covered the ſhameful] treaty, which ſo rouſed their 

indiguation as to make them: renounce their alle- te 

giance to Duncan. 

They went to ſeek in his aſylum Malcolm“ 

eldeſt ſon Edgar, who returned to Scotland with 

his two brothers. Duncan, unable to withſtand 

the ſtorm which was raiſed againſt him, retired to 
Notway. Edgar reigned in peace, and died with- 

: out iſſue. His brother and ſucceſſor Alexander, 

deing allo deſtitute of progeny, left the crown to 

David, the laſt of Malcolm's ſons. The reign of 

David was long, and beneficial to Scotland. Hiſto- f 
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rians/ are unanimous in the praiſes which they | 


beſtow on the wiſdom of thoſe three / brethren, 
their prudence, their love of juſtice, and the other 
virtues which they inherited from their father: 
but they do not agree reſpecting the opinion to 
be formed of their liberality to the clergy—ſome 
writers making it the ſubject of warm encomium— 
others, of ſevere reprobation. The cenſure of the 
latter is well founded, if it be true that thoſe 
princes extended their munificence ſo far as even 
to ſtrip the royal family of its property in favour 


of the church. 


David had the misfortune to ſurvive an only 
ſon whom his brilliant qualities cauſed to be 
equally regretted by entire Scotland as by his 
own father. Though ſmitten with that heart-felt 
ſtroke, the king, in a general afſembly convoked 
for the purpoſe, undertook the taſk of conſoling 
bis afflicted ſubjects, which he did in the following 
terms — What nas happened to my ſon is the 


common lot of human kind. Life is a depoſit, 


*a loan, which we muſt ſooner or later repay ; 
and it is of little conſequence at what period 


* the debt is redemanded. Why ſhould we 


* grieve when we ſee a good man die? He quits 
us only to go to his true home, whither we 
* ſhall ſpeedily follow him. If my ſon has pre- 
* ceded me on that journey, he has the advan- 
tage of enjoying before me the fight of my vir 


* tuous brethren and my other relatives, and 
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henceforward living happy in their company, 
Let us therefore ceaſe our lamentations and our 
rr regret, leſt, by longer indulging them, we 
« ſhould appear to be more ſenſibly affected by 


„ our own loſs than by my ſon's felicity. In 


his name and my own I thank you for your 
« friendſhip, and requeſt a continuance of it to 
“ his children.” 

They were three in number, of whom Mal- 


colm, the eldeſt, ſucceeded his grandfather. The 
good education which he had received, and the 


fruits that it produced, excited the moſt ſanguine 


hopes, which his ſubſequent conduct did not 


fruſtrate. His civil and religious virtue, however, 
rendered him ſomewhat too fearful of engaging 


in war; and the unſuſpecting candor of his cha- 


racter expoſed him to be deceived by Henry II, 
king of England. 'That monarch allured him to 


his court under pretences which wore the ſem- 


blance of friendſhip, and, when he had him 1n his 


power, took him contrary to his will on an ex- 
pedition againſt France, for the purpoſe of cauſing 


him to forfeit the friendſhip of the Gallic nation, 


and depriving him of the aſſiſtance which he 


might derive from that kingdom whenever he 
himſelf ſhould attack him, as he intended. This 
involuntary compliance of Malcolm bereaved him 
for a time of the affection of his ſubjects, and 
excited them to a rebellion, of which Henry 


_ avalled hitnfelf, as he had projected. At length, 
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however, the Scots opened their eyes, and pitied 
the weakne(s of their youthful king. They even 
teſtified a defire of ſeeing him ſecure the ſceptre 
in his family by a marriage which ſhould produce 
heirs to ſucceed him. On the propofition being 


made to him, the pious Malcolm declared that he 
had bound himfelf by a vow of celibacy, and that 


bis vow was apparently not diſpleaſing to God, 


fince he had bleſſed him with ſufficient ſelf- 
command to refrain from violating it, though in 
the vigour of youth, and had taken care to pro- 
vide heirs for him. He died unmarried at the 
age of twenty-five years. 


Thoſe heirs to whom Malcolm alluded were his 


two brothers, of whom the elder, ſurnamed Wil- 
lam, ſucceeded him. He experienced even greater 
mortifications than his brother from the king of 
England. Like him, he alſo was dragged on an 
expedition againſt France ; whence being returned 
to his kingdom, he attempted to avenge that in- 


ſult, and to recover the Scottiſh territories which 


the Engliſh had invaded. But he had the miſ- 
fortune to fall into an embuſcade, was made pri- 
ſoner, and a ſecond time ſent to France, where 
Henry was at that time. The Engliſh monarch 
let a price on the Scottiſh king's liberty, which 
he did not grant without compelling his cap- 
tive to confirm to him the poſſeſſion of the 
domains that he had uſurped. The diſturbances 
nich afterward aroſe in England furniſhed the 
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Scottiſh monarch in turn with an opportunity of 
recovering what he had been obliged to abandon. 


Thus he left his kingdom in ſomewhat better con- 


Alexander 
II. 


Alexander 
„III. 


dition to his ſon Alexander who ſucceeded him. a 


_ treaty ſettled the claims which had been the ſubjects 
of conteſt between the two crowns, and procured 


for the new monarch a reign as peaceable as could 
be expected in a country full of turbulent nobles, 

Similar commotions prevailed under his ſon, 
who, like him, was named Alexander. Crowned 
with his father's diadem in his early youth, he 
enjoyed a happier reign, becauſe England was 


governed by a weak prince. He obtained reſti- 


tution of all the poſſeſſions which had been 
uſurped from his predeceſſors; and his ſucceſs 


againſt his external enemies gave ſtability to his 
authority over his ſubjects. His marriage with 


the Engliſh monarch's daughter allayed during 
his life the quarrels between the two nations. 
Alexander received fome cauſes of diſſatisfaction 
from the inordinate ambition of the clergy, from 


the pope and his greedy legates, whoſe ſpiritual 


thunders, though unſeaſonably hurled at him, ſo 


far excited his terror, that he yielded to all their 
pretenſions for the ſake of obtaining peace. This 
prince promulgated very wiſe laws. He had di- 


vided his .engdom into four parts, and made it 
his cuſtom to reſide three months in each. During 


thoſe times the pooreſt perſons were indulged 


with free acceſs to him ; and he liſtened to them 
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— kindneſs. The nobles of one diviſion, at- 


tended by their vaſſals in arms, eſcorted him to 


the adjoining province, where he was received in 


the ſame manner. He lived in the midſt of his 
ſubjects without proving burdenſome to them by 
my expenſive luxury: therefore was he deeply 
regretted when a. fatal accident abridged the pe- 

nod of his exiſtence. -He daſhed out his brains 
by falling with his horſe down a precipice. 

In addition to the regret excited by the loſs of 
ſo good a prince, a general diſquietude prevailed 
on account of the ſituation in which his death 
left the Scottiſh realm. All the male progeny of 
its kings was extinct; nor did there now remain 


any other deſcendent than a female infant in the 


cradle, born of Alexander's daughter, who had 
died the wife of a king of Norway. That child 
was the legitimate heireſs to the crown of Scot- 
land : wherefore, with the view of extinguiſhing 
every ſpark which might be capable of blazing 
forth into quarrels between the two kingdoms, the 
Engliſh monarch Edward aſked the young princeſs 
in marriage for his ſon who was a child like her- 
ſelf. The propoſition was embraced : but the 
embaſſadors who were ſent to Norway to fetch 
thence that pledge of peace and- union, found 
that death had recently fruſtrated the hopes of 
both nations. The lifts were now thrown open 
for a crowd of competitors, of whom the principal 


were John Baliol and Robert Bruce, both de- 
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ſcended from nieces of Malcolm IV, and both 


advancing pretenſions which embarraſſed the 


Scots. Each of theſe rivals was ſupported by ſo 


numerous partiſans, that, after armed diſcuſſions 


which endured many years, the ſtates. of the king. 


dom thought proper to ſubmit the deciſion of the 


| conteſt to Edward I, king of England. 


That monarch conceived this arbitration to be 


a favourable opportunity for the union of England 
and Scotland into a ſingle kingdom an object 
which his predeceſſors had more than once in- 


effectually laboured to accompliſh, and which he 
ardently deſired. He employed for that purpoſe 


all the ſchemes of a (crafty unprincipled policy, 


ſowed diſſenſion among the nobles, inflamed their 
mutual animoſities, engaged them in hoſtilities 
againſt each other, and procraſtinated the de- 
cifion under various pretexts: but being at 
length convinced by the repugnance which he 
obſerved in the minds of all parties that he could 
never ſucceed in his views rather than fail en- 
tirely, ho relinquiſhed a part of his plan, and con- 
fined his pretenſions to the ſimple demand of 
homage as lord paramount of Scotland. On this 
condition he privately offered the crown to Robert 
Bruce, whoſe claim appeared the more doubtful; 
being perſuaded that the candidate would not 
heſitate · to fix the uncertainty of bis hopes at that 
price. But he 


und in Robert a high- minded 
prince who im a ſpirited manner anſwered him 
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« I feel not ſo ſtrong a deſire of reigning, as can 
make me ſacrifice to it the independence of my 
crown, and the liberty of my people.“ John 


315 


Baliol was leſs ſcrupulous : he accepted the terms John Balto! 


offered my Edward, who accordingly declared bi 


This diſhoneſt conduct of Edward i in abuſing 
the confidence repoſed in him by the Scots was 
productive of effects ſimilar to thoſe which uſually 
reſult from ſignal acts of injuſtice, Of the nobles 
aſſembled for the inſtallation of the new king, 
ſome refuſed: to ſign the covenant made by Baliol, 
others affixed their names to it reluctantly and 
by compulſion ; and the king himſelf, to gain the 
eſteem of his ſubjects, found himſelf forced to 
renounce his engagements. He ſent notice of 
his retractation to the king of England: which act 
of firmneſs kindled a war, that did not prove 


proſperous to Baliol. He fell into the hands of 


Edward, who detained him ſome tune in cap- 
tivity, and afterward - baniſhed him to France. 


The degraded: prince there led an obſcure in- 


glorious life, while a ſmall but gallant band of 
Scottiſh heroes, forſaken by the principal nobles, 
exerted their efforts to ſhake off the yoke of Ed- 
ward, which the chiefs of the nation bore with 
ignominious tameneſs. 

The leader of thoſe valiant men was named 
William Wallace, deſcended indeed from an an- 


cient and reſpectable family, but poſſeſſed of ſmall 
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fortune. His parents had inſtilled into his mind 


the ſentiments of hatred againſt the Engliſh whom 


the perfidy of Edward rendered odious to many 
Scottiſh patriots. Wallace collected a pretty good 
number of the warmeſt of theſe, with whoſe afliſ. 
tance he haraſſed the Engliſh garriſons, and ob. 


tained ſuch ſucceſſes as procured for him a nomi- 
nation to the dignity of regent, not from the 
nobles who on the contrary envied him, but from 
the people. Edward, diſdaining to march in per. 


ſon againſt ſuch an opponent, ſent into Scotland 


generals who, though not deſtitute of martial 
talents, were nevertheleſs defeated. In one day 
that freebooter, as the Engliſh monarch termed 
him, gained three victories. 1 %% 
Force proving ineffectual, and this war be- 


ginning to aſſume an alarming aſpect, Edward had 


recourſe to tempting offers, promiſes, and other 
Hie cauſed thoſe overtures 
to be made to Wallace by the firſt men of the 
nation, whom be had gained over to the Engliſh 
intereſt, and, among others, by Robert Bruce, the 
ſon of that Robert who had been Baliol's com- 
Edward had allured that 
young prince to his court after the death of his 
father, and kept him fluctuating between the hope 
of aſcending the Scottiſh throne if he ſnowed.himſelf 
docile to the will of the Engliſh monarch, and the 
fear of ſeeing himſelf excluded from it if he ſhould 
too openly manifeſt his inclinations. To prolong 
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mat ſtate of ſuſpenſe which rendered him da- 
pendent on their maſter, the Engliſh miniſters in- 
fnuated to him that Wallace's Pretenſions aimed 
at the diadem. 


After an important iy won by that chief, 


Bruce propoſed to him a conference. It took 
place at the head of the oppoſite armies, which 
were ſeparated by a rivulet. The prince ex- 
preſſed his ſurpriſe that Wallace ſhould by the 
frail hope of popular favour be impelled to make 
ſuch exertions and expoſe himſelf to ſo many 
dangers: for,“ added he, © though you ſhould 
© exterminate all the Engliſh, you cannot flatter 


s.yourlelf with the expectation that the Scottiſh 


„ nobles will ever conſent to acknowledge you 
their ſovereign. “ Never,” replied. Wallace, 
© have I afpired to ſuch reward of my labours. 
* The ſceptre is not the object of my deſires, and 
does not ſuit my fortune. But, ſeeing you, who 
* have claims to the throne, baſely abandon our 
* countrymen, and leave them expoſed not to 
* the chains but to the ſword of the enemy, 1 


* have undertaken their cauſe, and, ſo long as 


« I retain the breath of life, will continue to de- 
* fend their liberty and property. As to you, 
* who prefer the ſafety of degrading ſervitude to 
* the perils of honourable liberty, you may follow 


Fortune, ſince ſhe alone ſeems to engage your 


* eſteem. . With regard to myſelf, I will die free 
in my native land, with the glory of having de- 
* tended it to the laſt extremity.” 
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This hope «of the ill-fated Wallace was not 
realiſed. The king of England ſurrounded him 
with traitors, from whoſe hands he received him 
a priſoner. Inſtead of acting with generoſſty toward 


a man of ſuch merit, Edward cauſed him to be tried 


and condemned to death on a charge of treaſon; 
purſuant to which ſentence, the unfortunate 
hero publicly ſuffered in London the ignominious 
puniſhment awarded for his zmputed crime. With 
the view of irrevocably annexing Scotland to the 
Engliſh crown and reducing it to perpetual ſub- 
je&ion, he laboured to efface from the minds of 
the Scots even the remembrance of their former 
condition. He aboliſhed their ancient laws, and 
ordained that all cauſes ſhould thenceforward be 
decided according to the Engliſh code: he ſubſti- 
tuted the Engliſh' liturgy in lieu of the Scottiſh 


rites: diplomata, treaties, the moſt venerated re- 


cords, were taken from the archives and deſtroyed. 
The ufurper did not ſuffer a ſingle monument to 
remain, not even a ſtone, which could recall to 
the minds of the inhabitants - thoſe deeds of paſt 
days which might be capable of reviving in their 
boſoms their priſtine magnanimity. 

The tyrant imagined that he had ſucceeded in 
ſtifling all the ſeeds of revolt, eſpecially as he had 


taken care to tranſport into England the principal 


families, who were there detained in a kind of 


| honourable captivity. © Robert Bruce and the 


other Scottiſh chiefs againſt whom his jealouſy 
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vas ſtrongeſt, were kept at his court, that they 
might be more cloſely watched. But, notwith- 
ſanding theſe precautions, the greater number of 
them, weary of the flaviſh yoke which was every 
day rendered more heavy on their necks, con- 
certed a plan for emancipating themſelves from 
Edward's tyranny. Taking advantage of a winter- 
day when the ground was covered with ſnow, 
they cauſed their horſes to be ſhod backward; 
that the prints of their feet might miſlead thoſe 
who ſhould attempt to purſue them ; and thus, 
without accident, they ſafely reached Scotland, 
where had previouſly been formed a ſecret. party 
ready to receive them. 
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Robert Bruce was now proclaimed king: But, Robert 
athough he was ſupported by numerous partiſans, A. P. 2306. 


he was at the ſame time oppoſed by a contrary 
action, who, united with the Engliſh, reduced 
bim to cruel extremities. Not only were his firſt 
efforts unſucceſsful, but misfortunes of every kind 
emed at once to crowd upon him. He had the 
painful mortification of ſeeing his troops diſperſed, 
i friends butchered. Himſelf compelled to flee 
ſom one retreat to another, now alone, now 
xcompanied by a ſingle follower, he ran to ſeek. 
refuge in foreſts and caverns ; nor. was he ever in 
afety except when he could conceal his name 
ad character. His diadem, more likely to point 
but the wearer to the daggers of aſſaſſins than to 
procure him either reſpe& or protection, was 


4 
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ſtained wich the blood of his four brothers, ang 


of many other perſons of his kindred, men, wg. 
men, and children, who fell ien to Engliſh 


cruelty. 


At length he Pn an lum in the ruftic 
abode of an aged nobleman, where he lay con- 


cealed for ſome months. No intelligence being 
heard of him during that time, he was thought to 
be dead; the Engliſh began to forget him, and 


to behave with that pride and 1nfolence which arc 
the uſual concomitants of fearleſs ſecurity. Taking 
advantage of their negligence, Robert emerged 


from his retreat, and by an adroit ſurpriſal ren- 


dered himſelf maſter of an important fortreſs, 


This bold and ſucceſsful ſtroke awaked hi 
- partiſans. from their ſlumbers: they flocked in 


crowds to his ſtandard ; and ſoon he: found him- 


ſell at the head of a troop of undaunted patriots 


warm with the generous purpoſe of emancipating 


their eountry or nobly burying themſelves under 


its ruins. The detachments ſent againſt him by 


the Engliſh monarch: being ſucceſſively defeated, 


he determined to invade Scotland with an army 
formidable as well by its numbers as by the hopes 
excited in the ſaldiers of ſharing the ſpoil of the 
vanquiſhed foe. To theſe invaders Robert op- 
poſed a band inferior indeed in force, but nerved 
with that energy inſpired by the neceſſity of de- 


- fending their country and protecting every object 
that was dear to their affections. 
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At the time when the Engliſh entered Scotland, 
Robert lay afflicted with a malady which for ſome 
time was thought to be mortal. Scarcely had he 


reached the ſtage of convaleſcency when the two 


umies came into ſight of each other. Inſtead of 
ſbunning an engagement, the Scottiſh king, un- 


diſmayed by the appearance of the numerous hoſt 


before him, exhibited to his followers a ſerene 
countepance and an air of intrepid confidence. 
He cauſed himſelf to be lifted on horſeback : two 
ſoldiers ſupported him: he advanced at the head 


of his troops; animated by which ſpectacle, the 


Scots ruſhed with impetuoſity on the foe, and 
gained a complete victory. 

From that moment bis life was an un-interrupted 
ſeries of ſucceſſes. It muſt be acknowledged that 
he merited them, and that, although Fortune con- 
tinued ſteady in his train, it was his own prudence 


and good conduct that fixed her inconſtancy. | 


Buchanan, who will not be ſuſpected as a flattering 
panegyriſt of kings, draws of him the following 
portrait Robert Bruce rendered himſelf con- 
* ſpicuous by every kind of virtue. It would be 


* difficult to find any prince ſince the heroic ages 


ho reſembled him. Courageous in war, he 
* was in peace a pattern of moderation and juſ- 
* tice, Although by his unhoped ſucceſſes 


* after Fortune, fated with his ſufferings, had 


*:grown tired of perſecuting him e claims our 
* admiration as an aſtoniſhing prince, he is yet 
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more entitled to it in adverſity than in prof. 
perity. What courage did he not require to 


bear with unſhaken fortitude ſo many evils 
pouring on him at once—his wife loaded with 


chains—his four brothers, princes of diſtinguiſh. 
ed valour, cruelly maffacred—almoſt all hi 
friends afflicted at the ſame time with eyery 
ſpecies of calamity—thoſe who had been able 
to eſcape death, baniſhed and deſpoiled of their 


property himſelf deprived not only of a rich 


patrimony, but alſo of his kingdom, by a 


monarch the moſt conſpicuous of his age for 
power and talents! Nevertheleſs, though be- 


ſieged at the ſame inſtant by ſuch a hoſt of miſ- 
fortunes, and ſurrounded by the ſhades of death 
which a dangerous illneſs had called to hover 


round his head, he did not deſpair of regaining 


his crown. Never was he heard to utter a 
word, never ſeen to do an act, unbeſeeming a 


king. He did not, like Marcus Brutus or the 


younger Cato, lift a ſuicidal hand againſt his 
own boſom : he did not, after the example 
of Marius, ſuffer himſelf to be governed by 
anger, or exerciſe vindictive cruelty on his 
enemies. On the contrary, after having re- 


conquered his kingdom, he behaved toward 


a 


thoſe who had the moſt deeply injured him, not 


like a reconciled enemy, but like a king.” To 


the laſt hour of his exiſtence, even while ſuffering 
under the tortures of a painful ſickneſs which 
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conducted him to the grave, the welfare of his 
people was the ſole object of his care. Robert 
vas about to leave that kingdom which he had 

haſed at ſo dear a rate to a ſon not more than 
eight years old a ſubject of alarming reflexions to 


the expiring monarch. He appeaſed them after 


the beſt manner in his power by nominating a 


guardian for the minor prince; and his choice of 
z perſon for that office was ſo judicious, that the 


parliament confirmed it after his death. They 
moreover ordained, in compliance with his will, 
that, if his ſon ſhould die without leaving iſſue, 
the crown ſhould deyolve to Robert Stuart, the 
ſon of his daughter. 


Purſuant to the deſire of his father, David 2 5 


Bruce was crowned king with the pope's permiſ- 
fon, which had been aſked for the purpoſe of 
giving a greater ſanction to the ceremony. Not- 
withſtanding that precaution, however, the young 
monarch's rights were conteſted and attacked, not 
only by the Engliſh who kept in their country the 
Baliols ready to be oppoſed to the Bruces, but 


ao by a party in Scotland who were impelled either 


by diſſaffection or by a wiſh to derive advantage 
rom the public difturbances. David's faithful 
ſhjects, conceiving that the preſence of ſuch a 


auld was more likely to prove injurious than 


uſeful to them, ſent him over to France with his 
mother. Releaſed from that care, they cou- 
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rageouſly fought againſt the Engliſh and their 
own faithleſs countrymen, 

They occafionally ſent proper perſons to viſit 
their young king, that they might the better 


be enabled to form a judgement of the hopes 


which they were authoriſed to conceive of him, 
When they deemed him capable, if not of 
ſeconding their exertions, at leaſt of giving by his 
preſence a preponderancy to their party, they te- 
called him home. He for a while fought at their 
head with ſucceſs; but at length, in a decifive 
battle, his army was defeated with great ſlaughter 


by Philippa queen of England, while the king 


her huſband was waging 'war in France. Edward 


II, happy in his wife, happy in his ſon, ſaw John 


king of France brought to him a priſoner by his 
{on Edward ſurnamed the Black Prince, and David 


king of Scotland captured by his conſort. Poli- 


tical motives induced him to ſhorten the captivity 
of David, who returned free to his kingdom, 
which he afterward governed with prudence in- 


deed, but alſo with harſhneſs. The circumſtances 
of the times required ſeverity; nor could the tur- 
bulent ſpirit of the Scottiſh nobles be quelled ex- 
cept by the extinction of ſeveral families. David 


expired in the forty-ſeventh year of his age, having 
been more feared than beloved, and enjoying the 
reputation of an able prince, whoſe talents had 


often been rendered ineffectual by the malignity of 


Fortune. 


, 
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David having left no progeny, the ſceptre, ac- 


: cording to the teſtamentary diſpoſition of his 
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father Robert I, paſſed to Robert the ſon of his Robert 11. 


iter. Through him the Stuart family aſcended © 
the throne of Scotland. The new king was a 
fiend to peace; but his ſubje&s did not always 
ſuffer him to indulge his own inclination in that 
reſpect. This was the age of chivalry; and the 


| nobles- would have thought themſelves diſgraced 


by the enjoyment of tranquil indolence at home 
in their caſtles. They occafionally challenged each 
other-to the field : the love of glory was their 
principal motive to thoſe combats; but the luſt of 
pillage was the real incentive that actuated the 
vafflals whom they led out under their banners. 


During this whole reign, challenges frequently 


paſſed between Engliſh and Scottiſh noblemen, 


whoſe rencontres were attended with various ſuc- 


ceſs, The laws of chivalry were ſtrictly obſerved 
between men of that rank ; and whoever ſhould have 
neglected punctually to fulfil the conditions of his 


covenant—whoever, having been ſet at liberty 


on his parole, ſhould have failed to re- deliver himſelf 
on the appointed day into the hands of his con- 
queror—vould have been viewed with eentempt, 
and for- ever baniſhed from the ſociety of his 
equals. Thus the ſpirit of chivalry kept the na- 


ticniny olved in a ſtate of unceaſing warfare. 


Stuart ſuffered the efferveſcenc es of that mii 


hich he was unable to prevent: but he labore | 
Wr. Ix. ec 


A. D. 1370. 
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to-moderate its pernicious conſequences by effec. 
ingitruces between thoſe chiefs: who were the moſt 


. ardent in their rivalſhip. of each other. The 
attention which he beſtowed on that object main. 


tained ſome appearance of regular police in his 
kingdom, notwithftanding the obſtacles which the 
folly of the age threw in his way. This monarch i; 
famed for his ſteady purſuance of his reſolutions, 
and his fidelity in the obſervance of his word. The 
alliance -with, France, already of ancient ſtanding, 


but lately renewed and confirmed by his predeceſ. 


for who. had been educated in that country, en- 
abled Robert almoſt entirely to expel the Engliſh 
from Scotland. But, if the courage of his Gallic 


. auxiliaries. proved uſeful to him, their turbulent 


ſpirit,” and the exorbitant price which they ſet on 


theit' ſervices, gave him conſiderable embarraſs 


Robert III. 
A. UD. 1390. 


ment. 1 

His ſon had originally been named John; but 
the ſtates of the kingdom obliged him to aſſume 
that of Robert, probably through eſteem for 
the kings of that name who had before governed 
them. He inherited the pacific temper of his 
father, which induced him to reſign the whole 
management of his military concerns to his bro- 
ther, who alſo bore the name of Robert, and on 
whom he even conferred the title of regent of the 
kingdom. It is ſuppoſed that the regent, wel 
acquainted with his brother's character, had already 
conceived the deſign of ſeiſing the ſovereign 
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| power. This exceſſive confidence furniſhed him 
; with the means of carrying it into execution. 
Another act of imprudence on the king's part 


| facilitated the ſucceſs of his brother's projects. 
; It appears that the weak and indolent monarch 


was ineapable of exerting, even in his own family, 
the authority becoming a father and a king. Uni- 
5 verſal complaints were made of the diſorderly 
N conduct of his eldeſt ſon David. During the 
N lifs of the queen, who was a woman of eſtimable 


qualities, the young prince, reſtrained by her coun- 
- ſels and firmneſs, had ſet ſome bounds to his in- 


n clinations: but, after her deceaſe, he gave a looſe 
0 re! to all his paſſions: ſeduction, violence, mur- 
t der; every thing was alike” indifferent to him, in 


0 proeuring poſſeſſion of ' ſuch married or un- 
- married females as pleaſed his fancy. The king, 
wearied by the complaints which he heard from 


It every quarter, but not poſſeſſing ſufficient energy 
e to remedy the evil himſelf, wrote to his brother to 
Ir arreſt his ſon, and to keep him in his cuſtody, un- 

d til he ſhould ſee a certain hope of ſome amend- 
1s ment in his conduct. 

le Delighted to ſee bitnfelf furniſhed with fo * 
0- ſible a pretext for removing his nephew out of the 
on way, the regent; inſtead of labouring to reclaim his 
he WW priſoner, immured him in a citadel, with the cruet 
el refolution'of ſtarving him to death. The ſuffer- 


(y ings of the ill-fated youth were prolonged by the 
gu compaſſion of a girl who was daughter to one of 
CC 2 
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ID which he refuſed all ſuſtenance. 
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his keepers, and of a woman who was a wet nurſe: 
the former ſupported him for ſome time with thin 
oat-cakes which ſhe concealed under her hat 

when ſhe went to wit the captive; the latter ſup. 


plied him with milk from her own breaſts, by 

means of a tube inſerted through a chink in the wall. 
The benevolent females were both detected, and 

| received death as the reward of their humanity, 
Deprived of their aid, the unfortunate prince died 
of famine, after having * his own arms in 


rage and deſpair. 

The king was infortned of the death of his 
elder ſon; and, though not made acquainted with 
the lamentable circumſtances of the diſmal ca- 


taſtrophe, he learned ſufficient to convince him 
that it had been the conſequence of a crime com- 


mitted by his brother. Fearing left a ſimilar fate 


- ſhould deprive him of his younger ſon James, he 


cauſed him to embark for France. But the 
Prince was driven by a tempeſt to the coaſt of 


England ; and, although the Engliſh monarch was 


not at that time engaged in hoſtilities againſt 


Scotland, he nevertheleſs detained the royal youth a 
Stunned by the intelligence of that 
event as by a thunder-ſtroke, his afflicted parent 


priſoner. 


fell ſenſeleſs into the arms of his attendants. This 
firſt accident was followed by a flow fever, under 
The-conſump- 
tion by which be was attacked rendered his figure 


| hideous, and gave him the appearance of a dead 
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* even before his death —a ſpectacle a 
more affecting as he had been accounted the 
moſt beautiful man in his whole kingdom. He 


was alſo one of the ſtricteſt probity; but his 


merits as a king were below mediocrity. | 
The ſtates confirmed to the regent the authority 


which he already enjoyed. It will naturally be James 1. 


ſuppoſed that he was not in haſte to demand the 


liberation of his nephew: and, on the other hand, 


the Engliſh gladly detained him as a pledge of 
peace on the part of Scotland, which was neceſſary 
to them, as they were deeply involved in war with 
France. For that reaſon, there did not, during the 
regent's adminiſtration, occur any hoſtilities except 
ofa tranſient and un- important nature between the 
Engliſh and Scottiſh nations. The king of Eng- 
land even prided himſelf: on giving to his young 


priſoner a good education: he brought him for- 


ward to make his firſt eſſay in arms under his own 
inſpection in the war againſt France, and treated 
him at his court with great diſtinction. | 

On the death of the regent, who ruled the 
kingdom fifteen years in the name of his nephew, 
the chiefs of the nation appointed his ſon Murdoc 
25 his ſucceſſor. The new regent poſſeſſed neither 
the princely qualities nor thoſe which are required in 
the father of a family. His incapacity and his other 
defects diſguſted the Scottiſh nobles, and deter- 
mined them to demand the reſtoration of their 
captive king. They found the Engliſh diſpoſed 
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to reſtore him, and with the leſs reluctance as they 
imagined that they had, by the education be. 
ſtowed on the young monarch, inſpired him with 
a favourable diſpoſition toward England. For 
the purpoſe of attaching him by ſtill ſtronger 
ties, they gave to him in marriage a beautiful 
Engliſh lady of whom he was enamoured. 
After an abſence of eighteen years, James re- 
turned to Scotland, accompanied by his royal 
conſort, The youthful pair were received and 
\ crowned amid the glad tranſports of a delighted 
people who were intoxicated with joy on ſeeing 
themſelves again under the government of a lawful 
king. But this exceſſive pleaſure was not of long 
continuance. In all that the Engliſh had done 
for the Scottiſh king, although they affected a 
diſplay of generoſity, they had not forgotten their 
own intereſts. The captive monarch had been 
obliged to pledge his promiſe for the payment of a 
conſiderable ſum, as well to defray the expenſes of 
his maintenance, as for his ranſom as a priſoner. 
For the purpoſe therefore: of diſcharging that 
obligation, he now called on his ſubjects for pecu- 
niary aid. The impoſts which were granted to 
him were levied with harſh ſtrictneſs: inſurrections 
were the conſequence; and the inſurgents were 
- fupported by ſome of the leading men of the 
kingdom. James arreſted the chiefs, avd ſhed 
their blood on the ſcaffold. To theſe acts of 
: ſevere juſtice he is accuſed of having added 
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eitcumſtances of barbarity: for inſtance, he 
{ent to his own aunt the bloody heads of her huſ- 
band and ſons. He not only intended by that 
afficive preſent. to puniſh her for having excited 
her family to rebellion, but hoped moreover, that, 
in the firſt tranſport of her rage, that high- ſpirited 
voman would drop ſome expreſſions which miglit 
tend to give him further information reſpecting 


"he oſifiracy.” But he was diſappointed in that 


expectation: ſhe. ſuppreſſed her feelings, and 
imply obſerved with affected calmneſs, that, if 
they were guilty, the king had done juſtice. 
On the whole, however, the diſorders committed 
by the heads of clans, whether engaged in that 
conſpiracy or not, required perhaps and authoriſed 
an exceſs of rigor.” One of thoſe ſavage ruffians, 
wearied by the complaints of a widow whom he 
bad ſpoiled of her property, and incenſed by her 
continual threats of going to lay her cafe before the 
king, cauſed iron plates to be nailed to the ſoles of 
her feet as in ſhoeing a horſe, that ſhe might, as he 
ſaid, be leſs hurt by the roughneſs of the road. 
When cured of the wounds inflicted by this 
operation, ſhe complained to the king, who im- 
mediately ſent for the author of ſo crue! a jeſt, 
and, having ordered him to be ſhod in the ſame 
manner, compelled him in that condition to per- 
ambulate during three days the ftreets of the 
capital. 
| £64 
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The monarch alſo. employed againſt thoſe free. 
booters an expedient, which had already been ſuc. 


ceſsfully practiſed by his father. As it was their 


cuſtom to aſſemble in clans and pillage i in concert, 


the diviſion of the plunder often excited quarrels 


among them which terminated in deadly animoſi- 
ties. - Robert ſent into their diſtrits truſty men, 
under the, character of, negotiators, who, inſtead 
of reconciling their differences, were directed to 


inflame their mutual hatreds by ſtimulating them 


on the Point of honour. Thoſe agents were ſo 
ſucceſsful in heating the minds of the boiſterous 
rivals, that the latter accepted, as highly worthy 
of their valour, a propoſal which was made to 


them of aſſembling in as great numbers as they 
could reſpectively muſterg and deciding their 


quarrels, in the liſts by an internecine combat. 
They fought, three hundred in number on each 
ſide, in preſence of the king and his court, and 


exhibited: to them the ſpectacle of a battle which 
the fury of the combatants converted into a per- 


fe& butchery. No mercy, was ſhown to the wound- 
ed and the fallen: and at length there remained 


only two ſurvivers on the one part, and one on the 
other. — After the example of his father Robert, 
James had recourſe to the ſame ſtratagem, which 
was attended with ſimilar ſucceſs; and that le- 


galiſed maſſacre produced a temporary tranquillity 


in the part of the country which the feuds of 
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thoſe-warriors had before kept in a tate of com- 


motion. 1 t 
James . to ep the *. manners of 


ks ſubjects by inſpiring, them with a taſte for the 


ſciences. He endeayoured to convince them by 


his own example, that ſuch taſte was not incompa- 
tible with military exerciſes, the only occupation 
in which the Scots of that age prided them- 
ſelves. He reformed the weights and meaſures 


and coin of the kingdom, and thus imparted to 


commerce {ſome portion of, activity. The emu- 
lation of learning, which he reviyed among the 
clergy and in the monaſteries, proved very ſervica- 
able to the intereſts of religion. Temperate and 
modeſt himſelf, James diſcouraged luxury, and 
prohibited thoſe over- ſumptuous repaſts which it 
lad been cuſfomary to prolong, to late hours af 
the night.” He alſo prevented many diſorders: 
but he was unahle to bring back his vio to 
the rules of ancient moderation. 

Theſe reforms, though ſtrongly nate) a 
the ſtamp of wiſdom, excited murmurs. One of 
lis kinſmen, who had long watched for an op- 
portunity of uſurping the throne, conceived this 


ſeaſon of public diſcontent to be a favourable . 


occaſion for effecting his ambitious purpoſe. He 
concerted his plan ſo well, that he found means, 
at the head of a band of conſpirators, to ſurpriſe 
the king unarmed in the queen's apartment. 
That princeſs threw herſelf between the aſſaſſins 
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ind her huſband, and received ſeveral of the ſtrokes 
which were aimed at him: but, in ſpite of her 
efforts, he was pierced with twenty-eight wounds, 
many of which were mortal; and he expired un. 

der the daggers-of his aſſailants. 
The conſpirators, who had ſuppoſed the n 
to be an object of public hatred, were aſtoniſhed 
at the general indiggation excited by his murder, 
The faults of the deceaſed monarch were con- 
ſignedl to oblivion; and remembrance ſolely dwelt 
on his great qualities and virtues. © His ſubjects 
ſincerely regretted: their ſovereign, thus miſerably 
butchered in the forty-fourth year of his age, 
at the moment when the police which he had 
[eftabliſhed in his kingdom, and the cares and 
/ . _. Habours he had employed in accompliſhing that 
| object, began to cheer him with the promiſe of 
a ſeries of peaceful years. The ailaſhns were 
puniſhed with -cruel deaths. The execution cf 
4 their chief laſted three days, and was attended 
with thoſe refinements of cruelty which we might, 
not without ſhuddering, - conſent to tolerate, if 
they were capable of TTY from the perpetr- 

tion of crimes. 

James II. James, the ſon of the late king, had ſcarcelf 
e 95 his ſeventh year at the time of his father's 
death. During his non-age, the authority was 
divided between two men of the moſt illuſtrion 
families, Alexander Levingſton and William Crich: 
ton, the former being appointed to the admini 
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fnation of military affairs with the title of go- 
zernor, while the latter, who was already chan- 
cellor, had the direction of all matters of law 
ud police. Crichton was moreover intruſted with 
the king's education and the cuſtody of his per- 
ſoa. The queen, to whom no regard was paid in 
theſe arrangements, felt her pride ſeverely hurt 
by them, She ingratiated herſelf with the chan- 
cellor by her inſinuating manners, and, at a 
moment when he leaft expected ſuch an event, 
carried off from him her ſon by the conſent-of the 
governor, Aſhamed of having been duped by a 
woman, the old chancellor in turn ſtole back his 
pupil from the mother; and, contrary to the 
expectation of thoſe who had an intereſt in keep- 


ing them at variance, the two chiefs of the go- 


yerament became reconciled to each other. Their 
adminiſtration conducted the young king to the 
period when he was authoriſed to take the helm 
of ſtate into his own hand. The mother left 
them maſters of her ſon and of the kingdom, and 
indulged the propenſity of her heart by forming 
a ſecond matrimonial union with a young noble- 

man who had excluſively won her affection. 

An idea of the mode of adminiſtering juſtice 
at that time may be formed from the two follow- 
ing traits, the one of the guardian, the other of 
the pupil. There was a young nobleman—the 
arl of Douglas —poſſeſſed of great riches and 
credit, whole haughty demeanour betrayed great 
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ambition. His actions alſo, as is too common 
the caſe with ſuch characters, were in many in- 
ſtances licentious and lawleſs: but it was found 
impracticable to proceed againſt him in a lega] 
form. The miniſter therefore adopted another 
expedient: under a plauſible pretence he invited 
him to court; and Douglas, with all the con- 


fidlent aſſurance of youth, accepted the invita- 


tion. The king received him in a friendly man- 
ner, and entertained him at his table: but, while 
the incaut ious earl enjoyed this flattering reception, 
the chancellor cauſed him to be torn from the 


monarchi's ſide, dragged to a convenient place, 
and inſtantly beheaded without the formality of a 


trial. As youth is naturally inclined to com- 
paſſion, James ſhed ſome tears for the fate of the 
unfortunate ſufferer: but the chancellor ſharply 
reproved him for his ſympathy, repreſenting to 
him, that, in the caſe of a man who might be- 
come dangerous, humanity muſt give way to the 


- ſuggeſtions of policy. James proved himſelf not 
unmindful of that maxim on an occaſion nearly 


ſimilar. He urged a powerful nobleman to ſepa- 
rate from a confederacy formed with others of his 
own claſs for the ſupport of certain privileges. 
The confederate refuſed to do it, alleging that 
honour did not allow him to break a coyenant 
confirmed by his oath.” © You will not?“ re- 
plied, the monarch in a rage—< Well, then, I 
"« will break it * and, quick as his words, he 
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plunged his dagger into the other's breaſt, and 
ſtretched him dead at his' feet. 


James Il, however, 1s allowed to have 8 | 


roſſefſed nobleneſs of ſentiment, great courage 
zainſt obſtinate enemies, and equal clemency 
to the vanquiſhed. But perhaps the continual 
wars which, prevailed during his entire reign, and 
the harſh principles inculcated on his mind in 
his education by the chancellor, might have given 
to his character a tincture of ferocity. He was 
killed, in the thirtieth year of his age, by the 


burſting of a cannon before Roxburgh caſtle, - 
which he was beſieging. At the moment when 


this accident happened, the queen his wife was 
approaching to the camp. -On her arrival, without 
being diſmayed by the fatal event, ſhe. aſſembled 


the chiefs of the army, preſented to them her ſon 


who. was not quite ſeven years old, and cauſed 


him to be proclaimed king. The father's death . 


was concealed from the hoſtile garriſon, who, if 
zppriſed of the circumſtance, would perhaps have 
rerſevered in their defence. But, under the idea 
of ſurrendering to the deceaſed monarch, they 
delivered up the keys of the caſtle to his young 
ſucceſſor. , 

His mother kept him under her ouardianſhip 
until” the meeting of a parliament. That body, 


When afſembled, veſted the regency in a council 


confiſting of noblemen of the different partics 


Mach had ariſen ſince the late King's death; and 
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wonderful to relate! harmony reigned among 
the members of a council ſo ſtrangely compoſed. 
The education of the young monarch James, of 
his two brothers Alexander and John, and of his 
two ſiſters, was committed to the queen's care, 
With the exception of ſome diſturbances which 
were ſoon ſuppreſſed, Scotland enjoyed ſix year 
of perfect tranquillity. When the king had at. 
tained his thirteenth year, his flattering courtiers 
perſuaded him that he was now of age to govern by 
himſelf, and impelled him to do many things not 
only without the knowledge but even ' contrary to 
the will of the regents. They removed him from 
under the control of his - guardians, who, not 
feeling themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong for oppoſi 
tion, were obliged to retire. They were ſucceeded 
by a domineering faction, who prevailed on 2 
parliament compoſed of their partiſans to elevate 
lord Boyd, their chief, to the dignity of regent, 
. with full powers, until James ſhould have attained 
his twenty-firſt year. | 
But the ſame artifice which had ſubjected the 
king to one faction, threw him into the hands of 
another. Lord Boyd had gained the afcendency 


over James by flattery and an unlimited deference 


to his will. When he found himſelf maſter of 
the king's mind, he ceaſed to flatter him in his 


vices and the gratification of his paſſions. The 


rival faction inſinuated to the king that a refuſal 
to yield to him in every inſtance was an attempt 


to enſlave him. They rendered his tutor odious 
to him; and James not only withdrew his favour: 
tom Boyd, but even involved in the ſame. dif- 
grace that nobleman's ſon the earl of Arran, 
though married to the king's on ſiſter. Having 
progured a divorce between the earl and his wife, 
who had borne him two children, James and 

Grecina—he gave her in marriage to lord Hamil- 
ton, by whom alſo ſhe had a ſon and a daughter. 
The monarch himfelt, married a daughter of the 
king of Denmark. 

Corrupted by flattery, James could not brook 
contradiction, and was ſtill more impatient of 
cenſure. Hence he conceived an averſion for the 
geat nobles whom their birth and rank authoriſed 
to give him ſometimes their advice. He repulted - 
them by the harſhneſs of his manner: they re- 
titec in diſguſt at his conduct; and his court 
then became a kind of public market or fair for 
the open ſale of all employments and dignities, 
dil and eccleſiaſtic. Among other dangerous 
individuals whom the king ſuffered to approach 
him, he admitted aſtrologers and pretended ſor- 
cereſſes, in whoſe predictions he placed great 
confidence. They had propheſied to him that 
he ſhould be murdered by his ſubjects; and this 
denunciation, to which he gave credit, rendered 
him ſuſpicious. and cruel. He collected around 
him perſons. of the loweſt clais, as being tt:o:e 
irom whom ke had the leaſt to fear. An architect 
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became his miniſter; an Engliſh fiddler enjoyed 
the higheſt rank among his favourites, was loaded 


with riches, and decorated with every badge of 


The choice of ſuch men excited violent mur- 
murs. James's brother, the earl of Mar, was 
thrown into priſon, and put to death by the 
opening of a vein, for having ſpoken too freely 
of the king. His remaining brother, the duke 
of Albany, being confined in the caſtle of Edin- 


burgh, would perhaps have ſuffered a ſimilar fate, 


if he had not found means to effect his eſcape. 


That event was attended with a circumſtance 


which reflects honour on his character. His ſer- 


vant, being ſent down before his maſter to try the 


length of the rope by which the latter was to 
deſcend from the place of his confinement, found 
it too ſhort, and, falling, broke his thigh. The 


prince, having reached the bottom, and fearing 
leſt his domeſtic, if ſound lying in the ſpot, 
ſhould be puniſnhed for his fidelity, took him on 


his ſhoulders, and carried him a conſiderable 
diſtance to a 5 2 which waited to receive 


them. 
So many 405 of violence eiae the pa- 


tience of the nobles. A war againſt England 


furniſhed occaſion for a confederacy formed by 
twenty-four of their number, who aſſembled 


together to deliberate on the meaſures which it 


was proper to purſue. The worthleſs confidants, 
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who-held the king as it were enſlaved, betrayed 
their lively apprehenſions of the reſult of that 
meeting: nor was it without reaſon; far the 
nobles, feeling their own ſtrength, ſeiſed thoſe 
faydurites, and delivered them up to the diſ- 
cretion, of the populace. The latter, enraged by 
the adulteration of the coin, the dearneſs of pro- 
vilons, and ather calamities under which the 
mation groaned, executed prompt juſtice on thoſe 
obnoxious individuals whom they conſidered as 
the authors of all their grievances: ſome of the 
unfortunate wretches they maſſacred, others they 


hanged, and the remainder they put to flight. 


The nobles ſet the king at liberty, on receiving 
fom-bim the promiſe of an amendment of his 
conduct. But James did not more punctually 
keep his word to them than to his brother the 


duke of Albany. That prince, aided by the 


Engliſh among whom he had taken refuge, and 
ſconded by ſeveral Scottiſh chiefs whom his miſ- 
fortunes had intereſted in his ſavour, ſaw himſelf 
poſſeſſed of the ability to dethrone his brother, 
if he had felt the inclination : but he forbore to 
ue the opportunity which his ſtrength afforded, 
ad generouſly ſuffered him to retain the crown. 
la return for that generoſity, James ordered. the 


duke to be brought to trial, and obliged him to 


lee a ſecond time into England. Thence he 
paſſed over to France, where he died, leaving 
wo ſons, Alexander and John. 
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be king loſt his wife, who, according to the 
general opinion, had contributed to keep him 
within ſome bounds. Freed from that reſtraint, 
he again ſurrendered himſelf into the hands of flat. 
terers and aſtrologers. The latter, for the pur. 
poſe of exciting his enmity to the nobles, inceſ. 
ſantly alarmed him with predictions of fatal plots 
formed by that body. His terrors were now re. 
vived, and, with them, his cruelties. His ap- 
prehenſions prompted him to adopt the reſolu- 
tion of at once delivering himſelf from all anxicty 
by a general maſſacre of thoſe who were the ob- 
jects of his fears. With that view, he had deviſed 
a pretext for calling the principal nobles to attend 

him 1n the caſtle of Edinburgh, which was the 
place of his reſidence. His intention was to cut 
them all off by aſſaſſination; and he commu: 
nicated that project to one of their body whom 
be thought devoted to his intereſt. But that 
confidant; miſtruſting a prince of James's cha- 
racer, and fearful of being involved in the pro- 
miſcuous maſſacre, revealed the ſecret to the 
others. enn a e 
Thus appriſed of the ſnare which was laid for 
them, they found no difficulty in avoiding it. 
But, not content to remain in a poſture of de- 
fence, they preſented themſelves ready prepared 
for attack; and, with the view of giving greater 
reſpectability to their cauſe, they carried off the 
king's ſon, and, placing him at their head, took 
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the field under his banners. The father, conſci- 

ous of the inferiority of his own force, made over- 

tures of accommodation: but the nobles expli- 

citly declared that they would not liſten to any 
propoſals until the king ſhould have abdicated his 
crown-and reſigned it to his fon. No alternative 

was allowed: wherefore the parties proceeded to 
hoſtile conflict. James periſhed in the battle— 

ſome ſay, by the ſword of the confederates— 
others, by thoſe of ſome aſſaſſins of his own party. 

He was only thirty-five years old at the time of 

his death, and had reigned twenty-ſeven. 

By the army which defeated him, he was pro- 

nounced a tyrant. The leaders of the inſurrec- 

tion had ſufficient credit to obtain from a parlia- 

ment, which was aſſembled under their influence, 

an act declaring that thoſe who had raiſed the 
ſtandard of oppoſition againſt him had deſerved 

well of their country, and ordaining that they 
ſhould- never be liable to proſecution for that 
action. This deciſion was not equally pleaſing 

to all the nobility. From the diverſity of ſenti- 

ments on the ſubje& aroſe diſputes and quarrels 

wach diſturbed the youth of James IV. Elevated James IV. 
do the throne at the age of fifteen years, he diſ- 9 
payed great prudence. Without approving the 
revolt againſt his father, he ſeemed to forget the 
cime of thoſe who had been engaged in it. 
With reſpect to himſelf, he never could think 
umſelf wholly blameleſs for having countenanced 
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vantage not to be overlooked in a prince armed 


ſecured their affection. He was ſucceſsful in all 


him that Fortune ſeemed to ftand ready to r- 


too great popularity of manner, and a familiarity 
that was derogatory to his dignity. 
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the rebels, even by his bare name. He bound 


himſelf by a kind of vow to perform, as ſoon 25 
he could, a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem in expiation 
of his fault; and, as a proof that he did not 
forget it, he continued during his whole life to 
wear next to. his body an iron chain, which he 
annually lengthened - by the addition of a ney 
link. 

The comely a of [ "RO IV—an ad. 


all hearts with a prepoſſeſſion in his favour eyen 
at firſt ſight; and his chearful and lively wit 


his undertakings ; whence it has been faid of 


ceive his orders. His brilliant qualifications 
enabled him to command her ſervices : he wa 
affable, juſt, ſevere againſt wicked men, but at 
enemy to cruel puniſhments, and ſo confident in 
the purity of his own intentions that he could 
without emotion hear the cenſures of malevolent 
cavillers, and liſten to the remonftrances of hi 
friends, though conveyed in the language d 
aſperity. - The only faults imputed to him area 


The only important error that he committed 
was ſeverely puniſhed. He was engaged in: 
war with the Engliſh—a circumſtance neat! 
habitual to the two nations. Though very ir 
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griot in the number of his ſoldiers, he conceived 


that be could compenfate' that defect by the 
walour of his nobles who' conſtituted the chief 


ſtrength of his army. Meeting his enemy in the 


field, he determined, in oppoſition to the coun- 
ls and entreaties of his moſt experienced chiefs, 
to give battle. 
remorſe which he felt for his obſtinacy, that 


cauſed” his death. Courage, as he had been fore · 


warned, was obliged to yield to ſuperiority of 
numbers : whereupon, ſeeing his army diſcom- 
ſitec he ruſhed with impetuoſity into the midſt 
of the hoſtile batallions, and diſappeared. - His 
body not being found, the Scots, by whom he 
was! affectionately beloved, long perſevered in 
cheriſning the fond belief that he was not dead, 
that he was perhaps gone to perform his vow at 
Jeruſalem, and that at ſome future time they 
ſhould again ſee him. A ſhort while previous to 
his death, his great expenſes, which were beſtowed 
on ohjects rather of magnificence than of utility, 
bad induced him to impoſe ſome extraordinary 
tres: and perhaps it may be juſtly ſaid that 
he died opportunely for his glory. He expired 
at the age of forty years, and left, by his wife 
Margaret the ſiſter of Henry VII king of England, 
two ſons, of whom the elder was not more than 
tuo years old. | 


It was perhaps the ſhatne and 
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James V. 


By a will, made before the commencement of 4.D- 153 


his laſt unfortunate expedition, the deceaſed mo- 
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narch had nominated the queen to be regent, ſo 
long as ſhe ſhould continue unmarried. Although 
that nominat ion was contrary to the eſtabliſhed 


_ cuſtom of the kingdom, the late battle had ſwept 
away ſo many of the nobles, that the king', 


teſtamentary diſpoſition -was not diſputed, The 
queen was left in poſſeſſion of the regency : but, 


before a year had elapſed, ſhe married again. She 


was nevertheleſs deſirous of retaining her autho. 
rity : but ſhe made only a feeble effort to pre- 
ſerve it, and ſaw, without apparent chagrin, the 
guardianſhip transferred to the hands of her child. 
ren's great uncle, the duke of Albany, who was 
appointed regent. He invited to court an ille- 
gitimate ſon of James IV, who was older than 
his legitimate offspring. That prince, known by 
the title of the earl of Murray, acquired celebrity 


in the diſturbances by which the Scottiſh king 


dom was agitated. 

The queen's unconcern reſpetting the regency 
was not of long continuance. Some intereſted 
counſellors ſuggeſted to her that ſhe ought not 
ſo tamely to have ſurrendered her authority, and 
ſtimulated her. to recover it. She was preparing 
to act in conformity to their advice: but the 
regent, being ſeaſonably appriſed of her inten- 


tions, ſecured the perſon of the young monarch 


who had been left under the care of his mothe;, 


and ſent that princeſs, in an honourable and 


reſpectful manner, back to England to her brothe! 
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Henry VII. But the regency—the object of per- 
petual jealouſy—was coveted by all; the princes 
of the royal blood, who were very numerous, and 
who all thought themſelves equally worthy of it 
4 its preſent poſſeſſor; inſomuch that the mi- 
nority of James V may be conſidered as an un- 
ceaſing conflict between his relatives, a family- 
quarrel, in which the ſubjects were compelled to 
take part, although the event was nearly indif- 
ferent to them. 

. Thoſe contending kinſmen did not ſpare each 
other. During that minority, and even after the 
king's age had qualified him to take the reins of 
government into his own hands, Scotland re- 
ſembled a ſcaffold ſmeared with the blood of the 
principal nobility. The gates of the towns and 
the gibbets through the country, loaded with the 
heads of thoſe who had fallen the victims of pro- 
ſcription, preſented a ſpectacle of horror. Many 
an individual was ſeen taking down the head of a 
brother or a friend from the. ſpike to which it 
was affixed, and furiouſly faſtening up in its 
ſtead that. of an enemy, who, dragged to the fatal 
ſpot, ſaw that ſkull removed, whoſe place was 
to be ſupplied by his own, It is not ſurpriſing 
that James V, who had grown up amid thoſe 
ſanguinary viciſſitudes, contracted that gloomy 
and atrabilious character with which he has been 
reproached. 
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He attained the age of twenty years before he 
directed his thoughts to matrimony; not that he 
had till that time been indifferent to the fair ſex; 
for thoſe by whom he had been ſurrounded dur- 
ing the period of his adoleſceney, had, for the pur- 
poſe of more certainly keeping him in a ſtate of 
dependence on them, been careful not to repreſs 
his defires, and were even accuſed of having ex- 
cited them. James would have been perfectly 
fatisfied to continue in that mode of life if the 
welfare of the kingdom had not required that he 
ſhould provide legitimate heirs to ſucceed him, 


His uncle Henry VIII of England offered him one 
of his daughters in marriage; and there exiſted a 


poſſibility that the propoſed alliance might ulti- 
mately unite in James's hand. the two ſceptres of 
England and Scotland, becauſe Henry's poſterity, 
notwithſtanding his numerous marriages, ſcemed 
threatened with extinction. But the hope of ſuch 
advantages was not in the Scottiſh prince's mind 


ſufficient to preponderate the fear of ſetting over his 
head a maſter in ſuch a father-in-law as his uncle 


Henty : wherefore he declined the hand of his 
couſin, and eſpouſed Magdalen the daughter of 


the French monarch Francis 1. During his viſit 
to France, whither he went in perſon to meet his 


promiſed bride, his attention was attracted by 


Mary daughter of the duke de Guiſe and widow 
of the duke de Longueville, a lady of exquifite 


beauty. He ſecretly deſtined her to be his ſecon 
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aife, il Magdalen, whoſe health was precarious, 
hould happen to leave him a widower. In effect, 

ſhe died at the expiration of two months from 
her union with him ; and Mary now became the 
conſort of the Scottiſh king. 

She was niece to the famous cardinal of Lor- 
nine, and ſprung from a family who valued 
themſelves on their excluſive attachment to the 
Romiſh faith. Although popery had for ſome 
time paſt ſuffered various attacks in Scotland, it 
ſtill continued to be the predominant religion. 
james had been educated in its principles, and 
ſhowed himſelf warmly attached to it: which 
was one of the motives that had rendered him 
| averſe from the matrimonial connexion with 
; England; whoſe Waser had renounced his 
N former tenets. 

It is probable that the exhortations and miu 
1 ence of the Sottiſh clergy contributed to decide 
a lis choice in favour of the marriage with the 
princeſs of the houſe of Lorraine. Henry VIII 
was much piqued by it, and, under a different 
pretext, declared war againſt his nephew. James 
accepted the challenge, and undauntedly advanced * - 
to the frotitier at the head of thirty thouſand 
men. The Engliſh, who had not expected ſo 
formidable an oppoſition, retreated. The Scot 
prepared to purſue them : but how great his 
aſtoniſhment when the nobles refuſed to accom- 
pany him beyond the limits of their own coun+ 
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try! They were jealous af the ſavour which be 
ſhowed to the clergy, or rather greedy of the 
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property of the church. The majority of the 
nobles had already adopted the opinions of the 
reformers, and viewed the eccleſiaſtic wealth as a 
prey which would be inſured to them by the 
change of ee * had, ; BAPDEREtt in Eng: 
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Their 8 not randy; diſabled James to 


avail himſelf of his firſt ſucceſs, but even ſubjected 


him to a diſaſtrous defeat. As he was endued 
with quick ſenſibility, accompanied by high ſpi- 
rit and obſtinacy of temper, he became a victim 
to chagrin. His dejection produced a fever which 
forbade all hope of his ſurvival. While totter- 
ing on the verge of death, information was brought 
to him that his wife had juſt been delivered of a 
child. A boy,” he eagerly aſked, or a girl?” 

— A girl, ” was anſwered, A girl!“ he re- 


peated ſorrowfully, and, ſinking down on Hs bed, 
added, The crown came by a woman; and by 


« 2 woman it will go. Many miſeries await 
« this poor kingdom: Henty will either maſter 
“ it by arms, or win it by marriage“ 

He ſurvived this prediction only a few days, 
and expired in the thirty-firſt year of his age. 
He felt only the troubles and anxieties of royalty, 
and never enjoyed either its ſplendor or its plea: 


ſures, if any attend that, ſtate. From his early 


youth he had led an unſettled lite either in for- 
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trefſes incloſed with walls like priſons, or in 


herſelf by the aid ſometimes of the one, ſome- 


herſelf made the ſport and the pretext of factions, 
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neglected ' palaces often ſtripped even of their 
neceflary furnirure by pillagers belonging to the 
different factions. The rage of the civil. wars 
had imprinted, on every countenance a ferocious 
aſpect; inſomuch that all thoſe who approached 
the king, ſeemed to come for no other purpoſe 
than that of demanding vengeance. of him. At 
his-court the haughty- nobles, divided into oppo- 
ſite factions, meaſured each other with their eyes 
in his preſence, and,. by their menacing looks, 
gave reaſon to apprehend at each moment ſome 
fatal exploſion. Such were the courtiers who ſur- 
xounded the cradle of the ill - fated Mary Stuart. 

So ſoon as that princeſs's age could diſpenſe with ,, 
the moſt neceſſary maternal cares, her mother ſent AD! 1562+ 
her to France to be brought up at the court of the 
Gallic monarch Henry Il with his eldeſt ſon Francis 
who was deſtined to be her huſband. From what 
we have ſaid of the preceding minorities, an idea 
may be formed of the diſturbances by which that 
of Mary Stuart was agitated. The regency was 
claimed by different competitors as a privilege of 
blood or a family apanage. Candidates of legiti- 
mate and of illegitimate birth equally aſſerted 
their pretenſions to it. The queen ſupported 


times of the other, till at length, weary of ſeeing 


ſhe abandoned the helm of government to who- 
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erer choſe to ſeife it. To the tempeſts excited 


by ambition and jealouſy were united the guſts 
raiſed by religious fanaticiſm. Popery ſtruggled 
againft reformation with an already evident dif. 
advantage; and the veſſel of ſtate, buffered by 
thoſe ſtorms, was each moment in imminent 
danger of ſhip-wreck. | 

Such was the fituation of the kingdom when 
Mary returned to affume the hoveveignty of it 
after the death of Francis II, who had left her a 
widow at the age of eighteen years. At her de- 
parture from France, her mind was ſaddened by 
gloomy preſentiments, ominous of her ſubſequent 
difaſters. The young queen came decorated 


with two crowns, and baving well-founded pre- 
tenſions to a third. Elizabeth, -who wore the 


latter, felt her jealouſy hurt by her couſin's aſ- 
ſumption of the title of queen of England on the 


death of Henry VIII. She never pardoned her 


that ' aſſertion of her rights, and determined by 
every mean in her power to diſable her from ever 
making them good. The religious diſſenfions by 


which Scotland was divided proved effe&ually 


ſubſervient to her vengeance : ſhe gained the 
affection of the reformed party, and excited their 


ſuſpicions againſt their ſovereign. Mary being 
fprung from the blood of the Guiſes, and niece 
to the cardinal de Lorraine who was the ſcourge 


of the non-catholics, it was not difficult to render 
her an object of alarm to them. 
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The apoſtles of the new doctrine, as it uſually 
happens in the firſt ebullitions of reformatory 
zeal, affected a gloomy auſterity of demeanour, 
to which the young queen, who was naturally 
fprightly and had been educated in a court en- 
tirely devoted to pleaſures, could not reconcile 
herſelf, Her laughter and her indignation were 
alternately provoked by the ſeverity of their man- 
ners. But that gravity pleaſed the people, while 
the ſportive humour of the queen and her inno- 
cent levities, being repreſented in an unfavourable 
light, became a ſubject of ſcandal. Hence aroſe 
a decided averſion between the ſovereign and her 
ſubjects. To filence the defamatory reports to 
which the celibacy of a princeſs of her age and 
character began to give an appearance of proba- 
bility, her council induced her to re-engage in 
the matrimonial ſtate. She gave her hand to 
her couſin Henry lord Darnley. Elizabeth, who 
had arrogated to herſelf a right to interfere in all 
the affairs of Scotland, teſtified diſpleaſure at that 
marriage: but, from the unjuſt and ill- founded 
nature of her complaints, it appears that her ſole 
intention was to reſerve a pretext for quarreling 
with her couſin. Her reſentment was fired by 
ſeeing that Mary had-in England a powerful party 
who laboured to procure her nomination as pre- 
ſumptive heireſs to the crown, and who, in ſpite 
of the intrigues and envious oppoſition of Eliza- 
beth, would have ſucceeded in their object, if 
4 
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Mary had not forfeited the affections of her par- 


tiſans by a conduct which progreſſed from im- 


prudence to criminality. 

Her youthful huſband, after having at firſt 6 
completely won her love and eſteem that ſhe made 
him partner of her authority and obtained for 


him the regal title, betrayed defects which in- 


ſpired the queen with a diſguſt that ſoon ripened 
into averſion. As it ſeldom happens that we 


think ourſelves in the wrong, Darnley took for 


granted that this change of diſpoſition in his con- 
ſort proceeded leſs from the faults with which ſhe 
reproached him, than from her having conceived 
an inclination to ſome other man. His ſuſpi- 
cions fell upon David Rizzio, an Italian muſician, 
whom indeed Mary honoured with her confidence 
to an imprudent degree, but who, though young, 
was ſo deſtitute of beauty as to afford little 
ground for charging her with a criminal paſſion for 
him. ' Nevertheleſs, the envious mortification 
felt by the great nobles on ſeeing all the moſt 


important affairs of ſtate in the hands of ſuch an 


adventurer, enabled the king to find among them 
a band of willing accomplices in the execution 
of the vengeance which he meditated _ his 
wife. 

Though Mary was now in the fixth month of 
pregnancy, the conſpirators, regardleſs of her con- 


dition, furiouſly ruſhed into an apartment where 


Rizzio was at ſupper with the queen and ſeveral 
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other perſons. The king, who had entered the 
oom before them, ſeiſed his wife, and held her 
while the others plunged their daggers into the 
body of her "unfortunate favourite. A deed of 
ſuch atrocity was followed by the public cenſure, 
notwithſtanding the prejudices which were enter- 
tained againſt Mary. The huſband ſaw that it 
was his wiſeſt plan to endeavour to effe& a re- 
conciliation with her : he caſt the whole blame 
of the murder on his accomplices, whom he aban- 
doned to her reſentment. She puniſhed them; 
and mutual good-underſtanding ſeemed to be re- 
ſtored between the royal pair. | 

In due time Mary was delivered of a ſon, 
whoſe birth ſeemed likely to cement the union 
between her and Darnley. But, while they were 
thought to live together on the moſt friendly 
footing, —while the queen perſonally attended her 
fick huſband; whom ſhe had cauſed to be removed 


to a ſolitary houſe, for the purpoſe of keeping him 


at a diſtance from the noiſe of the court—ſud- 
denly, in the dead of the night, a tremen- 
dous noiſe alarmed the whole city of Edinburgh; 
and, on inquiry, it was diſcoyered that the houſe 
inhabited by the king was blown up. His body 
was found in a garden at a ſhort diſtance from 
the ſpot, without contuſion or any other outward 
mark indicative of a violent death. Not a doubt 
was entertained by any individual that the fatal 
Cataſtrophe was the criminal work of the earl of 
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Bothwell, a Scottiſh noble, who had ſucceeded 
Rizzio in Mary's confidence, and the management 
of affairs. As he was much older than the queen, 
and moreover already bound by the matrimonial 
tie, it would be difficult to determine what kind 
of inclination ſhe felt for him. But, not only did 
ſhe refuſe to countenance the imputation caſt on 
him : on the contrary, ſhe offered rewards for the 


detection of the authors of bills which had been 


publicly poſted up in the city, accuſing him of the 
king's murder, and offered none for the diſcovery 
of the murderers. ng | 

This appearance of connivence was already 
more than ſufficient to encourage ſtrong ſuſpicions 
againſt Mary; but ſhe added confirmation to 


them by continuing to live with Bothwell on terms 


of ſcandalous intimacy. At length the public 
learned, that the earl, not thinking himſelf ſafe 


with her at court where he muſt ſtand defenceleſs, 
had carried her off at the head of an armed force, 


and conducted her to the caſtle of Dunbar. Seve- 
ral of the nobles found means to procure the con- 
veyance of a meſſage to her, expreſſive of their 
readineſs to take up arms for the purpoſe of 
liberating her from captivity, She replied, that, 
although violence had been employed in carrying 
her to that fortreſs, ſhe had been ſo well treated 


ſince her arrival that ſhe wiſhed to remain there. 


The conſequence of this reſolution was that 
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Bothwell divorced his wife, and the yur * 
him her huſband. = 

This marriage excited a general cry of indie: 
nation throughout the kingdom. Several noble- 
men formed a confederacy with the view of - waſh: 
ing out their ſovereign's diſgrace in Bothwell's 
blood. He eſcaped from their reſentment, and, 
exerciſing piracy on the ſeas, was made priſoner 
and carried into Norway, where he lived in con- 
fnement ten years, and at length died - frantic. 
The queen fell into the hands of the confederates, 


who placed her in the centre of their army, and 
carried before her a banner diſplaying a painted - 


repreſentation of her huſband Darnley in the ſtate 
in which he had' been found dead in the garden. 
Whenever ſheattempted to turn aſide her eyes from 
that ache, it was ſtill preſented in every direction 
to her view. After an inſulting proceſſion in this 
manner, they confined her in the caſtle of 
Lochlevin, and compelled her to reſign the crown 
to her ſon Who was not more than two years old. 
In ſigning the deed by which ſhe abdicated the 
lovereignty, ſhe bedewed it with her tears no 
good proof of her willingneſs to execute it. Ac- 
cordingly ſhe did not hefitate to revoke it as ſoon 
8 ſhe had an opportunity. And now, as if the 
diſpoſitions of men were changed by a change of 
circumſtances, ſhe found partiſans even among 
thoſe who had been her bittereſt enemies. By 
their aid ſhe eſcaped from her te and levied 
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an army. Her uncle: the earl of Murray had been 
appointed regent. Though his birth was illegiti. 
mate, yet there exiſts not a doubt, that the ear], 
ſeeing no other bar between him and the throne 
than a helpleſs infant and a degraded woman, 
ſuffered his ambition to aſpire to the ſovereignty, 
He attacked his niece, and defeated her troops, 
Their diſcomfiture was complete ; and the unfor- 
tunate Mary, being reduced to the alternative of 
ſurrendering to her victorious uncle or throy- 
ing herſelf under the protection of queen Eliza- 
beth, preferred the choice of an aſylum in Eng. 
land. 7 
This reſolution was the height of imprudence, 
if indeed it be true, that, during the more proſ- 
perous days of her reign in Scotland, when ber 
couſin Elizabeth undertook to adviſe her, Mary 
had written to her, in anſwer, the ironical letter 
recorded by ſome hiſtorians, in which ſhe ſpeaks 
| do the Engliſh queen on the licentiouſneſs of her 
| 33 P Private life, on her affectation of virtue, and even 
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her corporeal imperfections, in a ſtyle which wo- 
men never pardon. To this let us add that Mary 
poſſeſſed in reality all thoſe attractive perſonal ac- 
compliſhments to which Elizabeth formed only 
unfounded pretenſions ; that the former derived 
from her birth an unqueſtionable claim to the 
crown of England, whereas Elizabeth's title was 
liable to be conteſted in conſequence of her bal: 
tardy. How powerful ſuch incentives to, hatred 
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and jealouſy! They ſufficiently account for the 
conduct of the Engliſh queen toward her couſin. 
Elizabeth's policy did not ſuffer her imme- 
diately to ſhow her ill-will to Mary. She ordered 
that the fugitive princeſs ſhould be received in her 
dominions with all the reſpe& due to her rank : 
but when the latter requeſted her protectreſs's 
permiſſion to viſit her in perſon, Elizabeth's deli- 
cacy revolted againſt granting that favour to her 
unfortunate relative until ſhe ſhould have juſtifi- 
ed herſelf reſpecting her huſband's murder. The 
Scottiſh queen did not come off with- honour 
from the. conferences held for the purpoſe of 
clearing up that tranſaction. Inſtead of directly 
replying to the charges as they had promiſed to do, 
her counſel, finding themſelves cloſely prefled, 
eluded the ſubject by aſſerting, that, as an inde- 
pendent ſovereign, ſhe was not bound to acknow- 
ledge the juriſdiction of any tribunal an evaſion 
which | furniſhed Elizabeth with a pretext for 
putting her couſin into cuſtody, 

The natural pride of the Scots was ſeverely 
hurt by this illegal detention of their queen. 
Even among the Engliſh, many perſons were in- 
cenſed at ſuch treatment of her who ought to have 
been ſeated on their throne, or who was at leaſt 
the preſumptive heireſs to it. Confederacies were * 
formed for her deliverance. To ſome of theſe 
the captive princeſs gave her ſanction; of others 
ſhe barely had a knowledge, which in ſome in- 
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accuſation againſt her. Each new diſcovery ſup- 
plied Elizabeth with an additional pretence for 
ſtraitening her couſin's confinement. She re- 
moved her from priſon to priſon, drenching the 
ſcaffolds meanwhile: with the blood of her rea] 
or pretended accomplices, with the view that 
the puniſhment of the alleged crime might ſub- 


ſtantiate its reality in the minds of the public, 


and convince them of Mary's participation in it. 
For ſome time Mary continued to write to her 
couſin, and to ſolicit her pity by affecting letters. 
But, finding her entreaties anſwered in a pedantic 
and haughty ſtrain, ſhe renounced all further ſup- 
plication, and reſigned herſelf to her fate. Eliza- 
beth too grew weary of exhibiting to both nations 
the extraordinary ſpectacle of a queen accuſed 
but not convicted, and ſtill nevertheleſs detained 
a priſoner, leſs on account of any crime commit- 
ted by her than of the miſchief which ſhe might 
be capable of doing. At length, after a captivity 
of eighteen years, a conſpiracy aroſe; in which all 
the neceſſary ingredients of criminality were com- 
bined attempts to excite inſurrections in Eng- 
land ſeduction of ſeveral nobles of high rank 
correſpondence with foreign potentates, eſpecially 
the king of Spain and the pope, the avowed 
enemies of 3 even a plot — 
ber life. 

In ſupport of the en many letters were 


ſlances ſhe acquired only from what was ſaid in 
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produced, and ſome oral teſtimonies. In anſwer to 
that part of the charge which concerned the con- 


ſpiracy againſt the peace of the kingdom, Mary 
coolly obſerved that it had not been in her power to 
prevent her well-wiſhers from giving her a proof of 
their affect ion by endeavouring to reſcue her from 
captivity, and that, as to her own part, ſhe con- 
ceived herſelf authoriſed by the law of nature to 
ſeek every poſſible mean of recovering, her liberty, 
With reſpe& to the plot againſt Elizabeth's life, 


ſhe formally denied all knowledge of it, and main 


tained that the letters relating to it, which were 
preſented to her as written by herſelf, were forged— 


that the other evidence adduced againſt her either 


was fictitious or had been extorted from the wit- 
neſſes by the fear of the rack. She demanded 
that they ſhould be confronted with her, being 
perſuaded that they could not poſſeſs ſufficient 
impudence to perſiſt in their depoſitions in her 
preſence.” 

dhe was informed in reply that the law of high- 
treaſon did not allow a compliance with that re- 
quiſition: and thus, being conſidered as convicted, 
ſhe was condemned to loſe her head. Elizabeth 
ſned tears in ſigning the warrant for her exe- 
cution. Mary courageouſly ſubmitted to the 
fatal ſtroke: ſhe ſaid and we may reaſonably be- 
lieye that ſhe ſpoke as ſhe thought that death 
was a bleſſing, inaſmuch as it releaſed her from 
al her miſeries. She periſhed in the forty · fifth 
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year of her age: and, if we except the period of 
| her childhood with the time which ſhe ſpent in 
l | France, above one half of her life was clouded by 
misfortune. No princeſs of her age ſurpaſſed her in 
grace and elegance ; none equaled her in im- 
prudence. She was puniſhed for a crime of which 
ſhe had not been guilty ; the divine providence 
having thus reſerved for her, after eighteen years 
of ſufferings, that puniſhment, if not for the 
murder of her huſband, at leaſt for her indiffe. 
rence reſpecting the execrable crime committed 
againſt him by others. This awful leffon of al- 
mighty juſtice was given to ſovereigns in the year 

I 587. | 
James vl, We ought to date the commencement of James 
. 4367. the Sixth's reign from the moment when his mo- 
ther abdicated the ſovereignty and reſigned to 
him the crown, before he had yet exceded the 
ſecond year of his age. The parliament had ap- 
pointed, as regent of the kingdom and guardian 
to the young monarch, his mother's baſtard uncle 
the earl of Murray. Under all the diverſified 
calamities which befell his niece, the regent af. 
fected toward her the ſeverity of a rigid cenſor: 
but he teſtified great regard for his young ward. 
His ambiguous conduct, and eſpecially the tame- 
neſs with which he acquieſced in Mary's captivity 
when by a little firmneſs he might have reſcued 
her from it, have encouraged the idea that he was 
not ſorry to ſee himſelf freed from the obſtacle 
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which her preſence might have oppoſed to his 
ambitious views, being ſure of having in his own 
power to remove, whenever he pleaſed, the re- 
maining impediment—a helpleſs child. In the 
midſt of theſe projects, if ſuch he entertained, 
Murray was ſuddenly cut off by aſſaſſination in 
conſequence of a private feud. Emancipated 
from his hands, James paſſed the ſequel of his 
minority in thoſe of ſeveral ſucceſſive guardians, 
who ſupplanted each other in the regency, and ob- 
tained poſſeſſion of it themſelves. 

Arrived at the age of majority, James did not 
become more independent. The pretenſions of 
the great families, thoſe of the puritanic clergy, 
the intrigues of Elizabeth, and the authority which 
ſhe had arrogated to herſelf over every branch of 
the adminiſtration, kept him depreſſed in con- 
ſtant thraldom, inſomuch that he ſcarcely ven- 
tured to complain of the judicial murder of his 
mother Mary. On that ſubject the Engliſh 
queen anſwered him by a haughty and pedantic 
letter, which contained not ſo much an apology 
for the unjuſtifiable tranſaction, as an admonitory 
caution to regulate his conduct with greater 
prudence than his deceaſed parent. The fear of 
offending a deſpotic princeſs in whoſe hands his 
fortune reſted, and who poſſeſſed the power of 
conferring on him the Engliſh crown or excluding 
him from its poſſeſſion, induced him to ſubmit to 
that inſult : and he bore it the more patiently as 
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the firſt intelligence of Mary's execution had pro. 
voked among the Scots, they ſhowed little in- 
clination to ſecond by active exertions the efforts 
4 his reſentment. 

He waited therefore, with mile deference 


| bo: Elizabeth's will, until her death ſhould render 


him independently ſovereign as well in his own 
realm as in England. He obtained the crown of 
the latter kingdom without difficulty, in right of 
his grand- mother Margaret, eldeſt daughter to 


Henry VII. That event took place in 160, 


when he united under his ſceptre both kingdoms, 
which have ſince that period continued jointly 
ſubject to the ſame monarchs. From that union 


Scotland reaped the two - fold advantage of being 
reheved from thoſe perpetual wars which ſhe had 


to ſuſtain againſt England, and thoſe civil broils 
which the nobles, too powerful to be controled 
by the king, inceſſantly excited in her own bo- 


ſom, to the great detriment of the people. 


With reſpe& to the princes of the Stuart ſa- 
mily, their fate preſents a phænomenon ſo ſingular 
in hiſtory, that it will not be improper to collect, 


as in a picture, the principal circumſtances into a 
ſingle point of view. For that purpoſe we will 


borrow the pencil of an author eminently ſucceſs- 
Wh in Tuck ſketches *._ | 


* Voltaire, « oa, de FOE XIV. * 
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« The firſt Scottiſh monarch of the Stuart race, 


James I, after having lived twenty years a pri- 


« ſoner in England, died aſſaſſinated by his own 
& ſubjects. James II periſhed in a combat againſt 
« the Engliſh. James III, impriſoned by his 
people, was killed by the rebels in an engage- 
« ment. James IV diſappeared in a battle which 
« he loſt. His grand-daughter Mary, after having 
« Janguiſhed eighteen years in captivity, was be- 
« headed in England. Mary's grandſon Charles I, 
« being ſold by the Scots and condemned to 
« death by the Engliſh, terminated his exiſtence 
on a ſcaffold. His ſon James, the Second of 
« England and the Seventh of Scotland, was ex- 
«© pelled from his three kingdoms ; and, to em- 
e bitter the cup of his calamities, he heard even 
the birth of his ſon called in queſtion. That 
«* ſon attempted to regain the throne of his an- 
© ceſtors, but with no other ſucceſs than that of 
% occaſioning the death of his friends under the 
“ hands of the executioner : and we have ſeen. 
the young prince Charles-Edward, who in vain 
© united the virtues of his progenitors with the 
“courage of John Sobieſki his maternal grand- - 
© fire, perform exploits and endure diſtreſſes the 
* moſt remote from credibility. If any thing can 
* juſtify the opinion of thoſe who believe in a 
* fatality whoſe influence no created being can 


_ © eſcape, it is that un- interrupted ſeries of mis- 


* fortunes which perſecuted the race of the Stuarts 
* during a period of above three centuries.” 
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| IRELAND. 
3 — de The iſle of Ireland preſents the figure of an 
| weſtern egg, with the exception of ſome inequalities where 


England and its ſides open into a multitude of excellent havens. 
Its ſize is about half that of England. The foil 
is fertile, and abundant in all the neceſſaries of 
life. Its principal wealth conſiſts. in its rich 
paſtures. It is not deficient in mineral produc. 
tions, and furniſhes an eaſy ſupply of iron and 
lead, The country is diverſified with extenſive 
lakes, fine rivers, hot ſprings, and petrifying 
waters. The mountains, not very elevated, are 
well clothed with wood. The race of wolves is 
there totally extin& ; nor are any venemous crea- 
tures to be found in the iſland. It is even 
faid that the latter ſuddenly 1 when brought 
into it. | 

The Iriſh are in general tall ad robuſt. Their 
antiquarians derive the nation's origin from a 
Spaniſh colony who are ſaid to have landed in the 
country a thouſand years antecedent to the 
Chriſtian era, under the conduct of a chief called 
Milefius, from whom the Inſh derived the name 


of Milefians. Thoſe writers acknowledge however * 
that the country previouſly contained other in- 1 
habitants, even giants, groſs 1dolaters. Not con- 

tent with paying adoration to the ſun and moon th 


and other celeſtial bodies, they moreover wor- 1 
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ſhiped houſehold utenſils and the implements of 
huſbandry, in commemoration, no doubt, of the 
perſons to whom they were indebted for their 
original invention. To that worſhip ſucceeded 
the religion of the Druids, derived probably from 
Gauliſh immigrants who ſettled among them. 
Like the Scots, they had bards, whoſe poems were 
ſung. Their marriages were celebrated in public, 
and attended with ceremonies ſuited to inſpire a 
reſpe& for the conjugal union. Muſic was held 


in high eſteem among them ; and they contended 


for the prize in that accompliſhment at their 
public feſtivals ; on which occaſions alſo the ſu- 
periority in martial exerciſes was honoured with 
crowns. The Iriſh pretend that they had written 
hiſtories ſeven hundred years before the birth of 
Chriſt ; that men recommendable by their virtues 
nere employed by the nation to compoſe them, 
and that their productions were ſubjected to the 
examination of a general afſembly Accordingly 
their writers preſent us with a regular ſeries of 
kings anterior to our vulgar zra—lſeventy-ſix in 
number whom they deſignate by name and ſur- 
name, and whoſe genealogies they deduce : but 
the annals of that remote period ſcarcely furniſh 
any facts which appear entitled to a place in 
hiſtory. (8 | 

About the ſeventieth year of our Lord, while 


the Mileſian tribe ſtill enjoyed the government, 


a civil war broke out between the nobles and the 
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| plebeians. The former claimed their defcent from X 
1 6 the Spaniſh chiefs and ſoldiers who had made the 8 
conqueſt; and they held under an iron yoke, a; | 
vaſſals and ſlaves, the reſt of the nation, conſiſting 


| of artiſans and workmen, the poſterity of the 
| | original inhabitants or of other fervile races why . 
{| had ſucceſſively eſtabliſhed themſelves in Ireland. a 
m As the opprefled multitude were fuperior in num- 0 
ber, they vanquiſhed the Mileſians, and expelled h 
| the king together with his nobles : but the vic. F 
| torious crowd could never agree in the choice ofa e 
Jl government. After ſeveral years of diſturbances, 
ul the plebeians . recalled the deſcendents of the a 
| nobles, and alſo the heir of their former monarch, h 
whom they replaced on the throne. d 
\f| In the teſtament of one of their kings who lived th 
| in the ſecond century, we find an enumeration of ſo 
| legacies which give us an idea of the arts of at 
utility and luxury then cultivated in Ireland, b 
After a partition of his kingdom among his ſons, fh 
he bequeaths to them ſhips of burden—emboſlled ſy 
bucklers in their caſes. embroidered with gol and to 
filyer—gold-hilted ſwords of exquiſite workman- wi 
ſhip—chanots with their harneſs—golden cups th 
caſks of yew—fifty-pied horſes: withi their bits and ge 
bridle-ornaments ef braſs— gaming tables of pre- ni 
cious wood, cheſs-boards with their men, back- lar 
gammon- tables, all carved, fringed, and gilt fifty int 


brazen balls, with maces and cues of the ſame pet 
metal, and playing-tables,, for the uſe of the IM no 
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athlets, probably a kind of billiard- tables, for 
which thoſe ponderous inſtruments were in- 
tended—cloaks of ſtuffs of different colours, 
y ſaffron-coloured military ſtandards 
blazing with gold - copper kettles-pleaſure-horſes 
in great number, all completely capariſoned 
a hundred cows {potted with white, each accom- 
panied by her calf, and coupled in pairs with 
brazen yokes. We omit: the houſehold furniture 
and agricultural implements, the real riches, but 
common to all ages and all countries. 

I the Iriſh kings had divided their treaſures 
done among their children, their monarchy would 
have preſented a formidable union: but they alſo 
divided their provinces, to make proviſion for 
their ſons. Perhaps they originally eſtabliſhed 
ſome kind of ſubordination among thoſe princes, 
ind a dependence of the others on their eldeſt 
brother, or on him who inherited the principal 
ſhare, From appearances, we even have reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that Ireland was long governed according 
to the ſyſtem eſtabliſhed in Germany; the monarch 
who poſſeſſed the capital bearing ſome analogy to 
the emperor—the others, to the electors; and 
general aſſemblies being held, which took cog- 
niſance of all affairs concerning the nation at 
lage. As well might we attempt to digeſt chaos 
into order, as undertake the taſk of tracing the 
pedigrees and ſucceſſions of thoſe different princes : 
nor could we, without inceflant repetitions, relate 
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their wars againſt 'each other, which were for the 
moſt part only predatory incurſions and deſultory 
attacks. The other occurrences which are fe. 
corded under their reigns do not afford matter of 
much greater importance. 

Chriſtianiſm penetrated into Ireland ſo early 
as the commencement of the ſecond century: and 
it 1s ſaid to have fructified there to ſuch a degree 


à to be productive of a great crop of ſaints who 


tranſplanted themſelves to England, and even to 
France. There are few countries where monaſteries 
were more numerous, or filled with greater num- 
bers of inmates : but the moſt flouriſhing era of 
monachiſm in Ireland was about the middle df 
the fifth century, the time when the goſpel wa 
preached by the celebrated faint Patric, the 
apoſtle of the Iriſh. A judgement may be formed 
of the zeal of the people from an incident which 
happened to one of their kings. That prince 
was in the act of receiving baptiſm from a 
biſhop : the prelate, during his ptous exhortation, 
leaning on his paſtoral ſtaff which was pointed 
with iron, pierced with it the king's foot: the 
neophyte remained motionleſs without betraying 
the ſlighteſt ſenſation of pain. Why did you 


* not complain?“ aſked the aſtoniſhed miffionary, 


as ſoon as he had perceived the effect of his own 
inadvertende.—* Becauſe,” replied the monarch, 
« I conceived that to be a part of the cere- 
« mony.” ele 


ET. At 1 n 8 
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In the middle of the ninth century the Danes 
made an irruption into Ireland, and rendered 
themſelves maſters of a part of the country. Tur- 
geſius, their chief, with the view of ſecuring his 
conqueſt, placed 1n each province a king, in each 
diſtrict a captain, in each monaſtery an abbot, in 
each village a ſubaltern, and in each of the princi- 
pal houſes a ſoldier, all Danes. Melachlin, one 
of the princes of thoſe conquered tracts of country, 
was, like the others, ſubjected to that diſgraceful 
ſervitude, and thought himſelf happy that the 
foreign uſurper ſuffered him to enjoy the poſſeſſion 
of his palace, where he occafionally honoured him 
with a viſit. In one of thoſe viſits Turgeſius ſaw 
Melcha the daughter of Melachlin, became en- 
amoured of her, and explicitly ſignified to her 
father his deſire of having her among the number 


of his concubines. The Iriſh chief, who would 


perhaps not have been averſe to her legitimate 
union with the Dane, felt horror at the propoſal: 
but, diſſembling his indignation, he only requeſted 
of the tyrant that his daughter might be allowed 
to take with her, as companions, fifteen young wo- 
men of her own nation. This arrangement could 
not fail to prove agreeable to Turgeſius, ſince he 


had fifteen captains, for whom proviſion was thus 


made equally as for himſelf. The condition being 
granted, Melachlin diſguiſed in virginal attire 


fifteen beardleſs young men, whom he armed with 


poignards. Theſe, being introduced to the Daniſh 
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officers, killed each his man, and, repairing in a 
body to Melcha, reſcued her from the urgent 
efforts of the profligate Turgeſius. They ſeiſed 
himſelf, conducted him in ignominious proceſſion 
through the principal ſcenes of his tyranny, and 
drowned him in a lake. The Danes were now 


' maffacred on every fide; and Melachlin, whoſe 


prudence had cauſed that revolution, mounted the 
throne; which his family continued to occupy 
until the reign of Melachlin the Second, at the 
beginning of the eleventh century. , - 

The Danes inceſſantly added freſh fuel to the 
wars in Ireland by pouring ſucceſſive re-inforce- 


ments of troops into the country. Melachlin, 
being deſtitute of military talents, was by the 


Iriſh deemed unfit to govern them at a time when 


it was neceffary to be conſtantly in arms to repel 


thoſe foreign invaders. Repreſentation was made 
to him that he ought to content himſelf with his 
little paternal kingdom, without pretending to 
retain the principal crown which conferred on him 
a kind of authority over the other monarchs. He 


acquieſced in a meaſure which he would perhaps 


have been unable to prevent; and Brian was 
peaceably appointed his fucceflor. The new 
ſovereign held a general aſſembly to ſanction the 
wiſe laws which he promulgated. He re-eſtabliſhed 
the former public ſchools, founded ſome new in 
addition, erected fortrefſes, conſtrued bridges 
and roads, took pains to make commerce flouriſh, 
| "i 
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and; for the purpoſe of remedying the confuſion 


cauſed in families by the identity of names, or- 
ined that the fathers and children and relatives. 


ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by ſurnames. _ 

While his cares were engaged by theſe. uſeful 
inſtitutions, the imprudence of one of his ſons 
gave riſe to a confederacy of ſeveral other kings 
againſt him. The young man had inſulted one of 
ther even in his father's court; Brian perhaps 
did not poſſeſs ſufficient firmneſs to compel him 
to make reparation for the inſult. It was reſented 
by the other monarchs, who took part with their 
offended compeer ; and hoſtilities enſued. Me- 
lachlin, who had been ſuperſeded in the para- 
mount ſovereignty, levied troops in imitation of 
the others, and advanced to the field of battle: 
but he remained inactive during the engagement, 
not fiding with either party. This neutrality was 
not unproductive of effect: it proved advan- 
tageous to the confederate chiefs; and victory 
declared in their favour. Brian did not long ſur- 
tire the diſgrace of his defeat; and the league of 
the Lriſh kings; now reconciled to Melachlin in 
conſideration of his late inaction, replaced him on 
the principal throne from which they had before 


obliged him to deſcend. He wote the crown, ; 


with the reputation of a good prince, until his 
death, Which happened in the year 1022. After 
him, no monarch in Ireland enjoyed a predominant 
authority over the other kings. Even thoſe who 
vol. Ix. 1 
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wore the diadem in particular diſtricts are deſig. 


nated by an Iriſh term TOY king with fe. 
« luctance.“. | 
That cuſtom however was not invariably free 


from exception, ſince we find, at the cloſe of the 


twelfth century, a paramount ſovereign, named 


Roderic O'Connor: Duting his reign, Dervorghal, 


daughter of the king of Meath, was forced by her 


father to give her hand to O'Ruarc king of 


Breffny ; but ſhe reſerved her heart for Dermod, 


ſon of the king of Leinſter. After her lover had 
been raiſed to the throne by the death of his fa- 


ther, ſhe took advantage of her huſband's abſence, 
and cauſed herſelf to be carried off by Dermod, 


who bore away his fair prize to Leinſter. O'Ruarc 


applied to Roderic to aſſiſt him in procuring ſa- 
tisfaction for that inſult. The latter having af 
ſembled the other kings, they all with joint forces 


attacked the raviſher. Dervorghal was re-taken, 
and confined in a convent ; and Dermod, expelled 


from his kingdom, ſought refuge in England. 
The ambition of the Engliſh had long medi- 


tated the conqueſt of the neighbouring ifland, 
where they already poſſeſſed ſome ſettlements. 


Dermod made to the reigning monarch Henry II 


an offer of performing homage to him for his 
dominions if he would aſſiſt him to recover them. 
The Engliſh king agreed to the propoſal, and ſent 


troops to Ireland. But, from the very moment of 
his . be plainly * ſhowed that 1 did not 
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intend to reſt ſatisfied with the vaſſalage of a 
ſingle prince. Two bulls from the pope, which 


he cauſed to be proclaimed, enjoined him to re- 
form the manners of the Iriſh, and to ſupport 
among them the Chriſtian religion. It was already 


in a more flouriſhing ſtate in Ireland than in 
England: wherefore thoſe bulls could only have 
been intended as a pretext to give a colour of 
plauſibility to his invaſion. Henry derived the 
greateſt advantage from them. 

The Iriſh kings united under Roderic in op- 
poſition to Dermod and his Engliſh ally. The 
latter diſunited them by inſidious propoſitions. 
The chiefs who ſubmitted to the performance 
of homage to him were favourably treated, and 
ſaw their ſtates enjoy tranquillity, while thoſe of 
their neighbours were ravaged with fire and ſword. 
After he had thus haraſſed them, Henry made them 
a tender of his protection, which they conſented 
to purchaſe at the expenſe of the defired homage. 
Roderic for ſome time ſingly aſſerted the inde- 
pendence of the Iriſh crown, but was at length 
compelled to yield hke the others. By his ſub- 
miſſion, Henry became lord paramount of Ire- 


land in the year 1172. Nevertheleſs, it was only by 
| flow degrees, and in proportion as the different 


royal families became extinct, that the Engliſh 
kings acquired in Ireland an authority uncon- 
troled indeed, but not un-oppoſed by reclama- 
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8 5 Thoſe monarchs employed every poſſible: mean 
to bend under their yoke the proud heads 


of the Iriſh who were impatient of ſubjection to 


a foreign power. Inſtead of their former kings, 
they gave them princes, dukes, lords: juſtices, and 
in proceſs of time a vice-roy and a parliament, as 


is the caſe at preſent. They have even had re- 
courſe to perſecution and anarchy. To refuſe 
juſtice to the party injured, and to ſcreen the 


offender, has been the ſyſtem of ſome Engliſh 
governors of the iſland. One of them, being re- 
proved by his royal maſter for having neglected to 


puniſh the perpetrator of a deteſtable murder, ſaid 


to him in reply, © Suffer the rebels to cut each 


b other's throats. While they are quarreling 
„ among themſelves, they will not make war 
againſt you: and it is ſo much gained for your 


< treaſury.” If we were to meaſure the blood 
ſpilled by Elizabeth's orders, that which flowed 
under the ſword. of Cromwell, the torrents poured 
out from the veins as well of the catholics who 
ſuffered on account of their religion, as of the 
partiſans of the Stuart race who were ever ready 


to take up arms in favour of that unfortunate 


family, we ſhould be ſurpriſed that a drop of 
Iriſh blood yet remains, and that the nation has 


not become totally extinct. But, notwithſtand- 
ing the identity of their ſovereign, and the civil 


and commercial intereſts which unite the Iriſh 
with the Engliſh people, there {till ſubſiſts be- 
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tween them a national animoſity, ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed. in their words, and frequently even in 


their looks. 1 Of2 | 
AMERICA, | YR al | 
* the year 1492, Chriſtopher 9 a America, | 
native of Genoa, employed in the ſervice of Fer- arai nd 
dinand and Iſabella, king and queen of Caſtile and — ror 
Arragon, « diſcoyered the weſtern hemiſphere, which — 


received the name of Welt India, becauſe it was — 


thought to conſtitute a part of that tract of Aſia 
known under the general name of India. Amerigo 
Veſpucci, a Florentine, viſited thoſe regions after 
Columbus, but was the firſt to give a public 
relation of the diſcovery. As that work bore 
his name, people accuſtomed themſelves to ſay 
the (“ relation,” the voyage, the © land of 
. Amerigo, and at length, by abbreviation, to 
call the country itſelf America, which name . 
it has retained. It. has alſo been, and ſtill con- [1 
tinues to be, called the new world, ” an appel- | 
lation which 18 ſtrictly appropriate, becauſe in | 
effect every object there is new to the traveler 
from the three other parts of the globe. The ſj 
indigenous inhabitants are beardleſs: the quadru- l 
peds of the ſame ſpecies with ours are inferior in ll 
ſe: thoſe which we. tranſport: thither are ſeen 

to degenerate : the ferocious animals, even .the 

lion, are leſs courageous than in the 0:4 world, 
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On the contrary, the venemous inſects and rep- 
tiles attain an aſtoniſhing r 

From the condor, which is the larpeſ and 
ſtrongeſt and boldeſt of the feathered tribe, to 


the fly-bird which is the ſmalleſt, the Ameri. 


can birds all ſhine with a rich variety of plumage. 


Even the ſhells, tinted by the pencil of Nature, diſ. 


eee play a brilliancy which attracts our unwearied ad. 


dinand and 


oy wy miration. That vaſt extent of land embraces all the | 
, "inch different climates. Its mountains are the higheſt 

in the univerſe; : its rivers are the greateſt, and 
navigable for hundreds of leagues into the in- 


terior of the country. Finally, Nature ſeems to 
have taken a pleaſure 1 in making the centre of that 
extenſive continent the repoſitory of her treaſures, 
the mines of gold and 'filver and precious ſtones 


—and enriching its ſurface with ſugar, cocoa, co- 


chineal, indigo, tobaccs, various falutary plants 

and the "oft  deliciois fruits. 0. hp 
It is more than probable that the ancients had 

a knowledge of the weſtern hemiſphere; at leaſt 


it is certain that they ſuſpected its exiſtence. 


Columbus acquired a conviction of the fact by the 
ſtrength: of his own genius, from the hints which 


he collected, and from his deep reflexions on the 


ſpherical figure of the earth: but he found a dif- 
ficulty in approving his opinion to his contem- 
Poraries : nor was it till after repeated contradic- 


tions and Tao that he obtained from Fer- 
bella 12 ſuccours requiſite for the 
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proſecution of the diſcoveries which he meditated. 
During his navigation he experienced all the mor- 
tifications/and all the dangers which may naturally 
be expected by thoſe who proceed as it were in 
the dark, and are accompanied by a ſet of men 
whom they cannot | inſpire with confidence by 
holding forth to them vague and uncertain hopes. 
His crew, alternately indocile and ſubmiſſive, 


afforded. him cauſe of inceſſant diſquietude; an 


ertot in their courſe diſconcerting them, the fight 
of land reviving their courage. Amid ſuch agi- 
tations he reached the firſt of the Bahama iſlands, 
to which he gave the name of San- Salvador, an ap- 
pellation importing that he conſidered it as a a- 
viour, of whoſe aſſiſtance he ſtood in great need. 
He there refreſhed himſelf and his followers : he 
viſited ſome adjacent ifles, built a fort in one of 
them which he named Hiſpaniola, and, after 
having ſtationed in it a garriſon, returned to 
Spain with a quantity of gold and ſome of the 
natives of the country—irrefragable proofs of the 
exiſtence of that new world, and of the ad- 
vantages that might be derived from it. 

The court, being flattered by the hopes which 
this diſcovery encouraged, conferred on Columbus 
the title of admiral, and furniſhed him with a 
ſquadron whoſe force indicated increaſing con- 
dence. But, on reviſiting Hiſpaniola in 1493, 
he found that his colony had been deſtroyed. 
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hy the Indians, that the latter attacked 
them, and overpowered: them by ſuperiority of 
number. Columbus learned theſe : particulars 
from a cacique or king - whoſe. friendſhip, he had 
won during his former reſidence in the iſland, 
He rebuilt the fort, and placed in it a more 
numerqus garriſon under the command of his 
brother Bartholomew: then, after having dif. 
covered ſeveral other iſlands and aſſured himſelf 
by. well-founded. conjectures that a continent lay 
beyond them, he returned to Spain to excite ad- 
ditional hopes“ But he was now ſuffered to lan- 
guiſh in tedious expectancy, till at length en- 
abled to proceed on a third voyage in 1498. On 
his arrival at Hiſpaniola, he found the colony in 
A declining condition. "Diſcord had ariten among 
the coloniſts; and they had forced Bartholomew 
to make war on the natives. Cclumbus recon- 
ciled the Spaniards with each other and with the 
Indians: after which he laid the foundation of a 
town which he called San-Domingo, becauſe the 
_ firſt ſtone was placed on a ſunday. The whole 
iſland afterward aſſumed the ſame name. Hay- 
ing nom reſtored, or at leaſt imagining that he 
had reſtored, peace and harmony, Columbus pre- 
pared for the e of the continent, the grand 
object of his wiſhes. eg 
| During the five. years that he had "cu kept in 
ſuſpenſe at the Spaniſh court, and employed in 
ſoliciting the means of proſecuting his enterpriſe, 
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other navigators, tempted: by his ſucceſſes, had 
engaged in the fame. career. Alonzo d'Qjeda was 
ſent out by the merchants. of Seville. He was 
accompanied by John de la Coſa a Biſcayan, and 
the Florentine Amerigo Veſpucci, both well 
killed, in coſmography, and of whom the latter 


bad already ſailed with Columbus. By the aid 


of theſe men, Ojeda diſcovered the continent in 
1499, and landed there: but Columbus had 
already ſailed along its coaſt. In 1500, Alonzo 
Nino, one of his officers, began to carry on com- 
merce there in a private veſſel on his own account 
and that of an aſſociate. In the ſame year, Pin- 
con, another of his officers, paſſed the equinoc- 
tial line, and diſcovered Braſil. The Portugueſe 
aſſert that they landed in that country at the lame 
period under Alvarez Cabral. 

While others were thus availing themſelves of 
Columbus's diſcoveries to proſecute ſimilar enter- 


priſes of their own, he could not venture to quit 


San-Domingo, where the inſubordination of the 


principal Spaniards, of thoſe on whom he had 


conferred the. greateſt favours, ſubjected him to 
numberleſs mortifications. He - tranſmitted to 


Spain his complaints on the ſubject: but his 
preſents to the court had been more productive 


to him of envy than of friendſhip : thoſe indi- 
viduals who had been overlooked in the diſtribu- 
tion were hurt by his forgetfulneſs or negle& ; 
while the others who- had participated his munifi- 
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cence were diſſatis fied with their. reſpective ſhares, 
A report was propagated that he had already 
amaſſed immenſe wealth, that he and his brother 
defranded the king of bis dues, And atgd:with 
deſpotic tyranny toward the Spaniards of the 
colony. In conſequence of theſe aſſertions, which 
were extenſively circulated; Francis Bovadilla was 
ſent over to Sam Domingo with ſevere orders. 

1 Arrived at the place of his deſtination, Boya- 
Gifla diſplayed all. the authority of governor- 
general, with which;the court had inveſted him. 


He took poſſeſſion of the arms and - provifions 


and warlike ſtores im the royal arſonals, liſtened with 


Partial car to the complaints brought forward 
againſt the admiral, ſciſed his property, and, 


without condeſcending to hear his juſtification, 
loaded him and his two brothers with irons, and 


ſent them priſoners to Spain. Alonzo de Valejo, the 
commander of the ſhip which conveyed them, did 
inqt imitate the inhuman conduct of the governor- 
general, but treated the captive brethren with 
great mildnefs,” and made to Columbus the offer 

__ cofttooling him from his fetters. Not“ replied 
the Diſcoverer with generous indignation—* | 

_ eff wear theſe chains! by order of the king and 
- queen; and I will obey that command as] har: 


* obeyed every other which I received from them. 


8 : „ Their will has deprived me of my liberty: their 
will alone can reſtore it to me.“ 


When informed of his arrival, the two ſove- 
| ; | | 
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had received: they gave immediate orders for his 


releaſe, admitted him to their preſence, kindly 


liſtened to him, conſoled him, and, on a requeſt 
which he made, notwithſtanding: his great age, 
that they ſhould intruſt him with the condu& of 

another expedition, they promiſed to gratify him 
in that reſpe& ſo ſoon as a new governor, ' whom 
they were preparing to ſend to San-Domingo, 
ſhould have rendered to them an account of the 
ſtate of affairs in that iſland. 

The governor's report proving entirely favour- 
able to the admiral, their majeſties gave him the 
command of a ſquadron. Returned to 'San- 
Domingo in 1502, Columbus had the confola- 
tion-of ſeeing Bovadilla and his other enemies put 


on ſhip-board and carried off to Spain. He then 


undertook to diſcover and examine the coaſts of 
the continent, in one part of which he laid the 
foundations of a fort. It is true he afterward 
abandoned the ſpot ; but this attempt inſures to 
Columbus the honour of priority in the diſcovery, 


and a pre-eminence over the other navigators | 


who did no more than follow whither he had led 
the way. There is no ſpecies of contrariety which 
the admiral did not ſuffer in this laſt Voyage. 
His veſfels were wrecked on the coaſt of Jamaica: 


his crews mutinied ; and he ſaw himſelf on the point 
of being condemned to terminate his days in the 


midſt of the ſavages. But his prudence and fortitude 
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"a firmneſs enabled him to triumph over all 
thoſe difficulties. On his return to San- Domingo, 
he experienced nought but indifference from the 
Spaniſh colony who were indebted to him for 


their exiſtence. When, after his return home, 


he attempted - to complain to Ferdinand, the 
monarch coldly heard the complaints of an old 
man with whoſe further aſſiſtance he could now 


- diſpenſe in deriving full benefit from his paſt 


ſervices... Diſguſted with the ingratitude of man- 
kind, the Diſcoverer retired to Valladolid, where 


he died in 1506. After his death, thoſe honours 


were conferred on him which . bern refuſed to 


Ny —- his life. 

The firſt, circumſtance that Fg the atten- 
tion of, the navigators, eſpecially of Columbus 
was that the inhabitants of the countries which 


they had diſcovered. were quite a new race of 


men, who had not +the.moſt, diſtant, idea of the 


objects now, preſented to their view, , They con- 


ſidered the ſhips as ſea ; monſters, the horſemen as 


_ centaurs inſeparably united with their horſes. They 


viewed, with the utmoſt ſurpriſe, their , Spaniſh 
viſitants, their beards, their arms, their dreſs. Sim- 
ple and ignorant as children, they received with 
tranſport the trifling preſents which were offered 


to them —glaſs beads, bells, little mirrors; and, 
in return for theſe, they gave their ear-pendents, 
gold rings, pearls, and precious ſtones when they 


happened to have any. They followed out to ſea 
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the generous diſpenſers of thoſe baubles, and ſwam 
after their ſhips to obtain more. But when, 
either for the purpoſe of checking their impor- 
tunity or through other motives, a muſket-ſhot 
was fired, they fled in affright, like a flock of birds. 
Their terror was at its utmoſt height on hearing 
the report of a cannon : they proſtrated themſelves 


on the earth; and, if any of their number, ſtruck. 


with the ball, crept away bleeding or fell motion- 
ſes to the ground, they viewed as gods thoſe 
powerful beings who handled the lightning and 
bade death to overtake them at a diſtance. _ 


Their manners and cuſtoms alſo afforded ſub- 


jet of obſervation. In Hiſpaniola or San- 
Domingo, Columbus found a regular govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed, with a king or cacique who 
was much reſpected by his ſubjects. They were 
white, poliſhed, of middle ſize but ſtrong- 
built, their noſtrils wide, their foreheads ſmooth 
and high. Columbus had reaſon to believe that 
the cacique whom he firſt ſaw had others ſubor- 
dinate to him. According to the account which 
the Diſcoverer gave to Ferdinand and, Iſabella, 
they dwelt in houſes. of ſtone or painted wood, 
and had images called cemis, which they con- 
ſidered as tutelar gods, and to which they offered 
ſacrifice. The king was their high prieſt. When 


he deceaſed, his body was dried by the fire to pre- 


ſerve it from putrefaction, and then depoſited in 
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a cave, together with his arms, a ſtore of pro- 


viſions, and the moſt beloved of his wives, who 
all contended for the honour of accompanying hin 
in death. Sick perſons whoſe diſeaſe was found 


| incurable were ſtrangled. 


When a ' phyſician attended a cacique, he was 
himſelf obliged to obſerve the ſame regimen 
which he preſcribed to his patient. When thi 
latter happened to die, the relatives of the de- 
funct interrogated him reſpecting the cauſe of his 
death; and it was pretended, that, by means of cer- 


tain exorciſtic formulæ, he was made to anſwer. If 


his replies tended to inculpate the phyſician, mu- 
tilation or death was the conſequence to the un- 
lucky practitioner. A bad country for the medi- 
cal tribe! where they were forced to fare like 


their patients, and where the dead could tel 
tales! In general the diſcoverers found the ſara- 


ges of all thoſe iſles and coaſts excellent ſw immer 


and expert in handling the oar. Their canoes 


/ 


are uſually hollowed from the trunk of a great 
tree, and conſiſt of a ſingle piece. Their women 
ſpin and weave cotton. The men are all armed 
with clubs and wooden ſwords, which bruiſe, 
break the bones, and ſometimes inflict wounds 
more dangerous than thoſe from edged weapons. 


They are very dextrous in managing the bow, 
and ſhoot with great accuracy of aim. The cruel 
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common among them; and they pretend to 


ſuch Kill in graduating the venom, as to cauſe 


death after one or ſeveral days at their op- 
tion. e | | 
America is divided into two great continents, 
which are joined by a very narrow neck of land 
called the iſthmus of Panama or Darien. 'That 
iſthmus ſeparates the Pacific from the Atlantic 


ocean. Columbus and his 1mitators approached” 


the continent by the latter. After ie ranged. 


over the coaſts, they penetrated into the country, 


whither they were attracted by the allurement of 
gold, which they found in greater abundance as 
they advanced. Thoſe adventurers did not al- 


ways act in concert, but, as it were, rummaged 
the country in ſeveral bands. They ſeparated, 


united again, ſupplanted each other in their re- 
ſpective ſettlements. The conſtant motive of 
their ſeparations was the allurement of gold, and 
the partition of the acquired ſpoil. On occaſion 
of one of thoſe ſcandalous quarrels which hap- 
pened in preſence of the Indians who were aſto- 
niſhed at their diſcords, a young cacique ad- 
dreſſed Balboa, one of the chiefs of the Spaniſh 
adventurers, and, © Gold,” ſaid he, © is an ob- 


ject of too little importance to cauſe diſunion 


* between Chriſtians. However, if you ſet ſo 
* high value on it, I will point out to you a 


province where you will find as much of it as 
you can poſſibly defire. It is only ten days' 
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„ march hence to the weſtern ſea. There the 
« inhabitants have ſhips almoſt as large a3 
yours; and they eat and drink from veſſels of 
cc « gold. 8 | | 
A ſea where new field might be 8 for 
commerce! a nation that ate and drank from 
veſſels of gold! what powerful incentives of exer- 
tion to Balboa! He revived the ardour of his fol- 
lowers, which ſome reverſes had damped. They 
ſcon commenced their march, and proſecuted it 
5 through a thouſand difficulties of every kind 
mountains to be climbed, whoſe tops were 
chilled with freezing cold —ſuffocating heat in 
the plains—rivers and torrents to be croſſed— 
uncertainty of the route and of the diſpoſitions 
of ſo many unknown tribes. Nothing however 
was capable of deterring them from their pur- 
poſe: obedient to the commands of their chief j 
who diſplayed in this enterpriſe the greateſt pru-· T 
dence and firmneſs,” they at length arrived on the / 
- . © ſhore of the Pacific ocean. Balboa there erected . c 
a croſs in token of his taking poſſeſſion of the 1 
8 
a 


country in the name of Ferdinand king of Cal- 
tile. While his main body were repoſing after 
their fatigues, he ſent Francis Pizarro with a de- 
tachment to explore the coaſt and the adjacent hi 
countries: but he previouſly entered a canoe which D 
lie found near the ſhore, and atteſted his com- of 
panions that he was the _ INS? who had C 
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In effect he is to be conſidered as the founder of | | 
the colony of Darien, of which even the misfor- 
tunes proved uſeful to the progreſs of diſcovery. | 
At firſt it flouriſhed for a ſeaſon. On the report | 

of a nation who “ ate and drank from veſſels of 4 
« gold,” new crowds of Spaniards flocked thither. 
The intrigues. of a cabal deprived Balboa of the 
command; and the governor who was ſent from N 
Spain to ſuperſede him, being jealous of his merit, ö 
harafſed him by various perſecutions, and finally 
ordered him to be decapitated. + But the country 
was not found to contain an abundance of riches 
commenſurate to the greedy expectations of the 
adventurers. The greater number of the ſettlers 
abandoned the colony, and diſperſed in ſearch of 
geater wealth. Some of them furniſhed Velaſ- 
| quez, governor of the iſle of Cuba, with con- 
jectures reſpecting a country of which they only 
5 ranged the coaſts in returning northward to the 
Atlantic; but they ſaid that they had ſeen ſuffi- 
| cient of it to juſtify them in aſſuring him that it 
was inhabited by a civiliſed nation, abounding in 
gold, and with whom he might poſſibly eſtabliſh 
an advantageous commerce. 

Velaſquez burned with, the deſire of rendering 
himſelf independent on the governor-general 
Diego, Columbus's ſon, who, by virtue of his 
olhce, - exerciſed authority over the governor of 
Cuba. He flattered himſelf, that, by forming a 
ſettlement on the main land, he would of courte 
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be emancipated from all ſubje&ion to the com. 
mander of the iflands ; for which reaſon he coun. 
tenanced the exploratory excurſions on the con. 
tinent. When, from the accounts brought back 


to him, he had acquired a certainty that the en- 


terpriſe was practicable, he ſought a man who 
- ſhould unite prudence with intrepidity, and in 


whom he particularly wiſhed to find a ſubmiſſive 


| obedience to his orders, with a diſpoſition: to 


evince his gratitude to his benefa&or. Velaſquez, 
thinking he had diſcovered the defired qualifics 
tions in Ferdinand Cortez, appointed him to 
conduct the expedition. In few days the nen 
commander had made his * and com- 
menced his march. 


MEXICO. 


2 Cox rEZ was denn at Medelin, 


a ſmall town of Eftremadura. His father de. 
ſtined him for the profeffion- of the law, and had 


planned his education with that view. But the 
genius of the youth impelling him to military 
purſuits, he was on the point of ſetting out to 
make his firſt eſſay in arms on the plaits of Italy 
under the celebrated Gonzalvo de Cordoya, when 


a fall, which he ſuffered in attempting to ſcale 
his miſtreſs's window, cauſed him to loſe the 


opportunity of embarkation. After his recovery, 
he joined a party of adventurers for Hiſpaniola, 
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whither a number of young noblemen were going, 
like himſelf, in queſt of fortune. He was only 


| nineteen years old, of advantageous ſtature and 
figure, united with an amiable cha- 
Adder and à conſiderable ſhare of underſtanding 


and diſcretion. Theſe qualifications gained him 
univerſal eſteem in the colony. Velaſquez, when 
nominated governor of Cuba, appointed him his 


ſecretary: in which ſtation he ſo captivated a 
hdy of diſtinction, that ſhe intended to make 
him her huſband. . Velaſquez oppoſed their union, 


and even committed his ſecretary to priſon. But 
at length he conſented to the marriage, loaded 


Cortez with favours, appointed him alcaide or 


chief judge of St. Jago, an employment in which 
his former ſtudies proved ſerviceable to him. In 
that office he continued, performing its functions 
with univerſal applauſe, until he was conſtituted 
commander of the expedition to the continent, 


1518. 

Scarcely was he departed on his miſſion, when 
IR repented of his choice. The jealous 
tivals of Cortez inſtilled into the governor's mind 
an idea that his ſecretary would never pardon him 
for his impriſonment ; they repreſented him as a 


man of ambitious independent ſpirit, and even 
aſſerted. that he had been heard to drop expreſ- 


fions-which betrayed his projects of inſubordina- 


tion. On theſe grounds of ſuſpicion Velaſquez 
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twice ſent” orders to have him arreſted—firſt to 
the iſle of Trinidad, afterward to the Havannah, 
where he was collecting volunteers for his intended 
expedition: but Cortez each time was protected 
from the ill - will of Velaſquez by the eſteem and 
affection of the army, who decidedly took his 
part. His force, when he reviewed it in the 
| iſland of Cozumel, which be had appointed as 
the place of rendez · vous, conſiſted of five hun- 
dred and eight foot - ſoldiers, a hundred and nine 
ſailors and workmen,” and ſixteen horſemen—in 
all, ſix hundred and thirty-three men. 

With ſuch a handful which might with 
greater propriety be called an eſcort than an army 
— Cortez advanced to attack a potent empire, 
the head of ſeveral others, flouriſhing, as ap- 


peared from the firſt information which he re. 


ceived, with arts, politeneſs, a regular govern- 
ment, and able to ſet on foot innumerable armies, 
It would be attributing to Cortez ideas of gigan- 
tic magnitude to ſay that he entertained in the 
firſt inſtance a deſign of overturning that empire, 
or making himſelf maſter of it. Finding himſelf 
at the head of a war-trained and reſolute band 
equally ſtimulated by the thirſt of glory and the 
luſt of wealth, and being ſure of the eſteem and 
friendſhip and confidence of his ſoldiers, his de- 
termination probably was to. abandon himſelf ta 
the guidance of Fortune, without limiting her 
yy by too great circumſpection, or abuſing 
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them by exceſſive boldneſs. That union of pru- 
dence and courage fornis the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
feature in the character of that great man. 

The firſt important occaſion that he had of 


trying his ſtrength with the Indians was in the 


and of Tabaſco, where he was oppoſed by an 
army. of above forty thouſand men. He might 
haye neglected an iſland that was ſo well de- 
fended, and have paſſed on to the continent: but 
he obſerved to his followers that their ſucceſs 
could only be the fruit of their reputation; that, 
no doubt, the inhabitants of the continent 
e with anxiety what turn affairs would 
take among the iſlanders; that, if the Spaniards 
avoided the latter, they would thus hold forth to 
the former an encouragement to defend their 
coaſts with obſtinacy ; whereas, if they ſhould 
land on their ſhores amid the ſhouts of victory 
and yet reeking with carnage, they would be 
preceded by a terror which might open before 
them an eaſy path to brilliant and uſeful con- 
queſts, On theſe grounds a determination was 
formed of giving battle. The Indians ruſhed 
forward to encounter their invaders with all the 
confidence which ſuperiority of numbers could 
inſpire. In ſome parts of the field, the weight 


alone of that maſs of aſſailants would have been 


ſufficient to cruſh the Spaniards, who were unable 
toload their muſkets or make uſe of their ſwords , 


. the artillery, which thundered from a com 
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manding ſituation, together with the ſudden 
irruption of the horſemen into that hoft of naked 


wiretches who were aſtoniſhed by this ſud- 


den diverſion, ſoon TIE diſorder denk their 
ranks. 

The laughter was dreadful all who made 
reſiſtance were maſſacred: but, after the victory, 
Cortez treated his priſoners with humanity. He 
ſent the words of peace to the cacique, who fe- 
ceived the meſſage with pleaſure. Mutual Pre- 


ſents were made by the two chiefs: among others, 


the cacique ſent to the Spatiiſh- general twenty 
female flaves well {killed in making bread of 
Indian corn a talent which proved very uſeful to 


the army. Among them was one who conceived | 
an attachment to the Spaniards, and who, hay- 


ing eaſily learned their language, rendered them 
material ſervices in the capacity of an interpreter. 
She was baptiſed, and received on that occaſion 
the name of Marina. Among the objects which 
Cortez announced as the motives of his enterpriſe, 
he ever gave the foremoſt place to the propagation 
of the Chriſtian faith. With the view of foſtering ot 


creating that defire in the boſoms of his ſoldiers, | 


he ſhowed himſelf extremely punctual in the 


performance of all the external duties 'of religion; 


he practifed chem in a ſtriking and ſolemn man- 


ner: dirtne fervice was pompouſly celebrated in 
bis camp; and he took pleaſure in permitting the 
Indians to attend, that the majeſty of the cere- 
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monies might make an impreſſion on their minds, 
and produce in a if 1 a germ of con- 
verſion. * 

The anticipations of * foreſight in determin- 
ing to combat the Tabaſcans were juſtified by the 
event. Inſtead of armed hoſts prepared to repel 
him from the continent, he only met negotiators 
chilled with terror. Pilpatoe and Teuttle—the 
former governor, the latter captain-general, of 
the province where he was preparing to land 
ſent to inquire of him with what intentions his 
fleet approached the coaſt, and, in the name of 
Montezuma emperor . of Mexico, offered him 
every. aſſiſtance requiſite for the proſecution of 
his voyage : but they made no attempt to pre- 
vent his debarkation. He therefore landed his 
troops unmoleſted, ſecured himſelf by intrench- 
ments, ſaid that he came with no other than 
pacific deſigns, and aſked an interview: with the 
governors... They came attended by à very 
ſplendid eſcort. The Spaniard received them in 


the midſt of his officers and ſoldiers, and, after 


the introductory civilities, informed them by 
means of his interpreter, that, previouſly to his 
making them acquainted with the motives of his 
voyage, he wiſhed to fulfill the duties of his 
religion, and recommend to the god of gods the 
ſucceſs of his undertakings The Indian chiefs 


were placed in the chapel, where they gazed and 


hſtened with eager curioſity and wonder. 
© 84 
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Io this preliminary ſucceeded a banquet ſeaſoned 
| "with every charm which the Spaniards could de- 
viſe. When the time was come for returning 
SV anſwer,” Cortez aſſumed a ſerious important 
air, and 1 in a firm tone ſaid to the governors. 
11 am come in the name of don Carlos of 
56. Auſtria, monarch of the eaſt, to treat with 
* the great emperor Montezuma on affairs eſſen- 
* tially.intereſting_ not only to bis perſon and his 
ce empire, but alſo to the welfare of his ſubjects. 
To execute my ſovereign's commands, it i 
* abſolutely neceſſary that I be admitted to the 
* preſence of the emperor : and J hope that in that 
* audience J ſhall be treated with all the atten- 
tion and reſpect due to the greatneſs of the king 
5 my maſter.“ At theſe. words the governors 
changed colour, and appeared much concerned. 
Before-they made a reply to-this declaration, they 
ordered a preſent to be brought in, which was 
intended for the general, hoping, no doubt, that 
its greatneſs and beauty would gain them a more 
ſatisfactory anſwer. In their own to him they 
ſhowed the greateſt prudence and judgement: 
they ſaid that they had orders to treat with every 
poſſible attention all, ſtrangers who appeared on 
their coaſts z that they felt pleaſure-in obeying, 
| with reſpe& to him, that injunction of their ſove- 
reign ; but that they adviſed him to continue 
his voyage after having taken the neceſſary le- 
feſhments. We. MY not conceal from you, 
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added they, © that it is very difficult to obtain 
“ acceſs to the emperor : and we hope that you 
« will be obliged to us for our frankneſs. We 
do not wiſh to deceive you: and we appriſe 
«you of the circumſtance before you have loſt 
« any time, or uns by EVER the Giheulty 
«of your deſign.“ 
- 4. Sovereigns,” rejoined Cortez, © never refuſe 
« audience to the embaſſadors of other princes : 
and their miniſters cannot, without an expreſs 
order, oppoſe fo - reaſonable a demand. It is 
# your duty to acquaint, Montezuma with my 
arrival. He defiged them to diſpatch a courier 
to Montezuma, telling them that he would await 
his anſwer. © But I inſiſt, added he, © that | 
| * you inform the emperor that I am determined 
to obtain admiſſion to his preſence, and that 
will not quit the country with the diſgrace 
* of a ref Ta A 
5 During the conference the Spaniards noticed, 
5 among the Indians, ſome painters employed in 


N taking draughts of the ſhips, the camp, the 
dreſſes, the arms, the horſes, of their viſitors, To 
f give additional animation to their pictures, Cortez 
n 


ordered the ſails to be unfurled, ranged his ſoldiers 
; in battle-array, mounted on [horſeback with his 
5 officers, bade the muſketry and artillery to roar, 
e and exhibited the ſpectacle of a mimic engage- 
ment, which ſtruck the governors with aſtoniſh- 
ment. The draughtſmen in particular were em- 
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barrafſed beyond conception. Their pencils wer: 
inadequate to the repreſentation of ſo many novel 
objects. But, to ſupply the defect of pictural 
expreſſion, they were obſerved to add certain 
characters underneath the figures: and, after 


having painted the fire burſting from the cannons, 


they ſtrove to convey an idea of the effects of the 
exploſion, by pourtraying all the ſurrounding ob- 


jets as it were in a ſtate of tremor. Theſe pic 


tures; the writing of the Mexicans, being carried 
to the. court of Montezuma, excited there a 
much ſtronger wiſh to keep the Spaniards at a 
diſtance than to admit them to an interview. 
While awaiting the anſwer from court, the 


governors generouſly and abundantly ſupplied the 


invaders with proviſions and every kind of refreſh- 


ment. In due time the anſwer came, accompanied 


by a magnificent preſent, which was intended to 


' procure it a favourable reception. In diſplaying 


it to the eyes of the aſtoniſhed ' Spaniards, the 
governors ſaid to the general that they requeſted 
his acceptance of thoſe trifles, as a proof of the 
ſriendſhip which the emperor wiſhed to entertain 
for the king his maſter ; but that he did not, 
under preſent circumſtances, deem it convenient 
or even poſſible to grant him permiſſion to pro- 
ceed to Mexico. - They alleged the difficulties of 
the roads, the dangers from ſavage nations on the 
way, and every other reaſon which their ingenuity 
could ſuggeſt. | | 
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Cortez coolly liſtened to them, and replied, 
It is not my intention to fail in the reſpect 
due to Montezuma: I even wiſh it were in my 
« power to obey him: but I cannot poſſibly de- 
« part thus, without diſhonouring my royal 
«maſter, © Your emperor ought not to be of- 


«:fended that I perfiſt in my demand with all 


that firmneſs which beſeems the dignity of a 


„ crown that is honoured and reſpected by the 


« greateſt ſovereigns in the world.” As he ſpoke 
with warm animation on the ſubject, the governor, 
fearing left a rupture ſhould enſue, promiſed to 
diſpatch another courier. After the Indians had 
retired, the Spaniards began more minutely to 


examine the emperor's preſent. They admired 


not only the exquiſite workmanſhip, but ſtill more 
the materials—gold, filver, pearls, precious ſtones 
of every kind, and in ſurpriſing profuſion. © What 
* riches,” they unanimouſly exclaimed, © what 
# treaſures; muſt abound in that great city which 
*-furniſhes ſo many wonderful productions! How 


nich a harveſt of ſpoil might there be reaped !” 


While they were rapt in this ecſtaſy of ad- 
miration, and goaded by eager deſires which Cortez 
was far from wiſhing to repreſs, Montezuma was 
engaged in melancholy deliberations on the em- 


daraſſment into which he was thrown by the 
obſtinacy of that foreign intruder. The emperor 
was not beloved by his ſubjects. Although he 
was of the royal family, he had obtained the 
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throne by crafty ſtratagem; which circumſtance 
had obliged him to commit acts of ſeverity; and 


there were mal- contents in his court and in the 


Provinces. An ordinary war was not capable of 
giving him any uneaſineſs: for, fince his aſcenſion 
of the throne, he had almoſt; invariably been 
ſucceſsful in arms: but, to wage battle againſt 
men coated in ſteel and rendered invulnerable! 
againſt monſters, half man half | horſe ! againſt 
thunders that vomited diſtant death! the enter- 
priſe appeared to him-raſh and perilous in the ex. 


treme. Yet, after having maturely weighed every 
_ circumſtance, he ſent a concluding preſent to 


Cortez, with an order to depart. from his do- 
minions. Fares 

To Teutile, who warily communicated that 
command, the Spaniſh chief replied “ One cf 
© the principal objects of my embaſſy is to 
« eſtabliſh here the Chriſtian religion, to extir- 
pate idolatry,” and to propagate the true 


faith, as the only road to eternal happineſs 


% Having come from ſo diſtant a country on 
** buſineſs which concerns my religion and my 
* conſcience, I cannot deſiſt from a perſeverance 
* in my efforts to obtain an audience.” At theſe 


words the Mexican ſhuddered with anger, and, 


addreſſing Cortez in a lofty and indignant tone, 
« Hitherto,” ſaid he, the great Montezuma has 
treated you with kindneſs, and obſerved toward 
** you all the ſacred laws of hoſpitality. If you 
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« compel him to diſplay his power, you will re- 
« pent of your obſtinacy.” Having thus ſpoken, 
he retired without taking leave. Cortez, on ſee- 
ing him depart, {aid to his people with a ſmile of 
contempt, © They threaten us! a ſure ſign that 
« they are afraid]! From that moment the 
camp was no longer ſupplied with proviſions and 
otheh accommodations as before. 

This privation excited murmurs; and the diſ- 
ſatisfaction was induſtriouſly fomented by an 
officer named Ordaz, a creature of Velaſquez, and 
whom that governor had even attempted to ſub- 
ſtitute in the place of Cortez. 
the general for his inflexibility, and ſaid that he 
would have acted more judiciouſly in coming to 
an accommodation with Montezuma, and obtain- 
ng from him advantageous terms of compromiſe; 
that it was contrary to every rule of good ſenſe 
and prudence to advance with ſuch a handful of 
men as were there aſſembled, to attack a mighty 
empire; that, if they were unwilling to renounce 
the enterpriſe altogether, the moſt judicious ſtep 
would be to return to Cuba, and thence ſet out 
anew with: a force better proportioned to the 
magnitude of the undertaking. He offered to 
make ſuch a propoſal to the general: the mal- 
contents readily conſented to empower him; and 
leacquitted himſelf of the charge with a degree 
of freedom, and even rudeneſs; which bordered 
won inſult, aſſuring the general that he ſpoke 
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the unanimous ſentiment 'of the entire army, 
Cortez calmly liſtened to him, and, without utter. 
ing a word in reply, ordered that the army ſhould 
hold themſelves ready to re-embark on the morroy 
for Cuba. 

When this determination was made public, by 
which the towering hopes of the adventurers were 
on the eve of being daſhed to the ground, they 
immediately became mutinous. A conſiderable 


5 proportion of their number conſiſted of needy 


noblemen, who had joined the banners of enter- 
priſe with the view of making fortunes. Their 
diſcontent was inflamed by the art of certain 


emiflaries whom Cortez ſent among them during 


the night : they determined not to return to Cuba; 
and that, if the general did not poſſeſs ſufficient 
courage to execute the plans which he had formed, 
they would chooſe another in his ſtead; As ſoon 


as the morning appeared, they tumultuouſly 
' - crowded around their chief, to make known to 
him their reſolution. Cortez affected an air of 


aftoniſhment, and ſaid, that, in adopting the 
meaſure which they diſapproved, he had been 
ſolely ſwayed by an affurance given to him that 
ſuch was the wiſh of the whole army; that he 
now found he had been mis-informed ; that he 


felt great pleaſure in ſeeing them fired with that 
defire of glory which ought to animate the breaſt 


of every Spaniard; that, in conſequence of that 
conviction, he would reſume his former plan with 
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increaſed ardor; and that he was ſure of conduct- 


ing them, by the path of victory, to that fortune 
which their valour merited.— This declaration was 
received | with loud applauſe and noiſy acclama- 
tions of joy. 

Fortunately, embaſſadors arrived at that critical 
juncture from the cacique of Zem alla, a de- 
clared enemy to Montezuma, whoſe ſovereignty 


that cacique refuſed to acknowledge. They ſaid 


that they were come to admire the valiant warriors 
whoſe exploits in the iſle of Tabaſco had ſpread 
their reputation through the whole country. But 
the principal object of their viſit was to engage 
Cortez in a league which they wiſhed to form 
againſt the emperor. It the Spaniſh chief had 
before been diſquieted by any doubts relative to 
the ſucceſs of his undertaking, the certain know- 
ledge which he now acquired of the divifions 
exiſting in Montezuma's empire muſt have con- 
vinced him of the poſſibility of its fortunate iſſue. 
But, before he advanced farther, he thought it 
good policy to clothe his authority with impreſſive 
forms, and thus to nerve it with a force that 
ſhould ſtand proof againſt all the efforts of ma- 
levolence. _ ad 
During the interval of awaiting the anſwers 


from Montezuma, he had employed his attention 


in ſecuring a ſafe ſhelter for his ſhips, and found- 
ing a colony—neceflary precautions in caſe of a 
teverſe of fortune. He is accuſed of having in- 
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judiciouſly choſen the ſituation: but it is to be re- 


membered that he was on the {pot at the time, 


and that it would have required conſiderable 
trouble to remove to a diffefent place. He named 


the new town Vera-Cruz, becaule he had landed 
in the country on Good Friday. When the co- 


lony had acquired conſiſtency, he eſtabliſhed in it 
a council conſiſting of alcaides, regidors, pro- 
curators, and all the other necetlarv officers, whom 
he obliged to bind themſelves by oath to the im- 
partial diſtribution of juſtice. After their inſtal- 
lation, Cortez came forward with an air of reſpect 


calculated to raiſe the conſequence of the tri- 
bunal, repreſented to the magiſtrates the neceſſity 


of appointing a general—acknowledged the il. 


| legality of his own power, ſince his commiſſion 


had been revoked by Velaſquez, and obſerved 
that it belonged to them to remedy the defect, as 


they were the repreſentatives of the king. From 


« this moment, he added, I ſurrender into your 
* hands all the authority which I have hitherto 
« poflefſed—] reſign to you the title under which 
“ have exerciſed it—that you may nominate the 
man whom you deem moſt worthy of the ap- 
“ pointment. As to myſelf, without offering the 


* ſmalleſt violence to my feelings, I will take 


« upa pike with the ſame hand which heretofore 
e graſped the truncheon of office; and ] can 


with equal chearfulneſs act in the capacity of a 
private ſoldier, as I have acted in the important 
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an ſeſfion, it is Py obeying that men learn to 
« comtnand, te are many occaſiofis Where a 


4 exince the neceſſity of ' obedience.” At theſe 
words he laid on the aable his commiſſion, de- 
nerd to the magiltrütes hi mic hong 
retired. 
It was not + brig ere he was recalled. All the 
members of the council were devoted to him: 


- i yay 
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commiſſion in the king's name. They next com- 


pose of learning whether it were agreeable to 
them. The whole army acquieſced 1 in the choice; 
the "partiſans of Velaſquez not daring openly to 
oppoſe it, but contenting themſelves with pri- 
ntelyaceufing him of fraudulent cunning. The 


that his conduct on the occaſion was that of a 
deep politician. New veſted' with confirmed 
authority, he ceaſed any longer to diſſemble, or 
to uſe toward the murmuring mal - contents the 
ame cautious” delicacy which he had before ob- 
ted Ofdaz, Pedro Eſcudero, and Juan Ve- 
afquez, were thrown into confinement by his 
ander : but he afterward releaſed them at the in- 
frveffion of their friends. By this ſingle act of 
yetity, Cortez prevented all future ſedition; and 
Heut elemency he ſo won. the affection of ole 
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«poſt of general for if, in the military pro- | 


previous experience of command is fequiſite to 


theytinaniniouſly re· elected him, and gave him a 


municated his election to the ſoldiers, for the pur- 


term is indeed harſh : but it cannot be denied 
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mutineers, .that they never thenceforward aban. 


doned him, but approved themſelves the brayeſ 
men in his army, and his molt 72.thtul friends, 


What remains to be related is only as it were 


the hiſtory of two men Cortez and Monte. 


zuma— the latter, ſoverign of an extenſive and 


opulent empire, where all the arts were cultivated, 


which was governed by fixed laws, defended by 
numerous armies, and able to bear the loſs of 
hundreds of thouſands of its inhabitants without 
feeling its ſtrength impaired ;—Cortez, on the 


. other hand, the chief of five or fix hundred ad- 


venturers, of which ſmall number he could not 
loſe a ſingle man whoſe death did not infli& a 
grievous and nearly mortal wound on the whole 
body, ſurrounded as it was 'by treachery, and in- 
ceſſantly on the eve of being cruſhed by bar- 
barous nations, whoſe apparent good-will he muſt 
have conſtantly viewed with ſuſpicion, as it was 
only a tribute paid to fear. 

And what cauſe of quarrel ited between 
thoſe two men ? None, or ſo little, that one of 
them was obliged to allege, as the pretext of his 
aggreſſion, the deſire of ſeeing the other—and 
that the latter gave no other reaſon for declining 
the interview than the feeble excuſe of his not 
feeling a fancy to receive the intended viſit. But, 
if they had declared their real motives, Corte 
would have faid—< I have heard of your riches: 


| « yourſelf have proved to me by magnificent 
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a preſents that they even ſurpaſs the report of | 
« fame. I command a body of adventurers, who, 


« like myſelf, have nothing to loſe. We with at 
« leaſt to obtain a ſhare of thoſe treaſures, if we 
« do not ſeiſe the whole.” To this he might 
have added the love of glory, the deſire of proving 
the ſuperiority of the Spaniards in thoſe diſtant 


regions, and the wiſh to eſtabliſh there the Chriſtian | 


religion. Montezuma would have anſwered I 
a feel myſelf under the greateſt embarraſſment : 
your arrival has thrown every mind into agita- 


„tion: it has recalled to remembrance certain 


ancient prophecies which alarm my ſubjects 
« and myſelf: I fancy that in you I behold thoſe 
* conquerors who, according to a prediction 


| © which is credited by my people, were to come 


« from the eaſt, and deſtroy the empire of Mexico. 
cannot forſake my religion: its miniſters are 
„powerful. If you be not content with the 
* niches which I ſend to you, I ſhall be obliged 
* to fight in my own defence, with the mournful 
« proſpect of perhaps doing it in vain.” Such 
relpetively was the diſpoſition of mind in the 
two rivals, when Cortez, by his new appointment 
to the ſupreme command and by the attachment 
of hisco-adventurers, found himſelf at liberty to fol- 
low his own judgement in directing his operations. 

He advanced, and penetrated into the heart of 
provinces which terror rather han affect ion retain- 


& under the yoke of fe emperor of Mexico. 
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They complained of the enormous weight of 
taxes by which they were cruſhed; adding that 


Montezuma cauſed their wives and daughters to 
be carried off to miniſter to his pleaſures—their 


young men, to be ſacrificed to his gods. During his 


ſtay in one of thoſe diſaffected cities, Cortez vit. 
neſſed the arrival of fix of his oppreſſive collectors, 


carried in ſuperb litters on the ſhoulders of 


Indians. They were fumptuouſly clad, loaded 


with ornaments of gold and precious ſtones, and 
accompanied by a numerous ſuite of officers and 


- ſervants who refreſhed the air around them with 
fans of feathers. From their elevated ſeats, as 


from thrones, they caſt a diſdainful eye on the 
ſervile throng whoſe ſubſtance; they were come to 
devour. At fight of them, all the inhabitants 
trembled, till Cortez inſpired the enſlaved wretches 


with courage, and promiſed to ſupport them. 


They now arreſted the fix commiſſioners, and, 
with- the uſual vehemence of the populace who 


are ever in extremes, intended to inflict on them 


an ignominious death. But the Spaniſh. chief 
took them under his ſafe-guard, liberated two of 
their number with the greateſt ſecrecy, and, ſend- 
ing them back to Montezuma, “ aſſure the em- 
% peror,” ſaid he, that I will leave no efforts 
«< untried to effect the releaſe of the others, 
* and to convince the inſurgents of the fault 


„ Which they have committed in refuſing to 


„ obey the ſacred orders of their maſter. As to 
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« myſelf, I defire nothing more earneſtly than 
« peace, and an opportunity of giving proofs of 
« my reſpect to the emperor and to his miniſters 
« and officers.” After this hypocritic proteſta- 
tion, he prevailed on the people to make overtures 
of ſubmiſſion, and obliged his four priſoners to 
promiſe that-they would at leaſt forbear to ſeiſe . 


human victims for the ſacrifices. Thus reſcued 


from impending danger, the commiſſioners became 
advocates for the people at the foot of the throne. 
Every thing was ſettled by the dextrous manage- 
ment of Cortez; and all parties felt obligation to 
That art of conciliation was his chief talent. 
He ever employed it with the greateſt ſucceſs in 
the caſe not only of individuals but alſo of entire 
nations. Having either found them enemies to 
each other, or by his own arts ſet them at vari- 
ance, he then reconciled them, and made for him- 
ſelf faithful friends of both parties. When he 
met with any tribe ſuſceptible of ſentiments of 
magnanimity or enthuſiaſm, he was ſure towin them 
by a frank and generous conduct, even though 
they had previouſſy entertained ſtrong prejudices 
apainſt him. Such were the people of Tlaſcala, 
an independent race ever engaged in hoſtilities 
with Montezuma, who made 1neffeCtual efforts to 
ſubdue them, Thoſe high-minded republicans, 


though delighted to ſee the Spaniards march 


ainſt their enemy, could not, without feeling their 
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their defeats, they became his firmeſt friends, 


 Indians?—lan the firſt encounter with the Tlaſca- 
lans, one of the hotſes was killed. His head 


ad an encouragement to hafard new battles, and 
the more ſo as the death of one of the ſoldiers 


tezuma, loaded, as the former had heen, with 


moderation, deſiring him to accept thoſe preſents, 
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pride hurt, obſerve that Cortez, when he aſked 
permiſſion to paſs through their territory, was at 
the ſame time preparing to force a paſſage, in caſe 
of their refuſal. They oppoſed him with power. | 


ful armies: but, having been vanquiſhed inthree 
ſucceſſive battles, and ſtill more effectually con- 
quered by the moderation of the victor aſter 


ſhowing a zeal and attachment which proved very 
ſerviceable to him, and from which they never 
once deviated in the ſequel. In the accounts of 
thoſe combats, however great the ſuperiority of 
the European arms, it is with aſtoniſhment we 
obſerve, that, where thouſands are ſlain on the fide 
of the Indians, it is accounted a ſerious object if 
the Spaniards lofe one or two men, or have ten or 
a dozen wounded. Where then did thoſe ſhow- 
ers of arrows fall, which were diſcharged by the 


being carried about in triumph, that trophy ſerved 


taught them that the Spaniards were neither int 

mortal nor invulnerable, as had been reported. 
In quitting the territories of Tlaſcala, Cortez 

received on the frontier a neu embaſſy from Mon- 


gold and jewels, and, in the language of cautious 
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| and retire. He accepted them, and advanced. 
˖ As it had been beforehand ſuſpected that he might 


5 act in this manner, the embaſſadors had orders to 
tell him, that, if nevertheleſs he was determined 


: to proceed to Mexico, the emperor was willing to 


receive him. There were two roads leading to 
that capital—the one longer, but good and eaſy— 
the other ſhorter, but interſected by rivers, rugged 


| 

entrance of the former, to prevent Cortez from 
purſuing it, while they had on the contrary level- 
ed the entrance of the other which led to a dread- 
whoſe hands Cortez would certainly have been un- 
able to extricate himſelf, He had been pre- 
viouſly informed of the ſnare laid for him, and, 
on arriving at the ſpot where the road divided into 


uke. They anſwered, that which had been 
eveled for the greater conveniency of his troops. 
The politic general replied, © You are little ac- 
© quainted with the temper of my Spaniards: 
they will march on this road which you have 
© blocked up, preciſely becauſe it is the more dif- 
* ficult: for, wherever danger exiſts, thither they 
run in preference.” Aftoniſhed at this be- 
haviour, the embaſſadors took their leave of him, 
* convinced that he was inſpired by ſome 
H h 4 


with rocks, and affording convenient ſpots for 
embuſeades. The Mexicans had blocked up the 


ful defile, where lay poſted a body of troops from 


two, he aſked the embaſſadors which he ſhould 
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divinity, and returned to — to Montezuma 
the intelligence of his ſpeedy arrival. 
That prince had increaſed the number of his 


ſacrifices; redoubled his incantations, and con-. 
ſulted all his ſorcerers. Theſe, regulating their 
anfwers by the ſucceſſes of the Spaniards which 


they had themſelves perſonally witneſſed, replied 


that the demon had appeared to them, and al. 


ſured them that it was impoſſible to reſiſt the 
Spaniards, becauſe the gods had abandoned the 
Mexicans. Well!” exclaimed the unfortunate 
monarch—* what ſhall we do if our gods aban- 
don us? Let thoſe ſtrangers come! Let the 


« heavens fall on us] It would be equally uſele | 


to us to hide ourſelves or to flee.” | | 

Lo I the power of diſcouragement over a mind 
once affected] Montezuma was neither deſtitute 
of courage nor eaſily diſconcerted; on the con- 
trary, he had more than once, at the head of his 
armies, exhibited proofs of brayery diſtinguiſhed 
either by coolneſs or by ardor, according to the 
exigency of the occaſion. His council often ad- 
mired his penetration, and prudence. 'He was in 


his own capital, in the midſt of a people ac- 
- cuſtomęd to obey him: nor could any thing be leſß 
diflicult, than to defend the entrance againſt a hand- 


ful of ſtrangers. The city, ſituate between two 
lakes, could not be approached except by narrow 
cauſeys. That by which the Spaniards were to 
arrive was two leagues in length, and cut by 
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uices which opened a communication from one 
lake to the other. It was eaſy, while the invaders 
ſhould be ſtopped by thoſe fluices, to pierce them 
with arrows diſcharged from the boats failing on 
the lakes. If, in ſpite or that oppoſition, they ſtill 
advanced, they would, at the end of the cauſey, 
find a double gate ſtrongly ſecured, and pro- 
tected by an embankment. If nevertheleſs they 
penetrated into the city, they would find it in 
every part interſected by canals; and the Mexicans 
could drown them by opening the ſluices, and 
ſwelling the waters of the lower lake. Stones 
hurled from the houſe-tops, and furniture thrown 
from the windows, would have been ſufficient 
to cruſn and deſtroy them: and, in ſhort, we do 


reached the-palace, if the Mexicans had choſen to 

make the ſlighteſt attempt at reſiſtance. But it 
5 appears that Montezuma had formed the reſolution 
1 of ſubmitting to every thing, and of endeavour- 
e ing to win them by gentleneſs and reſpectful at- 
- tentions and complaiſance, reſerving for a future 
n oecaſion to conſider in what mode he ſhould rid 


was not acquainted with that determination of 
the emperor, we cannot ſufficiently wonder, at his 
intrepidity, not to ſay raſhneſs. : 
lt was, however, attended with a fortunate iſſue. 
The emperor. came forward to meet the Spaniards 
vith the affability of a friend. He took every ne- 


not-conceive how a ſingle Spaniard could ever have 


himſelf of ſuch unwelcome gueſts. If Cortez 
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ceſſary precaution for their faſety, lodged them in a 
ſeparate quarter of the city, which was eaſily fuf. 
ceptible of fortification; and which contained a palace 


for the reception of Cortez and his officers. They 

. were allowed permiffion to viſit all places and at all 

hours, and the inhabitants were forbidden to do any 
thing capable of giving them offence. From that 


inſtant Montezuma gave to Cortez ſuch proofs of 
confidence as ought to have affected his heart: he 
as it were deſcended from the throne on which he 
always remained. proudly ſeated in the preſence of 


bis own ſubjects, and, to their great aftoniſh- | 


ment, lowered himſelf to a footing of equality with 
the chief of thoſe foreigners. 
In the firſt converſation he freely diſcloſed his 


opinions reſpecting both them and: himfelf, and 


likewiſe, concerning what was to be the concluſion 


of the ſpecies of farce which they were acting to- 


gether. He ſoon gave them to underſtand that 


be did not think the Spaniards had any greater 


claim to immortality than the Indians, and 
that he well knew that the thunder and lightning 
which they uſed: were only the fruit of a diſcovery 
made by ſcience. © In the ſame manner,” added 
he, you are to conſtrue the reports which you 
have heard concerning me—that I am immor- 
* tal and equal to the gods—that fortune heaps 
* on me her favours—that the walls and roofs of 
4 my. palaces are of gold—and, finally, that the 


 * earth groans beneath the weight of my trea- 
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« ſyres. You have alſo been told that Iam cruel, 

« tyrannic, oppreſſive, proud, unjuſt, incapable of 

6 pardoning. But all theſe repreſentations. are 
« falſe. This,” he continued, ſhowing the ſcar of 

z wound which he had received in the arm 
« this proves that I am mortal. My riches are 

« indeed great; but they have been exaggerated 
« by fame and flattery. The fame has been the 

« caſe with my faults. Suſpend therefore your 
« judgement ; and you will ſee whether the cru- 

6 elty and oppreſſion which are laid to my charge | 
« be not frequently indifpenſable meaſures of 
government. As to you, I have been told that 

« you are wicked, vindictive, covetous, proud, 

* enſlaved by your paſſions. But believe you to 
© be of the ſame mould as other men, although 
you be diſtinguiſhed by ſome differences which WW 
« wholly ariſe fram difference of climate. You _— 
gte polite and affable: you are brave and re- 1 i 
© hgious : you face difficulties, like true ſoldiers : q 
your generolity, which I have myſelf expe- | 
* enced, proves to me that you are not ſordid : 1 
in a word, you are men as we are; but you poſ- We 
© ſeſs ſuperior qualities.” He alſo delivered his 1 
opinion on the ſubject of the horſes, of which hßge 4 
had received an account ſwollen by the exaggera- ll : 
tions -of terror. © I think,” ſaid he, © that they l 
f * are a docile ſpecies of deer poſſeſſing all the in- 
e © tellgence which the brute creation are capable 
ol attaining,” 
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Touching likewiſe on the object of Cortez's 


voyage, and what was to be its iſſue, he ſpoke to the 


following purpoſe: We are not ignorant that the 


“great prince whom you obey is deſcended from 


Cour ancient Quezalcoal, lord of the ſeven caves 
of the Navatlaques, and legitimate ſovereign of 
the ſeven nations who founded the empire of 
Mexico. From an old tradition which we re- 


regard as infallible, we know that he ſet out 


« from this country to ſubdue the regions of the 
ce eaſt, promiſing that his deſcendents ſhould at a 
&« future period come to give us laws, and to 
« reform our goverment. All your actions are 
& in accord with that prophecy ; and the prince of 
* the eaſt, who has ſent you hither, evinces by 


your exploits the greatneſs of his illuſtrious 


« progenitor. I have therefore determined to 
* ſubmit to him: and I thought proper to ap- 
« priſe you of that determination, that you may 
t candidly inform me whether you have any thing 


“ further to preſcribe to me.” 


This was bringing Cortez at once to the point: 
but that chief had not himſelf a perfectly clear 


idea of the object at which he aimed. He replied 
with great addreſs to each article of Monte: 
uma's ſpeech. The encomium which the em- 
peror had beſtowed on the character of the 


Spaniards, Cortez repaid by ſimilar compliments 
in return. He acknowledged that the effect of 


| the fire-arms, which the Indians conſidered as 
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thunder and lightning, was the invention of art; 
and by that very circumſtance proved the ſuperior 
genius of his countrymen. As to our horſes,” 
faid he, they are not a ſpecies of deer, but 
« animals of a more generous nature, which de- 
« light in war, which then become furious, and 
« eager to participate the glory of their maſters.” 
He next made a politic uſe -of the fooliſh tradi- 
tion which the emperor ſeemed fo firmly to be- 
eve : he laid little ſtreſs on the propoſed homage, 
but ſpoke of the abſurd and cruel religion of the 
Mexicans, and ſaid that the abolition of that 
impious worſhip, and the eſtabliſhment of the 
| Chriſtian faith, of. which he gave him a ſuccin& 
ketch, were the principal objects of the miſſion 
with which his ſovereign had intruſted him. He 
concluded by making to the Mexican -monarch 
the offer of a cloſe and perpetual alliance with his 
royal maſter. BENT 

„J accept with the warmeſt gratitude,” re- 
; plied Montezuma, the friendſhip which you 
© offer to me in the name of the deſcendent of 
© the great Quezalcoal. But all gods are good: 
yours are ſo in your country, and ours in mine. 
Let us ſuffer each to enjoy undiſturbed what 
belongs to them. Meantime,” added he, caſt- 
ing a look of complacency on all the Spaniards, 
* repoſe yourſelves: you are in your own houſe, 
where you ſhall be ſerved with all the attention 
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r due to your valour, and to the great peine 
* your maſter,” | 
Cortez now ſaw himſelf at Mexico, arrived, 


to all appearance, at the ſummit of his deſires, | 


Nevertheleſs it may well be ſuppoſed that he felt 
conſiderable embarraſſment reſpecting the part 
which he had to act. How was he to behate 
toward a hoſpitable and obliging and generous 
monarch ? Dethrone him ? ranſom him ? pillage 
the people? But neither the monarch nor his 
ſubjects furniſhed the ſlighteſt cauſe of complaint. 
Cortez therefore could do nothing more than 
viſit the emperor in his palace, receive his ma- 
jeſty's viſits at the Spaniſh quarters, appear with 
his officers in the ſimple character of courtiers, 
or aſſiſt at entertainments, with which Mon- 
tezuma liberally provided them. 

While they paſſed their time in this ſtate of 
inaction, Cortez was informed by letters from 


Vera- Cruz that the colony had been attacked by 


Qualpopoca a Mexican general, and that it had 
Joſt eight men. He made inquiries into par- 
ticulars, and was affured that a head had been 


ſent to the emperor, who had examined it with | 


an air of ſatisfaction. That head, from the de- 
ſcription given of it, appeared to have belonged 
to one of the eight Spaniards who had diſappeared 
in the battle at Vera-Cruz. Then the emperor 
was in uniſon with Qualpopoca ! and the general 
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had only acted by his maſter's order! Cortez 
himſelf and his followers were at each moment 
liable to a ſimilar attack : and what was' to be 
done in ſuch an emergency? This was the ſub» 
ject of a ſecret conſultation between the Spaniſh 
chief and his officers. 

One propoſed that they ſhould make a clan- 
deſtine retreat; another, that they ſhould apply 
for a paſſport, to carry off all their riches; a 
third, that they ſhould remain in Mexico, await- 
ing a ſafe opportunity of retreat, and obſerv- 
ing meantime the moſt profound ſecrecy reſpect- 
ing the intelligence from Vera · Cruz. None of 
« thoſe meaſures,” replied Cortez, © will anſwer 
* our purpoſe. Make a clandeſtine retreat 
Ho could we effect it, ſurrounded as we are 
« on every fide ?—Apply for a paſſport ! we, who 
© have, ſword in hand, opened for ourſelves a 
© paſſage to the capital! What would the Indians 
think of ſuch weakneſs? Would they not ruſh 
© upon us in every direction, as well at the 
moment of our departure as during our march? 
* We muſt remain here—ſuch is my opinion— 
not to temporiſe or diſſemble, but to execute 
ſome great deed which ſhall ſtrike the Mexi- 
* cans with aſtoniſhment, and regain for us that 
* eſteem and veneration of which the late un- 
fortunate event has deprived us. The only 
* expedient that preſents itſelf to my mind is 


* 
U 
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* to' ſecure the perſon of the emperor, and carry 
* him priſoner to our quarters.“ — The council 
ſtood petrified at the propoſal; For a handful 
of men to ſeiſe a powerful monarch and make 
him priſoner in the midſt of his court and his 
capital! What a project! what a reſolution 
Vet, when they had maturely feflected on the 


buſineſs, it no longer appeared ſo terrifying; 


and they empowered Cortez to carry it into ef. 
fect. 40915 * MAL bi aA als. 

Fe entered Montezuma's palace according to 
cuſtom, attended by his officers ; thirty choſen 
ſoldiers meantime walking about in the vicinity 


in ſmall ſeparate bands. He accoſted the emperor, 


and complained to him of the treachery of Qual- 
popoca. The monarch changed colour. lt is 
% not,” added the general, © that I ſuſpect your 


* majeſty, of having participated in that foul 


* tranſaction; but it is indiſpenſably neceflary 
« that you afford me a convincing proof of your 
«* innocence, to obliterate the impreſſion which 
© an imputation of that nature could not fail to 
« produce: and that proof muſt be your coming 


voluntarily, and without noiſe or diſturbance, 


© to reſide in our quarters, and there remain 
«* until it be clearly demonſtrated that you are free 


g from all concern in that deteſtable perfidy.“ 


_ Had a burſting thunder- cloud diſcharged its 
contents around him, it could not have more 


/ 
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powerfully affected the monarch, than did theſe 
words of Cortez. He ſcarcely had patience to 
lifen to what the Spaniard added for the purpoſe 
of ſoftening and juſtifying the meaſure. -* No!“ 
id he“ It is not the cuſtom with princes of 
„my rank voluntarily to ſurrender themſelves 
« priſoners. If I had the weakneſs to conſent to 
« your deſire, and to forget the reſpect which 1 
« owe to mylelf, my ſubjects would not ſuffer 
« ſuch an affront to be offered to their ſove- 
« reign.''—* Your ſubje&s !” replied Corteꝝ 

If you do not yourſelf compel us to forget the 
10 reſpect due to you, we little regard any obſta⸗ 
« cles which they can throw in our way,” 

The emperor propoſed every expedient which 
he thought capable of ſatisfying the Spaniards— 
to deliver up Qualpopoca and his officers to be 
puniſhed for their conduct to give his own ſons 
4s hoſtages and pledges of his ſincerity : but Cor- 
tez continued inflexible. "The Spaniſh officers 
meanwhile began to be alarmed left the delay 
ſhould prove fatal to them; and Velaſquez de 
Leon, a brave and impetuous young man, ap- 
proached his general, exclaiming, To what pur- 
* pole ſo many words? Let him ſuffer himſelf to 
de conducted away, or I this inſtant put him 
* to death. The interpreter Marina being pre- 
tent, Montezuma anxiouſly inquired of her the 
meaning of what had been uttered by the angry 


youth, She had bren previouſly inſtructed þy 
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Cortez, and now anſwered the monarch that ſhe 
knew the intentions of the Spaniards, that ſhe 
was acquainted with their character, and that, if 


9 


he went with them, he would be treated with all 


the reſpect due to a great prince, but that, if he 
made any reſiſtance, the conſequences would prove 
fatal to him. This artful intimation at once de- 


| termined him : he gave orders to prepare his 


equipage, ſummoned his miniſters, and informed 
them that he was going to ſpend a few days with 
the Spaniards in their quarters. Make known,” 
added he, that I go ſpontaneouſly, for the in- 


©. tereſt of my crown, and the advantage of my 
empire.“ 


He now placed himſelf in the midſt of the 
Spaniards, and commenced his march. Grief 
and vexation were pictured in every countenance: 
ſome of the ſpectators ſhed tears; others raiſed 


loud cries ; but none made the ſmalleſt attempt 
to-reſcue their prince. He told the people with 


an air of chearful unconcern that he was going to 
divert himſelf with his friends the ſtrangers. A 
crowd had aſſembled at the entrance of the 
Spaniſh quarters: but he ordered his guards to 


- diſperſe them, and commanded proclamation to 
- be made that any perſon occaſioning diſturbance 
| ſhould be puniſhed with inſtant death. We dely 


all hiſtory to furniſh a trait parallel to this. 


 » The ſource of our aſtoniſhment however is not 
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yet exhauſted. The unfortunate Qualpopoca and his 


officers arrive at the capital: they are tried by a 
Spaniſh court-martial, and condemned to be 


burned alive. At the moment of their execu- 


tion, Cortez enters the emperor's apartment, fol- 


lowed by a ſoldier carrying a pair of fetters, - 


approaches the monarch with a ſtern countenance, 


and, You are accuſed, ſays he, © of having 
“ been the original author of the crime; and 


« you muſt expiate your fault by a perſonal 
e -mortification.” Without awaiting an anſwer, 
he ordered the irons to be faſtened on him, 
and immediately withdrew. —Montezuma's cour- 
tiers, more afflicted than their maſter, are 


ſtruck with horror: they fall at his feet, bathe 


them with their tears, and, ſupporting his irons, 
endeavour with reſpectful tenderneſs to alleviate 
their weight. As to himſelf, after the firſt mo- 
ment of ſurpriſe, he reſumed his uſual magnani- 
mity, and determined to die like a hero. 

The execution being concluded, Cortez re- 


turned to his royal captive. © The traitors,” ſaid 


he, © are puniſhed : your majeſty is juſtified by 
e this act of condeſcenſion, and is now at liberty.“ 
At the ſame time he looſed the monarch's fet- 
ters with his own hand, ang, threw himſelf on his 


knees before him. The emperor embraced the 
Spaniſh chief, and, by the joy which he now 
teſtified, ſeemed to derogate from the honour 
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that he had acquired by his late diſplay of for: 
titude. Cortez propoſed to him to return to his 


palace, ſince the motive for his detention no longer 


exiſted. The interpreter Marina, more warmly 


attached to the Spaniard than to the Mexican, 


had previouſly ſuggeſted to the latter his anſwer, 
which was, that he preferred remaining at the 
quarters, becauſe his reputation would be in- 
jured if the people ſhould learn that he had been 


2 priſoner. 


Whether it were reſignation or diſſimulation, he 


appeared to be reconciled to his confinement, and 
even to take a pleaſure in it. The Spaniards 


conducted themſelves with ſo much addreſs as to 


perſuade both him and his ſubje&s that he en- 
joyed perfect liberty. No change was made in 


his ordinary mode of life : his miniſters came to 
conſult with him as uſual, and the courtiers en- 
joyed the accuſtomed freedom of acceſs to his 
perſon. All orders, all favours, ſtill continued 
to emanate from him. He went abroad, walked 
about the city,' viſited the temples, ſometimes 
alone, ſometimes accompanied by Cortez, who 
had however taken the precaution of exacting 
from him a promiſe that he would punctuall 
return to the quarters. But one would have 
thought that he was attracted thither by inclina- 
tion, ſo greatly he ſeemed to delight in the com- 
pany and converſation of his keepers, The crafty 


| Cortez dextrouſly availed himſelf of the monarch's 


* 
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confidence, and obtained permiſſion for ſome of 
the Spaniſh officers to go viſit the mines. Mon- 
tezuma ordered a map of his empire to he drawn, 
which he preſented to the general; nor did he 
with-hold from him any information reſpecting 
his revenues, his forces, the police, the govern- 
ment, or any thing of which the knowledge dn 
be ſerviceable to him. 

Under the ſemblance of curioſity or amuſe- 
ment, Cortez continued to make progreſſive ad- 
vances toward the attainment of his grand object. 
He had learned how difficult it would have been 
for him to penetrate into the town, if, while 
ſtopped by a body of armed opponents on the 
cauſey, he had been attacked in flank by the 
Indians from their canoes on the water. It was 
therefore important that he ſhould render him- 
ſelf maſter of the lake; and, to accompliſh that, 
he took advantage of a boat-race which was 
exhibited in his preſence. At the ſame time that 
he allowed due praiſe to the ſwiftneſs of the 
Mexican canoes, he ſaid that his own veſſels, if 
he had them at hand, would outſail the others 
without the aid of oars. Without oars !” That 
boaſt, which wore the air of a challenge, ap- 
peared very extraordinary to Montezuma, and 
excited in him a wiſh to ſee the experiment tried. 
After the example of other conquerors engaged 
like himſelf in haſardous enterpriſes, Cortez had, 
with the conſent of his followers to whom he 
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wiſhed to leave no other reſource than vidtory, 


o dered his ſhips to be broken up: but the fails, 


cordage, and other rigging, had been carefully 
preſerved ; and he now obtained permiſſion to 
ſend for thoſe articles to Vera-Cruz. 

In the mean time, timber was cut down and 
faſhioned. Montezuma ordered his ſubjects to 
aſſiſt the Spaniards, that he might the ſooner 


enjoy the ſpectacle of that ſo unequal conteſt 


between the veſſels without oars and the other 


full of rowers. The rigging came ſafe to Mexico; 
and at length two well-equipped brigantines majeſti. 
cally made their appearance on the lake. The In- 
dians aſked each other what thoſe heavy maſſes 
could do againſt their light canoes : at the ſame 


time, however, they doubled the number of their 
rowers. The ſignal was given: the Spaniſh fails 


were unfurled; and a freſh breeze ſwelled the 
bellying canvas. Borne along by thoſe wings, the 


brigantines flew with a celerity which the utmoſt 
efforts of the rowers were unable to equal. The 
ſpectators uttered ſhouts of admiration at a ſight 
which to them appeared miraculous. The more 
intelligent among them conſidered thoſe veſlels 
as a grand invention proving the ſuperior genius 


of the: Spaniards, and conceived, in conſequence 
of it, a higher eſteem for thoſe foreign viſitors. 


A hold ſtep, haſarded by Cortez, had nearly 


deprived him in a moment of all the fruits of his 


former ſkilful policy. He had prevailed on Mon- 
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tezuma to order that no more human fleſh ſhould 
be ſerved up on the imperial table: but he further 
attempted to aboliſh the cuſtom of ſacrificing 
human victims. The emperor trembled at the 
propoſal, and warned the general of the diſagree- 
able conſequences which it might produce. In 
effect, the prieſts, who were very powerful, 
loudly murmured ; and the people began to ſhow 
ſtrong ſymptoms of mutinous oppoſition. Cortez, 
however, repreſſed his zeal in ſeaſon ſufficiently 
opportune to prevent an inſurrection: but the 


prejudices againſt him, which that endeavour had - 
left in the public mind, gained numerous par- 


tiſans for Caminatzin, the emperor's nephew, who 
undertook to reſcue his uncle from the hands of 
thoſe foreigners. He would perhaps have ſuc- 
ceeded in his deſign, if Montezuma himſelf had 
not oppoſed his efforts. The young prince, who 
was cacique of an important diſtrict, was ſum- 
moned to court, and depoſed. The ſtates which 
he had poſſeſſed as a fief of the empire were 
conferred on another perſon : and great care was 
taken to inform the ſucceſſor that it was to the 
recommendation of Cortez he was indebted for 


bis promotion. 
The attempt of the nephew, however, excited 


ſerious reflexions in the uncle's mind. At bot- 


tom, he could not diſapprove it: nor did he 
entertain a doubt that, although it had failed of 


ſucceſs, it would be followed by many others of a 
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fimilar nature. He therefore muſt expect in. 
ceflant revolts by remaining at the mercy of the 
ſtrangers. And, beſides, what could be their 
ultimate deſign ? Why did they continue in 
Mexico? What further demands had they to 
make of him ? He reſolved to put at length a con- 
| clufion to that diſgraceful farce of a monarch held 
. captive by the embaſſador of a foreign prince, 
and yet obliged to appear ſatisfied. Having ſent 
for Cortez, he informed him that he was deter- 
mined publicly to declare himſelf a vaſſal to the 
king of Spain, as ſucceſſor of Quezalcoal, and in 
that quality lord paramount of Mexico; that he 
would aſſemble the caciques and nobles of the 
empire to be witneſſes of that declaration ; that 
the acknowledgement of his ſubjection ſhould be 
confirmed by a voluntary contribution from each 
cacique, as a proof of their conſent ; that, on his 
part, he had collected a great quantity of jewels 
and precious ſtones. of ineſtimable value to diſ- 
charge that obligation. 

The caciques and nobles being accordingly con- 
voked, Montezuma made his appearance 1n the 
aſſembly with an air of majeſty which he had long 
been unaccuſtomed to aſſume. For the vaſlalage 
to which he ſubjected himſelf and his whole em- 
pire, he alleged a motive which attenuated its 
diſgrace : he affected to repreſent it as merely 4 
reſtitution made to the great Quezalcoal in the 
perſon of his deſcendent— an act of juſtice and 
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religion, which the gods theinſelves had directed 
him to perform. Some murmurs were heard in 
the aſſembly, ſome diſturbance was perceivable ; 
when Cortez thought neceſſary to ſpeak, and to 
aſſure all preſent that it was not the Spaniſh 
monarch's intention to deprive: the emperor of 
his crown or to make any alteration in the go- 
vernment, but ſimply to affert his claims to the 
ſucceſſion. On theſe terms the oath of allegiance 
was taken; and it was formally recorded in a 


public inſtrument which was delivered to Cortez 


with the preſent or tribute of the emperor, and 
the donations from the caciques, the whole con- 
ſtituting an afſemblage of riches of ineſtimable 
value. 

We may reaſonably doubt that Cortez was 
prepared for the declaration which concluded the 
buſineſs of that ſolemn meeting. After his ac- 
ceptance of the preſents, the emperor aſſumed an 
air of firmneſs, and ſaid to the Spaniards—* You 
* may now prepare for your departure. No mo- 
« tive yet remains for your further ſtay. The 
* obje& of your embaſſy is accompliſhed. The 
* Mexicans begin to grow jealous of your long 
* rehdence here: they ſuſpect you of harbouring 
* deſigns more dangerous than. thoſe which you 
* have announced ; and my authority would not 
* long be able to ſcreen you from their reſent- 
ment, if their ſuſpicions ſhould be realiſed. 
The gods,” added he, © are angry to ſee me 
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« fayour their enemies: they have refuſed me 
rain: they threaten to deſtroy my harveſts, 
„ and to extirpate my ſubje&s by peſtilence. 


« Aſk of me whatever you wiſh; and I will 


< gratify your deſires, becauſe I love you. But 
« depart : the gods and my people require that 
« ſacrifice.” ' | 

Surpriſed, as we are informed, at the un- 
expected firmneſs with which the monarch gave 
him his diſmiſſal, Cortez was at firſt tempted to 
reply .to him in a ſimilar tone : but, cautiouſly 
checking himſelf, © Yes,” he anſwered, © I haye 
* fulfilled the object of my miſſion ; and I will 
* now with all poſſible diligence make my pre- 
* parations for returning to Spain. I had even 
come with the intent of aſking your permiſſion 

to build ſhips to carry back my ſoldiers ; be- 

„ cauſe thoſe in which we arrived here are de- 
& ſtroyed, and cannot be repaired for ſo long 
a voyage. Delighted at not experiencing 
a refuſal which he had apprehended, Montezuma 
replied that the Spaniards might take their oun 
time, and that it was not his intention to urge 
their haſty departure. At the ſame time he 


iſfued orders for the felling of timber, and giving 


the Spaniards every poſſible aſſiſtance in the con- 
ſtruction of the veſſels. 

On the other hand, Cortez, while he affected 
all the external appearance of eager haſte, gave 
private inſtructions to his chief ſhip-builder to 
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proceed as flowly in the work as poſſible. We 
do not clearly conceive what could be the ex- 
pected advantage of that tardineſs: perhaps even 
the general himſelf did not well know. But he 
intended, doubtleſs, to regulate his conduct by 
the courſe of events. While the time paſſed in 
this ſtate of mutual ſuſpenſe, intelligence was 
brought to Mexico that eighteen ſhips had been 
diſcovered off Vera-Cruz. * Now, ſaid Monte- 
zuma, who was appriſed of the appearance of the 
fleet, © you have no further need of preparations. 
« There are ſhips arrived on my coaſts : in them 
« you may embark.” The ſecond information 
from Vera-Cruz announced that thoſe veſſels con- 
tained eight hundred Spaniards, whom Velaſquez 
the governor of Cuba had ſent to deprive Cortez 
of the command. The third meſſage brought 
the news of a battle fought under the walls of 
Vera-Cruz, of which the new-comers had at- 
tempted to gain poſſeſſion: and eight priſoners 
were ſent to him, who had been taken on the 
occaſion.” 

It is eaſy to judge of the perplexity to which 
Cortez found himſelf reduced. He was obliged 
to conceal his anxiety, and to difſemble both with 
the Mexicans and the Spaniards. He faid to 
Montezuma“ It is a ſecond embaſſador from 
the king of Spain, ſent to give weight to our 
c. negotiations. He is, according to cuſtom, at- 
* tended by an army : but I intend to prevail on 
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© him to return; and for that purpoſe I will in. WM + 
© mediately go to him.” To his troops he ſaid- f 
* Truly I owe my warm thanks to Velaſquez fo g 
having ſent me ſo opportune and conſiderable ; ot 
re- inforcement: for I feel not a doubt of being 
able to gain ſo many aſſociates in thoſe why 
came to combat us.“ is 
When the arrival of the priſoners was made 
known to him, he went out to meet them, or. 
dered their irons to be taken off, with great affec. 
tion embraced them, and particularly Guevara, a 
prieſt, the moſt diſtinguiſhed among them, ſaying 
that he was highly diſpleaſed with the governor of 
Vera-Cruz for having given ſuch treatment to 
a man of his rank and merit, and that he would 
not fail to reprimand him for his miſbehaviour; 
that he was delighted to find that the conduct df 
the expedition had been intruſted to Narvaez, hs 
old and intimate friend; that he hoped to find 
him amicably diſpoſed, and that they would eafiy 
come to an accommodation. He took care that 
the priſoners ſhould be well received by his 
ſoldiers, and he imparted to them a ſhare of the 
preſents of Montezuma. The converſation of al 
who approached them was entirely engroſſed by 
the ſucceſſes of Cortez, his ſuperior talents, thc 
great credit he enjoyed among the Mexicans, and 
his tender attentions to his Spaniſh followers. 
When the priſoners had been thus tutored 
without any apparent intention, the gener 
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thought them, and eſpecially Guevara, to be the : 


fitteſt perſons he could poſſibly employ as ne- 
gotiators with Narvaez. But the latter was a man 
of haughty ſtubborn diſpoſition, and imagined 


that Cortez could never be able to refiſt the force | 
that he had brought with him, which amounted 


to more than double the number of his own. He 


therefore refuſed to liſten to any propoſals of con- 


citation. - Cortez alſo ſent to him, but with 
equally bad ſucceſs, his chaplain Olmedo, a man 
of great merit. Olmedo was very ill received'; 
and Guevara was impriſoned for having added to 
the propoſitions a panegyric on Cortez, which 


hurt the ears of his jealous rival. 
While thus negotiating, the general did not 


neglect to adopt every meaſure of ſecurity. Con- 
civing how great would be the imprudence of 
waiting the arrival of Narvaez in the capital, and 
ſuffering the Mexicans to be ſpectators of a hoſtile 


conflict between the Spaniards, he repaired to the 


emperor, and told him that there was reaſon to 
far leſt the new embaſſador from Spain ſhould 
cauſe ſome diſturbance ; that there might be a 
miſtake in the buſineſs, ſince, coming as the lieu» 
tenant of a diſtant governor, he poſſibly was igno- 
ant of the laſt inſtructions from the Spaniſh 
court,” and imagined that Cortez's embaſſy made 
{part of his own commiſſion. © It will be ſuffi- 
* cient,” added he, © that I ſhow him my cre- 
* dentials ; 1 will go in perſon with a part of my 
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* troops to carry them to him, leſt his diſorderly 
army ſhould moleſt your ſubjects, or afford 


* your majeſty any cauſe of diſpleaſure.” 

| That © part” of his troops was nearly his entire 
army. He left no more than eighty men behind 
him at Mexico, under the command of Alvarado, 


an officer greatly beloved by Montezuma. He 


took the precaution of aſking a re-inforcement uf 
two thouſand men from Tlaſcala—Indian warriors, 
it is true, but proud of being called in to the aid 


of the Spaniards, and thus as it were adopted by 


them. During his march, he ſent new propoſals 


to Narvaez, but ſtill without effect. That general 


was in a ſtate of unceaſing rage as well againſt 
Cortez's envoys whom he treated as ſpies and fe- 
ducers, as againſt his own ſoldiers who ſuffered 
themſelves to be won over, and againſt his officers 


| who openly took the part of Cortez. Ayllon, a 


member of the ſupreme council of.San-Domingo, 


who had joined the expedition for the purpoſe of 


acting as a mediator, proceeded fo far as to forbid 
Narvaez, on pain of death, to advance againlt 


Cortez. Narvaez only became more furious, and 
ordered the mediator to be laid in irons. Cortez 
- ſent to him Velaſquez de Leon, a near relative to 


the governor of Cuba; but he experienced 19 


| better reception than the others. This impetuous 


and inconſiderate conduct, however, injured Nat- 
vaez very much in the eſtimation of his Ow! 


army. Beſides, he had to contend with an cxPe- 
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rienced and indefatigable commander, who doubled 
the ſpeed of his marches, took advantage of a 


tempeſt to attack him by ſurpriſe, completely de- 
feated him, and- made him priſoner. The van- 
quiſhed ſoldiers, prediſpoſed as they were, did not 
require very urgent ſolicitations to induce them 
to incorporate themſelves with the victors. In 
conſequence of this event, which had threatened 
to ruin him, Cortez now ſaw himſelf maſter of 
eleven ſhips and ſeven brigantines, with an army 
compoſed. of a thouſand foot and a hundred 
horſemen, excluſive of the garriſon ſtationed at 
Vera-Cruz. 

His expedition was the work of few days : but 
that ſhort period had been ſufficient to produce a 
change in the ſtate of affairs at Mexico, in ſpite 
of Montezuma, who had remained during the 
whole time at the Spaniſh quarters according to 
his promiſe. The Indians, wiſhing probably to 
take adyantage of the reduced number of thoſe 
toreigners to deliver the emperor from their hands, 
had taken up arms, and made ſeveral attacks 
upon them. Others affirm that the inſurrection 
was proyoked by the rapacity of the Spaniards in 
pillaging the Mexicans whom they ſurpriſed 
during a public feſtival to which they had come 
adorned with all their moſt precious jewels. From 
whatever cauſe originating, the quarrel had been 
ſerious. One of the brigantines on the lake was 


"burned : the bridges on the cauſey were broken 
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down ; the ſtreets were deſerted. An alarming 


ſilence prevailed, which was firſt interrupted by 
the compliments of Montezuma, who advanced to 


the entrance of the city to meet and congratulate 


the yictor. Proudly conſcious of the force with 
which he returned, the general did not behave to 
the monarch with his accuſtomed reſpect. He is 
faid to have turned' his back on Montezuma, 
although that prince was in no wiſe chargeable 
with the events which had happened, but had 
expoſed his own perſon in defence of the Spaniards, 
whom nothing but the ſhadow of royal authority 
yet reſident in him had ſaved from falling victims 
to the fury of the Indians. 

Diſpoſed as they then were, they could, if 
aſſembled in a body, have prevented Cortez from 
re- entering the city: but they meditated a grand 
ſtroke : they choſe to ſuffer the junction of the 
Spaniards, with a view of deftroying them al 
together. It 1s afferted that Cortez, while he 


_ openly affected to blame Alvarado for not having 


maintained peace between his men and the In- 

dians, was inwardly not diſpleaſed with the in- 
ſurtrection, ſince it furniſhed him with the occa- 
ſion, which lie had ſo long deſired, of employing 
arms in ſupport of cunning to obtain a deciſive 
concluſion. An event ſoon happened, which he 
had not foreſeen. The Mexicans, having ſecret!y 
concerted their meaſures, made a violent affault 
on the Spaniſh quarters. | Though ſeveral times 
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repulſed, they ſtill returned to the charge, and in 


every new attack diſplayed a fury bordering on . 
deſpair. Montezuma determined to interpoſe his 


mediation and authority; for which purpoſe having 


preſented himſelf to the affailants from a window, 
a ſtone, either aimed at him or guided by chance, 
fractured his Kull; of wen wound he died two 


days after. 
If the Spaniatds' had not been reſpeRted while 


that prince was alive, they were treated with leſs re- 
gard after they had loſt his protection. The Indians 
incefſantly haraſſed them, and, from ſuffering re- 


peated defeats, learned to conduct their attacks 
with greater prudence. Cloſely blockaded on 
every fide, the-Spaniards at length ſaw themſelves 
in danger of being reduced by famine. They 


were obliged to abandon their valuable conqueſt : 

their jewels, riches, treaſures - now become a dan- 
gerous burden rendered their retreat difficult and 
dangerous. Multitudes of Indians ruſhed forward 
to aſſail the Spaniards : and, in proportion as the 


former periſhed either by the weapons of their 


enemies or by falling into the lake, others pte- 


ſented themſelves to fill their places. Never 


had Cortez” found himſelf expoſed to fo imminent 
dinger. "Several times he was forced to perform 
the duties of the ſoldier and the captain; in which 
he diſplayed ſuch valour as animated his followers 


Ll 


with additional courage. 
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After having effected his retreat along the 
cauſey, the laſt and moſt ſerious trial awaited him 
In the valley of Otumba, where the entire force of 
Mexico was - aſſembled to ſurround him. On 
deſcrying that countleſs multitude of foes, Cortez 
exclaimed, © Here, my comrades ! we muſt con- 
« quer or die. But let us not fear! God wil 
* combat on our fide.” Seeing the victory hang 
doubtful, he placed himſelf at the head of his 
_ cavalry, ruſhed at full gallop againſt the enemy's 
centre, and cut himſelf a paſſage to the imperial 
ſtandard, on the fate of which, according to the 
ſuperſtitious ideas of the Mexicans, depended that 
of the army. He made his way to the officer 
who bore it, overthrew him with a ſtroke of his 
lance, and carried off the ſtandard. The Indians 
immediately loſt all their courage, threw down 
their arms, and diſperſed in precipitate flight. The 
carnage was horrible: of two hundred thouſand 
combatants, . above twenty thouſand- remained 
dead on the field of battle. The Spaniards were 
no more than fix hundred and fifty, and did not 
loſe fixteen of their number. 
Alfter the battle, they reached the territory of 
Tlaſcala, where they repoſed after their fatigues. 
At the moment of their arrival the republic was 
arming a body of warriors to be ſent to their 
aſſiſtance. Faithful to their alliance, the Tlaſcalans 
had refuſed that of Quilavaca, Montezuma's ſuc- 
cefſor, becauſe he had annexed to it the condition 
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of their abandoning the Spaniards, They paid to 
Cortez every imaginable honour : and, that gene- 
ral having fallen ſick in their town, they ſhowed 
themſelves equally alarmed as his own ſoldiers by 


the danger which threatened * and equally 


rejoiced at his recovery. N 
Though obliged to quit Mexico, Cortez had 


not renounced the hope of -poſſeffing it: but cir- 


cumſtances forced him to alter his plan of opera- 
tion. He had not now in his hands the feeble 
Montezuma, whom the dread of diſturbances, and 
the hope of freeing himſelf from his humiliating 
condition without bloodſhed, had induced to ac- 
cede to every meaſure of conceſſion or conciliation 
which the Spaniard thought proper to ſuggeſt to 
him. The unfortunate emperor had ſuffered the 
puniſhment of his temporiſing politics from the 


hands of his own ſubjects : and Cortez, who cer- 
tainly would not have ſpared him if he had ex- 


pected any advantage from his death, alleged, 
& a pretext for the enterpriſe which he me- 
ditated, his obligation to avenge his deceaſed 
friend, the vaſſal of his maſter. During the time 
of his 'repoſe at Tlaſcala, his attention was em- 
ployed in making preparations for the fiege of 
Mexico. He judged that the only expedient 
which could fave him and his ſmall band, even 
though victorious, from being ultimately de- 


ſtroyed by ſmall but repeated loſſes, was to oppole 


a —— to a multitude. 
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The tyrannic government of Montezuma, and 
the pride of the Mexicans, who, being themſelves 
forced to bend beneath the yoke, took a pleaſure 


in impoſing it on others, had exaſperated againſt 
them the chief part of the neighbouring tribes, 


Cortez carefully collected all thoſe ſcattered ſparks 


of hatred, and fanned the whole into one com- 
mon flame. All thoſe nations eagerly preſſed 
forward to fupply him with their reſpective 
quotas of warriors to humble the arrogance of that 


over- bearing city. The clothing of thoſe troops 


coſt nothing, as the bounty of nature ſuperſeded 
every expenſe of that kind among the Indians : 
their ſubſiſtence came equally cheap, each man 
carrying with him his own proviſion. The army 


which he conducted againſt Mexico is ſaid to 


have amounted to a hundred thouſand men. Of 


' theſe the Tlaſcalans were the beſt ; but the others 


were not deſtitute of martial merit ; and he had 


trained them all, more or leſs, according to their 
reſpective diſpoſition to diſcipline. The dangers 


which he had experienced on retreating along the 


. eauſey_through the lake inſpired him with the 


idea of opening himſelf a paſſage through the lake 


itſelf: with which view he gave orders for the 


conſtruction of great canoes or boatg ſuperior to 
thoſe uſed by the Mexicans, and alſo of thirty 
brigantines to ſupport them. The fleet taken 
from Narvaez ſupplied him with the cordage and 
other articles requiſite for their equipment. 
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© Theſe preparations were neceſſary againſt the 
enemy with whom he propoſed to contend. Qui- 
lavaca, who had only made a tranſient appearance 
on the throne, was ſucceeded by Guatimozin, that 
cacique and nephew to Montezuma, whom Cortez, 
had cauſed to be ſtripped of his dignity for having 
attempted to reſcue his uncle from captivity. 
Though young, he was already celebrated for his 
military talents : and he moreover diſplayed many 
virtues, unalloyed by any admixture of vices, the 
uſual concomitants of abſolute power. Elevated 
at ſo critical a ſeaſon to the tottering throne, he 
thought it his duty to conſolidate it by the 
affections of the people, which his predeceſſors had 
too much neglected to cultivate. With that view 
he alleviated the burden of taxation, and perton- 
ally adminiſtered juſtice-to his ſubjects. The nobles, 


releaſed from that ſervile homage which they had 


been wont to pay to their maſter, and admitted 
to familiar intercourſe with him, were no longer 
tempted to ſeek indemnification at the expenſe of 
their inferiors for humiliations inflicted on them- 
ſelves. Guatimozin encouraged the warriors by 
honours and rewards, and devoted his whole time 
and attention to the affairs of the empire. 

To Cortez's plan of ſtirring up the furrounding 
tribes againſt Mexico, he oppoſed that of arming 
his tributaries and allies, for the purpoſe of keep- 
ing the enemy at a diſtance from his capital. But 

thoſe auxiliaries were in every inſtance defeated, 
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and proved unable to arreſt the progreſs of the 
Spaniards. Cortez gained poſſeſſion of all the 
towns on the borders 'of the lake, where the 
cauſeys terminated—rendered himſelf. maſter of 
the cauſeys themſelyes, and began to dominate on 
that petty ſea by means of his large boats and 
his brigantines. Thus Mexico—where all the 
men were become ſoldiers, and even the women 
converted into warlike Amazons, and which con- 
ſequently contained above three hundred thouſand 
combatants was blockaded by eight hundred and 
ſeventy men poſſeſſing not more than eighteen 
pieces of artillery, As to their Indian aſſociates, 
they ſerved rather to guard the towns and cauſeys 
than to fight, FH | | 

The hiſtory of that ſiege conveys the higheſt 
idea of the {kill of Cortez, of his genius fertile in 
reſources, of his cool deliberation amid ſurround- 
ing dangers, and of the valour of his troops. It 
_ alſo excites our eſteem for the courage and in- 
trepidity of the Indians, their patience under toils 
and all the horrors of famine, and finally their 
tender attachment to their ſovereign. Their molt 
obſtinate efforts of defence could not prevent 
Cortez from penetrating into the heart of the 
city. During the intervals of attack, propoſals of 
peace had been made: the emperor was not averſe 
from embracing them : but they were fruſtrated 
by the zeal of the idolatrous prieſts, who antici- 
pated from any accommodation the inevitable 
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overthrow of their religion and their authority ; 
which conſideration was ſufficient to render them 
hoſtile to all agreement. They transfuſed their 
own obſtinacy into the minds of the people, and 
even of the emperor's council. The monarch 
yielded to the plurality of ſuffrages, and to the 


aſſurances given by. thoſe prieſts, that the gods, 


appeaſed by the ſacrifice of ſome Spaniards who 
had been ade priſoners, would ſoon again be- 


come favourable, and that victory would thence- 


forward adhere to the Mexican banners. The 
courtiers, however, and the miniſters, placing little 
confidence in theſe flattering promiſes, urged the 
emperor to provide for his perſonal ſafety: but he 
anſwered that he never would conſent to abandon 
his people. 

Nevertheleſs, when the Spaniards had made 
themſelves maſters of a part of the city, and had 


reached the great ſquare, Guatimozin formed the 


reſolution of effecting his eſcape with the inten- 
tion of placing himſelf at the head of an army in 
the field, and returning to defend or retake his 
capital. To afford him the means of executing 
that project, and to cover his retreat, the Mexicans 


formed of all their remaining canoes a great fleet, 


with which they boldly advanced to affail the 


Spaniards, During the heat of the conflict, a 


captain, named Sandoval, obſerved that ten canoes 
had ſeparated from the Indian fleet, and were 
eſcaping with the utmoſt {peed of oars. He im- 
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mediately purſued them in his brigantine, came 


up with them, and leaped into the foremoſt. In 


that, was diſcovered the emperor, wha ſurrendered 
himſelf priſoner, without teſtifying any regret or 
anxiety except for the empreſs his conſort by 


whom he was accompanied. 
On a ſignal given by the captive monarch, tle 
oars throughout the whole fleet ceaſed to more, 


the weapons dropped from the hands of the com- 


batants, ſeveral of whom threw them into the 


Jake in token of ſubmiſſion. The nobles who 
were taken in the other canoes made earneſt and 
affecting entreaties to be conducted to the em- 


peror to lay down their lives at his feet. Equal 
conſternation prevailed through the city ; -the 


Indians every-where ſubmitted ; and in an in- 


ſtant Cortez might have conſidered himſelf as. 


emperor of Mexico. Guatimozin was preſented to 
him; on which occaſion the unfortunate prince 
approached his conqueror with a noble air and an 
appearance of greater firmneſs than ſeemed com- 
patible with his fallen ſtate. | 


He ſeated himſelf in preſence of Cortez, who 


remained ſtanding ; after a while, ſuddenly ſtart- 


ing from his ſeat, he laid his hand on the hilt of 
the Spaniard's ſword, and fail to him, Why 


% do you heſitate to take away my lite * Pri- 
„ ſoners of my rank are always a burden to 


6 their conquerors; Since I have not been ſo 


«. fortunate as to ſhed my blood in the defence of 
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0 my people, let me have the ſatisfaction of dying 
„ by your ha 
fire had been inſtantly gratified Cortez ap- 


Happy that prince, if his de- 


peaſed his emotion, promiſed him favourable 


treatment, and even flattered him with a proſpect 


of the poſſibility of his being re-eſtabliſhed on the 


- throne. 


After 


the firſt ſteps neceſſary to inſure his con- 


queſt, the next object of the general's attention 


readers, 


was to ſeiſe the treaſures of the empire: and then 
indeed it plainly appeared that the poſſeſſion of 
them had all along been his principal aim. Ye 


who feel an eſteem for Cortez! turn 


aſide your eyes from an action which diſgraces his 
character! He aſked the emperor, where lay thoſe 
_ treaſures which were ſaid to have been buried by 


Montezuma. It 1s not certain that thete exiſted 


any ſuch concealed wealth, or that Guatimozin 


knew where it was depoſited. The opinion of its 
exiſtence, however, was generally prevalent : and, 
under. the perſuaſion that it was true, Cortez, 


beſides queſtioning the emperor himſelf, interro- 


gated alſo his chief miniſter, from whom not re- 
ceiving the expected information, he ordered him 
to be put to the torture in his maſter's preſence. 


The unfortunate ſufferer mournfully fixed his 


eyes on 


ment. 


: menters. 


the monarch, and ſeemed by his looks 


to ſwear to him inviolable fidelity and attach- 


He expired under the hands of his tor- 
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That confeflion which he had been unable to 
obtain from the ſubject, Cortez hoped to extort 
from the emperor. The greedy Spaniard for that 


purpoſe made a trial of tortures. The empreſs 
was preſent, a young princeſs of charming figure, 


and admired for her graces, her affability, and the 
ſweetneſs of her countenance. . The tears and 
ſobs which that cruel ſpectacle called forth from 
her, ſoftened the hearts even of the barbarous 
executioners. Let us add, for the ſake of diminiſh- 
ing the indignation againſt Cortez, that he too 
ſhed tears, and ordered the inſtruments of tor: 


ture to be removed. The emperor had, without 


betraying any. ſenſation of pain, endured the 


dreadful torment of being ſtretched on a red-hot 


gridiron. One of his courtiers, while ſuffering in 
the ſame manner, uttered loud ſhrieks; where- 


upon Guatimozin, turning his eyes toward him 


with an air of firmneſs, ſaid, © And am I ona 
bed of roſes? Cortez afterward | dragged that 


prince with him on different military expeditions, 
The unfortunate captive made ſeveral attempts 
to recover his liberty., One of them Cortez pro- 
nounced to be an act of treaſon, for which he 


cuauſed him to be hanged. 


After having cleared the town, converted the 
gan temples into Chriſtian churches, appointed 
mag rtr, and eſtabliſhed the beſt order that 
circumſtances would admit, the general haſted 
to new conqueſts. In various expeditions not only 
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did he ſubdue all the countries which compoſed . 
the empire of Mexico, but his exploits further 
firengthened him by the acceſſion of other ſtates 
25 tributaries or allies, It can ſcarcely be doubted, 
that, enjoying ſo brilliant a reputation, he might 
have bound his brow with the imperial diadem, 
on winning over the Indians by favours, and ad- 
mitting the principal Spaniards to a participation 
of the dignities and authority: but he ever con- 
ceived it his duty to continue dependent on the 
crown of Caſtile. Charles V, who at that time 
wore it, conferred on him the title of captain- 
general and governor of New Spain : but, at a 
moment when he leaſt expected ſuch an event, 
he was ſurpriſed by the arrival from Europe of 
treaſurers, inſpectors, controlers, a crowd of offi- 
cers and judges, deſtined to ſuperſede thoſe whom 
he had himſelf appointed. | 
While he was engaged in one of his diſtant ex- 


peditions, thoſe officers, on a falſe report of his 
death being circulated either by chance or de- 
ess, fold all his property, and divided the pro- 
| duce among themſelves, as if they had been his 
heirs. After his return, he puniſhed them, and 
obliged them to make reſtitution. The com- 
plants which he tranſmitted to Spain reſpecting IF 
their inſubordination, and their recriminations ö 
againſt him, furniſhed the Spaniſh court with a 

pretext for nominating a vice-roy. The man ap- 

pointed to that office was not Cortez, to whom 
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no other power was left than that of commander 
of the troops. Mendoza, the new vice-roy, could 


not brook an equal: Cortez could not brook x 
ſuperior. The latter therefore returned to Spain, 


whither he had already made a voyage for the 


purpoſe of obtaining juſtice. Though received, 


as before, with great reſpe& and diſtinction, he 


however diſcovered that the court were not dif. 


* poſed. to re-inſtate him in the poſſeſſion of an 


authority which they feared he might abuſe. Hz 
endeayoured by every mean in his power to re- 
move thoſe ſuſpicions : like a ſteady courtier, he 
attended Charles in his expedition to Algien, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf there by his uſual diſplay 
of courage, had a horſe killed under him in a bat- 
tle againſt the Africans, and loſt in the field tuo 
emeralds of ineſtimable value, part of the ſpoil 
of America. At length being fully convince 
that his complaiſant aſſiduities would never obtain 
for him a reſtoration of the authority, and rank to 
which he was entitled, Cortez retired to a village 
near Seville, where he died in 15 54, in the ſixty- 
third year of his age. 
Although he had ample reaſon to delight in 
the recollection of his glorious exploits, may we 
not reaſonably ſuppoſe that the peace of his re 
treat was ſometimes diſturbed by regret for hav- 
ing laboured in the ſervice of an ungratefu 
maſter—by the reproaches of his conſcience d 


we ſubject of ſo many wretched. Indians fact: 
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fed to his avarice and ambition—and by the 
hade of the unfortunate Guatimozin ? 

The Mexicans have none but oral traditions 
reſpecting their origin, which they do not carry 


farther back than the commencement of the tenth 


century of the Chriſtian æra. According to their 
account, ſeven tribes, iſſuing from ſeven caverns 
of which the ſituation is not pointed out, chaſed 
before them the inhabitants of the plains, a race 
of naked ſavages living on berries and roots 
moſtly giants and very cruel—and drove them to 
the mountains, where their poſterity till ſubſiſt. 
The victors, having reached the borders of the 
lake, built towns on its ſhores. The laſt of the 
ſeven tribes that emerged from the caverns was 
that of the Mexicans, who wandered during a 
period of eighty years before they could find a 
fit place. to ſettle their reſidence. Their god 
Vitzhputzli had promiſed to them a country 
abounding in food, and in gold and filver and 
precious ſtones, and that they ſhould reign oyer 
al the other tribes. 

Confiding in the truth of this prediction, they 
commenced their march, carrying with them the 
mage of their god incloſed in a cheſt which was 
borne on the ſhoulders of their prieſts. The cheſt, 
being conſulted by thoſe miniſters of the divinity, 
regulated the motions of the obedient multitude, 


ud indicated the road which they were to pur- - 


lue; They never dared to encamp or decamp 
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without the approbation of thoſe ipod, whom 
whenever they diſobeyed, they were ſmitten and 
puniſhed by an invifible hand. Whenever the 
prieſts ſtopped, an altar was erected in the mid. 
dle of the camp, and on it was placed the idol, 
which thence iſſued oracles. Theſe were inter. 
preted by the miniſters of the god, who, during 
this tedious peregrination, digeſted their ſyſtem 
of religious worſhip, and framed all the regulz- 
tions of a civil ſociety. 


When the Mexicans ad the lake, they 


| found its borders already occupied by the other 


tribes. As a favour, the occupants ceded to the 
new-comers a {mall iſland on gondition of thei 
paying tribute for it. There the latter built 
town which from their own name they called 
Mexico, placed in the centre of it the image of 
their god, and erected to him a temple. Ther 
fettlement was progreſſively enlarged by the ad. 
dition of other little iſles adjacent, which they 
Joined to it by cauſeys. Thus was at length 
formed that great city, interſected by numberleb 


_ canals, and exhibiting altogether an appearance 


equally ſingular as magnificent. 
The nation being confined within a narro# 
compaſs, and multiplying in numbers, was obl: 


1 ged to ſend forth colonies; whence it was forced 


to ſuſtain wars in ſupporting its emigrants again 
thoſe who attempted to drive them back. Div 
ſions alſo aroſe within the town: and theſe di- 
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nt - cauſes. determined the inhabitants to re- 


nounce the ſacerdotal government, and place 


themſelves under that of a king. As the chiefs 
and opulent men all advanced their pretenſions 


to that dignity, it was agreed, for the purpoſe 


of obviating jealouſy, that their monarch ſhould 
be choſen from a, neighbouring nation. The office 
of inſtalling him in his dignity. was committed to 
an old man, who, in placing him on the throne, 
addreſſed to him an affecting and inſtructive diſ- 
courſe reſpecting the duties of royalty: and that 


practice, which was not intended as an empty 


formality, was ever after continued, 

This firſt king was not a conqueror, but con- 
tented himſelf with defending the Mexicans 
againſt their neighbours on the banks of the lake, 
by whom their proſperity was envied. During a 
reign of forty years, he employed his attention 
in embelliſhing the town, and perfecting its laws. 
That worthy prince left a numerous progeny, but 
did not chooſe to nominate any one of them as 
bis ſucceffor—< being convinced,” he ſaid, © that 
* to give a ſovereign to a nation was to deprive 
* her of her natural liberty.“ The grateful 
Mexicans elevated to the throne one of his ſons, 
who had the wiſe policy to. marry the daughter 
of a neighbouring king, the moſt dangerous and 
implacable enemy to the Mexicans, hoping by 


that alliance to procure peace for his ſubjects; 


which end he accordingly obtained, 
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The third king was alſo of a pacific diſpoſitich 
The fourth, a warrior and a conqueror, ſubdued 


the ſurrounding nations. He made his own peo- 
ple ſenſible of the inconveniences of popular elec 


tions which till then had prevajled, and perſuaded 


the Mexicans to veſt the power of chooſing 


the ſovereign in fix electors only—of whom tw 
were tributary kings in'the vicinity, and the other 


four, princes of the royal blood. His ſucceſſor, 


Montezuma I, extended the barbarous cuſtom 
of ſacrificing the priſoners taken from the enemy. 
That practice was previouſly in exiſtence ; for we 


find, that, at the firſt foundation of Mexico, the 


ſettlers immolated the ſon of a ſorcereſs who had 
pointed out to them the ſpot for its ſite: and 
from that period they had been in the habit of 
ſmearing their idol with human blood. This 
fifth monarch kept a magnificent court, beſtowed 


his attention on the affairs of government, eſta- 


bliſhed tribunals of juſtice, and appointed cen- 
ſors to infpe& the morals of his ſubjects. He 
alſo erected, in honour of his god Vitzliputzl, 
a temple which excited the admiration of the 
Spaniards; | 

The eighth king, named Autzal, is celebrated 
for his clemency, hberality, and humanity. He 
renounced the glory of conqueſt, which had been 


courted by ſome of his predeceſſors. This mo- 
narch employed his treaſures in enlarging and 


embelliſhing his capital, imparting vigour to in- 
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duſtry, and promoting the welfare of his ts 
Placed between two lakes—the one falt, the 
other muddy and brackiſh—and having no other 
xloyree within the city. than their wells which 
were tainted with thoſe diſagreeable qualities 
the Mexicans were -obliged to go in queſt of 
potable water beyond the Jakes Autzal brought, 
4 it were home to their doors thoſe ſprings which 
nature had placed at a diſtance : be perforated 
mountains, elevated valleys, led aquedyRs along 
the fides of the cauſeys, and exhibited to the 
aſtoniſhed inhabitants whole rivers of ſalubrious 
water flowing through their city. He was the 
immediate predeceſſor of Montezuma II, the 
ninth emperor of Mexico, and the laſt, if we do 
not count Guatimozin, who only bound on his 
temples a bloody diadem, and paſſed from the 
throne to the gibbet, to the eternal diſgrace of 
the $pamſb conquerors. ' 

The Mexican year was, like ours, divided into 


months and weeks. At the end came four ſuper- 


nmerary days, which were to be excluſively de- 
ved to feſtivity. All labours then ceaſed : com- 
mere was interrupted: the proceedings of juſtice 
were ſuſpended: even religion itſelf ſeemed for- 
gotten; and the public mind was wholly en- 
grofſed by pleaſure. The commencement of the 
year was fixed on the firſt day of {pring. Per- 
lags it might have been better placed in autumn, 


the ſeaſon when the fruits of the earth are gathered; 


beeauſe to begin to enjoy is to begin to live. 
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creator, preſerver, and benefactor. 
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The Mexicans had a tradition, that, at the ex- 
piration of every fifty-ſecond year of their æn, 


the world was in danger of being deſtroyed. In 
the evening of the concluding day, they bade 


adieu to the ſun with ſighs and tears, embraced 


each other as if never more to meet, ſhut themſelves 
up in their houſes, and there mournfully remained 
till the ſucceeding day, when, aſtoniſhed to find 
themſelves ſtill alive, and to ſee that no alteration 


had taken Place around them, they. indulged in 


rapturous joy, ſang hymns,” and congratulated 
each other that a new period was happily begun, 
and that they might now live without fear fifty- 


two years more. N 


' The religious ceremonies of the W 
though fraught with many laudable practices, pre- 


ſented cruelties and abſurdities and indecencies 


which appear very aſtoniſhing among a civiliſed 
people. They acknowledged a ſupreme god, 
To exprels 
that great lord of nature, the Mexican language 


wanted a term. Thoſe people teſtified their be- 
hef in the" exifteiite of that divinity by raiſing 
their eyes to heaven with great veneration, 
Although they allowed that god to be omnipotent, 


they could form no conception of his omnipre- 
fence, but imagined that, to govern the univerſe, 
he had under him ſubordinate divinities intruſted 
with that care. Next to this ſupreme god and his 


aſſiſtants, they particularly honoured: the ſun, the 
moon, the morning-ſtar, and the ſea. The image 
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of vitzliput? 21 was the greateſt viſible god, and 


ſuperintended the proſperity of the empire. Next 
to him came Tezcatliputza, who preſided over 


expiations. He bore darts in his hand, importing 


that he puniſhed the wicked. His throne was 
adorned with human ſkulls and bones, emblema- 


tic of his authority over famine and peſtilence. 


In ſome places they had a living object of their 
religious worſhip. This was no other than one 


of their priſoners of war, dignified with the name 


of the god to whom he was deſtined to be offered 
z victim. During an entire year, he was adored, 
decorated with precious jewels, and fed with the 
moſt delicious offerings: They obliged him to 
beſtow his benediction on children and fick perſons; 
and at the expiration of his term they ſacrificed 
him. To pierce with the ſacred Knife the heart of 
the victim, to tear it from his palpitating entrails; 
to offer it ſmoking to the idol, and to ſqueeze 
from it the blood to bedew the image, was the 
lonourable. privilege of the high prieſt or his 


vicegerent. The college of prieſts poſſeſſed the 


greateſt influence in ſtate- affairs, becauſe they di- 
rected the conſciences of the people and of the 


| fbyereign. © They acquired that credit by a life of 


auſterity and ſelf-denial. The office of prieſts to 


Vitzliputzli was hereditary in ſome families. In 
| the temples of the other gods; the prieſthood was 
obtained by election; or the individuals were 


deſtined to it by their education * the age ol 


childhood 
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Marnage, among the Mexicans, was a public 
rite. The prieſts interrogated the betrothed pair 
reſpecting their inclinations, pronounced to them 


an exhortation, and tied the extremity of the wo- 
man's veil to a corner of the man's garment, 


Linked by this emblem of union, and attended by 
the prieſt, they viſited the domeſtic fire, and, 


proftrating themſelves, paid adoration to it, as 


the future witneſs of their connubial happineſs; 
then, ſitting down, they received food in equal 
ſhares. There were public places of depoſit to 
receive and preſerve the articles of agreement. 
Divorce depended on the mutual conſent of the 
parties; but they were forbidden, under pain of 
death, to come together again after they had once 
made a ſeparation. While any ſpark of regard 


remained for that partner of the nuptial couch 


who had been the object of paſt affection, the im- 


poſſibility of ever rekindling the once extinguiſhed 


flame prevented married folk from ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be hurr̃ied away by the impetuofity of 
anger, or miſled by the errors of caprice. When 


ſuch an event happened, the boys followed the 


father, and the girls remained with the mother. 
The conjugal mifbehaviour of the wife reflected 
diſgrace on her huſband. | 

New-born children were carried to the temple 
with great ſolemnity, and placed on the altar. The 
prieſt pronounced a diſcourſe on the miſeries of hu- 


man life, drew ſome drops of blood from the ſexual 
parts of the infant, whom he then plunged into 
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water, repeating meantime a certain formula of 
words; Into the hand of a male was put a ſword or 
ſome mechanic implement, according to the pro- 
ſeſſion of the father: but no ſuch diſtinction was 
obſerved with reſpe& to females, who all indiſ- 
criminately received a ſpindle and diſtaff, what- 
ever might be the rank of their parents. 

At certain ſtated periods, the priefts made of a 
kind of paſte a human figure which they called the 
god of penitence. This they diſtributed in ſmall 
{craps to the people, who received and ate them 
with great devotion. Human facrifices were 
carried to an incredible exceſs. Will it be be- 
heved that in a ſingle day the altars have been 
drenched with the blood of twenty thouſand 
victims? The funeral of a king preſented a tre- 
mendous ſpectacle. His entire houſehold were 
obliged to die with him, on pain of being declared 
guilty of ingratitude—and ingratitude was by the 
Mexicans deemed the blackeft of crimes. Among 
the higher claſs of ſubjects, it was cuſtomary for 
the wife to bury herſelf with her deceaſed hut- 
band. They erected magnificent ſepulcres; and, 
together with the dead body, they depoſited in 
the tomb a quantity of gold and filver and jewels, 
and likewiſe proviſions for the other world—a 
proof that they had at leaſt ſome idea of the 
immortality of the ſoul. 

The emperor was not crowned until he had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome military exploit. 
The chief prieſt anointed him with a certain 
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unguent conſiſting of many ingredients ſuppoſed 


to poſſeſs ſovereign virtue againſt witchcraft and 
diſeaſe. He next {pripkled him with conſecrated 


water, and laid on his ſhoulders a mantle exhibit. 


ing a painted repreſentation of human ſkulls and 
bones, as an admonition that he muſt ſubmit to 
the general law of mortality. The monarch 
ſwore to ſupport the religion and laws of his pre- 


deceſſors, and to maintain the people in the enjoy- 


ment of their rights and privileges. He promiſed 
that the ſun ſhould ſhine Every day, that the rin 
ſhould fall whenever it were neceſſary, and that 


the empire ſhould not, under his reign, experience 


either peſtilence or famine or inundation. The 
meaning of that promiſe was that he would ad 
in ſuch manner as never to draw down, by any 
miſconduct on his part, thoſe inflictions of celeſ- 
tial vengeancè on his un- offending ſubjects. 

The honours paid to the king were a ſpecies of 
adoration. Among his numerous concubines, 

were two favourites on whom he conferred the 
title of queens. His revenues were immenſe: 
every ſubject was obliged to pay to him one third 
of his property or of the produce of his induſtry; 
and thoſe contributions were levied with extreme 
rigor. The ſoldiers were favoured above all 
other claſſes: they wore badges of merit, and mili- 
tary diſtinftions. There was an order of knight- 


hood to which none but princes were admitted 
nor they, until they had entitled themſelves to that 
It was a red 


honout * — achievements. 
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ribband binding their hair, and having taſſels 
appended to it, of which the number was aug- 
mented on the performance of each meritorious 
exploit—a ſure mode of keeping emulation con- 
ſtantly alive. 

Juſtice was diſtributed in a ſummary manner. 
As the Mexicans were unſkilled in the art of 
writing, heir legal proceedings were ſhort, and 
the puniſhments marked with a ſeventy calcu- 
lated to ſtrike terror. , The monarch's council at- 

tentively watched over the magiſtrates. Every 
opportunity was afforded of procuring education 
for children — public ſchools for the plebeians, and 
colleges or ſeminaries for thoſe of noble birth. 
The teachers were held in great reſpect, and ſome- 
times called to the miniſtry, as poſſeſſing ſuperior 
knowledge. 

The pupils of the firſt claſs were inſtructed in 
the rules of the calendar, and made to learn the 
ſongs compoſed i in praiſe of great men, as well as 
the canticles in honour of the gods. The object 
of the ſecond claſs was morality. The maſters 
here ſtudied the tempers of the youth under their 
tuition, and impreſſed them with the neceſſity of 
being docile, humble, modeſt, and well-behaved. 
It was not till their minds and hearts were duly 
tormed that they were advanced to the third 
clas, in which they applied themſelves to bodily 
exerciſes: beſides thoſe of running, wreſtling, 
- ſwimming, they were taught to handle the ſword, 
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| to ſhoot arrows, to leap, to perform long races, to 


carry burdens, to ſuffer hunger and thirſt, and inure 


themſelves to all the inclemencies of the ſeaſons. 

After having been trained to theſe exerciſes, 
the young nobles were ſent to the army to make 
trial of the military life during one campaign. 


They were obliged to carry their own baggage 


. - equally as the meaneſt ſoldiers, as well for the 


ſake 'of hardening them, as of humbling their 
vanity, and accuſtoming them to ſubordination 


and obedience." After the concluſion of that cam. 


paign, they were at liberty to enter into a different 
ſphere of life, if they felt a greater inclination 
for it Notwithſtanding theſe fine inſtitutions, 
the empire of Mexico was overturned in four 


years; and it is now governed by a Spaniſh 


vice-roy. «i _ | 
That country is the real treaſury of the Spa- 


niards. It is called New Spain, and their money- 
cheſt. Tt furniſhes them with wool, cotton, ſugar, 
ilk, cochineal, chocolate, feathers, honey, balm, 


woods for dying, falt, tallow, tobacco, ginger, 
odoxiferous and medicinal plants, amber, pearls 
precious ſtones, gold, and ſilver. 

New Spain is at preſent inhabited by a mixed 
population conſiſting of Indians, Spaniards, other 


Europeans, and even negroes. The deſcendents 


of unmixed Spaniſh blood are denominated creoles; 
thoſe ſprung from the union of the Spaniſh with 


the American race are called, in the ſecond gene- 


ration, meſtizos—1n the third „ lercerons—ia the 
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fourth, quarterons; the offspring of Europeans 


and negroes are termed mulatioes : the laſt claſs 
is that arifing from the conjunction of negroes 
and Indians. The native Mexicans are tall, hand- 
ſome, well-proportioned, active, ſupple, nimble. 
Their complexion is olive-coloured z they have 
large lively ſparkling eyes, with a-round viſage and 
regular features. The women participate all theſe 
advantages, beſides poſſeſſing a greater ſhare of 
the agreeable qualities. Both ſexes are fond of. 
their hair, and delight to leave it flowing looſe in 
the wind: but that of their heads is the only hair 
which they ſuffer to grow on any part of their 
perſons. | 

In a country ſo extenſive, we muſt expect to 
find a diverfity of ideas and manners. Of the 
nations inhabiting it, ſome conſider a flat noſe as 
materially conducive to beauty, and take great 
pains to flatten the noſes of their children : others 
ſqueeze their heads to make the forehead aſſume 
a pyramidal form, Like their anceſtors, they ſtill 
take a pleaſure in disfiguring themſelves by paint- 
Ing their faces. The cuſtom of painting the body 
gradually wears away in proportion as they grow 
habituated to the uſe of clothing. 

In no other part of the world does ſo great a 
variety in dreſs prevail. Both men and women 
univerſally retain the ancient paſſion for rings, 
trinkets, and jewels. But it is among the Indians 
Who have preſerved their liberty in the moun- 
tains, that we muſt look for the primitive cha- 
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racter of the Mexicans, their genius, and the trus 
imprint of nature. They are found to be brave, 
generous, humane: their morals are pure: they 


employ themſelves in fiſhing, hunting, and agri- 


culture. They ſow and plant no more than what 
is barely ſufficient for their ſuſtenance. Ever 
chagrined and afflicted by the recollection of their 
former condition, they ſeem to diſdain all ſuper: 


fluities, and confihe themſelves to what is in- 


diſpenſably neceſſary. 
The country is divided by the Spaniards into 


three audiences or tribunals; all ſubje& to the 
authority of a vice-roy who reſides at Mexico. 
That city is the moſt regular in the univerſe. Al 
the ſtreets run in ſtraight lines, and are ſo wel 
diſpoſed that they afford unbounded ſcope to the 
view. It has neither ramparts nor walls, the lake 
ſupplying the place of that defence. It is ap- 
proached by five beautiful cauſeys, each running 
from a town built on the margin of the lake, 
which is moreover ſurrounded by villages pre- 
ſenting a delightful proſpect from the centre of 
the city. The lake itſelf, at all times covered 
with boats and gondolas, forms a highly ani- 
mated picture. That capital poſſeſſes every 
thing conducive to utility or beauty—vaſt hoſpi- 
tals, ſuperb palaces, magnificent churches. The 
appearance of the ſhops, abundantly ſtored with 
rich merchandiſe, conveys the idea of a per 
petual fair, 
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PERU. 


It ever fortune mocked the deſigns of men Peru, in 
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or, rather, if ever the all · provident being exerciſed America, 


on the 


his avenging juſtice, and as it were cleared himſelf Sout $a. 


from thoſe crimes which he had permitted—it 
was in the cataſtrophes that befell the firſt con- 
querors of Peru. Hurried on by ambition, aban- 
doned to all the exceſſes of their paſſions, and 
thirſty of blood and gold, they fell under the 
weapons, not of the Indians, but of Spaniards, the 


aſſociates of their rapine and cruelty, and mutually 


inflicted puniſhment on each other. 

It is to be recollected that Balboa, the founder 
of the colony of Darien, when he turned in an 
eaſtern direction to go make thoſe diſcoveries 
which coſt him his life, left to Francis Pizarro, 
an officer under his command, the taſk of ſeeking 
that weſtern country where the people were re- 
ported to eat and drink from veſſels of gold. 
Together with the hopes thus excited, he be- 
queathed to him the certainty of thoſe toùs and 
difficulties and dangers inſeparably attendant on 
ſimilar enterpriſes. Pizarro was not deterred by 
the proſpect. He previouſly examined the ſtate 


of the country in petty voyages along the coaſt 


and, having found that he might venture to land 


in it with Tome probability of being able to pro- 


 &ed further, he aſſociated with himſelf two part- 
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ners of his fortune—Ferdinand de Luques, 4 
prieſt, already proprietor of the iſle of Tobago, 


who furniſhed the chief part of the expenſe—ang 


Almagro, who had, by his good conduct, already 


acquired conſiderable reputation among the adven- 
turers. Pizarro himſelf had ſerved in the wars of 


San-Domingo and Cuba, and borne the chief com. 


mand in ſeveral important expeditions, Thoſe 


three men entered into an agreetnent not to aban- 


don each other, or ſuffer themſelves to be diſ- 


couraged by any difficulty, until they ſhould have 
completed the diſcovery and conqueſt of Peru, 

© Accordingly, in the year 1525, they equipped 
two ſmall veſſels, in which they embarked eighty 
men and four horſes. Almagro and Pizarro took 
each one half of that force, and ſeparated, for 
the purpoſe of diſcovering a greater extent of 
country at the ſame time. They did not go far 
aſunder ; and the neceſſity of affording each other 


mutual aid occafionally re-united them. But al. 


ready they felt and ſhowed that jealouſy of com- 
mand which was the predominant paſſion of the 
conquerors of Peru. With reſpe& to Ferdinand 


de Luques, there is henceforward ſcarcely any 
more mention of him than it is uſual, in en- 


terpriſes' of genius and difficulty, to make of thoſe 


rich capitaliſts who lay | out their money in them 
at intereſt. | 


After three years of excurſions, Pizarro and 


Almagro had yet made no ſettlement in the 
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country : but they ſucceeded in acquiring a con- 
viction that the ſucceſs of their project was 
poſſible. Their funds being now nearly ex- 
hauſted, Pizarro formed the reſolution of going in 
to communicate his plan to the court of 
Spain, for the purpoſe of obtaining aſſiſtance, 
He experienced there a good reception, but re- 
ceived only the title of marquis with the com- 
miſſion of captain-general and governor of all the 
countries which the Spaniards might ſubdue in 
thoſe regions. He carried back with him ſome 
adventurers, and was accompanied by his four 
brothers who were equally brave and enterpriſing 
as himſelf. During his abſence, Almagro was 
employed in recruiting at Panama. He was highly 
incenſed that Pizarro had procured the entire 
authority for himſelf: but the latter appeaſed him 
by appointing him his lieutenant ; and they ſet 
out on their expedition in 1530 with three ſhips 
carrying two hundred men and about fixty horſes; 
which force conſtituted their whole army. 
Almagro remained with the fleet, while Pizarro 
advanced into the country. The firſt operation 
of his foldiers—adventurers picked up at random, 
and over whom, it muſt be owned, he did not 
poſſeſs perfect controul—was to pillage a little 
town where they had been received in a friendly 
manner, The cacique concealed hunlelf, but, 
bring diſcovered, was conducted to Pizarro, who 
rainly laboured to perſuade him that the Spaniards 
2 
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caciques. 
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had not been guilty toward him of à violation of 


the laws of hoſpitality. On this occaſion the fo}. 


diers, for mere amuſement and to try the degree of 


hardneſs, broke to pieces ſome emeralds of whoſe 
value they were 1gnorant. Pizarro ſent ſome 
ſpecimens of the plunder to Almagro, who imme- 
diately failed with that alluring bait to go raiſe 
recruits at Panama and in its vicinity. Their 
little army ſtood in great need of re- inforcement. 
Pizarro had acquired information in his excur- 
ſions, and knew what reſiſtance awaited him. 

The empire of Peru was rent by a civil war be. 


tween two rival princes, who ſeverally claimed the 


throne, and were thus prevented by their mutual 


huoſtilities from attending to a handful of ſtrangers 
arrived on their coaſts. Thoſe rivals were Hueſcat 
and Atahualapa—the former a legitimate ſon of 


the deceaſed emperor, and already in poſſeſſion of 


the crown—the latter, his ſpurious offspring, and 


aſpiring to the imperial dignity. Three victories 
decided the conteſt in favour of Atahualapa: 
Hueſcar was made priſoner ; and theſe ſucceſſes 
left the victor ſufficiently at leiſure to direct his 
attention toward the foreigners. - At firſt he was 
not much alarmed : for their number did not ex- 


ceed two hundred; and what could ſo ſmall 3 


band accompliſh ? That ſmall band, however, 


had already defeated a numerous army with 


which they had been e by ſome tributary 
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The reader has not forgotten that Cortez was 
partly indebted for his ſucceſſes to the opinion 
prevalent” among the Mexicans that Quezalcoal, 
the founder of their empire, had ſet out from that 
country to ſubjugate the regions of the eaſt, — 
that his ſucceſſors were in turn to ſend warriors to 
Mexico, who ſhould give laws to its inhabitants, 
and reform its government that Cortez was the 
predicted embaſſador from the prince of the 
eaſt and that conſequently all attempts to reſiſt 
him muſt prove ineffectual. By a very extra- 
ordinary co- incidence, a nearly ſimilar opinion 
prevailed in Peru—that the Spaniards, whom their 
arms proved to be maſters of the thunder, were 
brothers to the Peruvians, and, like them, were 
deſcended from the fun—that Pizarro, their chief, 
was' more particularly the offspring of that lumi- 
nary, was himſelf an inca, fon of the ſupreme 
Virachoca, and thus nearly related to the inca 
Atahualapa—that the acts of violence committed 
by 'the Spaniards were puniſhments ordained by 
the great 'Virachoca—that it was neceſſary to ſub- 
mit to the authority of thoſe ſtrangers; and bow 
beneath the ſceptre of Pacachamac, that is to ſay, 
the ſovereign emperor, of whom Pizarro aſſerted 
himſelf to be the embaſſador. 
It is not known whether Pizarro, at the time of 
the firſt embaſſy which he ſent to Atahualapa, 
vas appriſed of this prejudice ſo favourable to 
lis views. That commander of ſeventy men ſent. 
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„ ceſtor:“ 
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the fallewing meſſage to the general of a hundred 


thouſand ſoldiers—* I am a ſubje& of the greateſt 


e monarch in the world. He has ſent me to re- 
< claim you and your people from the practice of 
„ an impious and abominable religion. 1 hope 


« you will give me a kind and friendly reception: 
ein which caſe you may depend on my fidelity 
<* in ſerving you. But if, on the contrary, you 
c ſeek to injure me—if you prefer war to peace 
you ſhall ſoon feel that the Spaniards are 
« equally terrible to their enemies as uſeful to 


de their allies.” 
The inca's anſwer was ſubmiſſive and corre - 


ſpondent to the prejudice he entertained. Ferdi -· 


nand Soto, a young officer of pleaſing figure, ac- 


companied the meſſenger who carried to the em- 


peror that ſpecies of challenge. At fight of him, 
Atahualapa exclaimed—* Behold the very figure, 


„ port, and dreſs, of our god Virachoca, exactiy 


« as deſcribed by the inca Virachoca, our an- 
He added, that, being convinced that 
the great Virachoca had ,pre-ordained every thing 


that was to happen, he had not, although ap- 


priſed of the victories gained by the Spaniards, 
taken any meaſures to oppoſe them; that he 


would ſubmit to whatever they might require of 


him, and only entreated their clemency for his 
ſubjects, his wives, and bis friends. 


Such language appears very extraordinary from 
a monarch who at that very moment had a 
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hundred thouſand combatants at his command. 
They were ſtationed in ſeparate bodies at regular 
diſtances from each other, forming lines from the 
borders to the centre of the kingdom. This diſ- 
poſition gave an appearance of probability to the 
opinion that the Peruvian prince had ſuffered the 
Spaniards to penetrate ſo far into his territory only 
for the purpoſe of ſurrounding and deſtroying 
them. Indeed hiſtorians agree that little credit is 
to be given to thoſe reciprocal diſcourſes ; and 
they allege a good reaſon, which is, that the Spa- 
niards and Peruvians had none but unſkilful in- 
terpreters, and could not yet without difficulty 
underſtand each other on points relating to the 
common concerns of life. 

In the liſt of thoſe particulars which appear to 
be related on at leaſt doubtful grounds, may be 
placed the pretended diſcourſe of the friar Vincent 
Valverde. If the harangue be genuine, that friar 
was a very aſtoniſhing enthuſiaſt. He ſtepped 
forth from the ranks, it is ſaid, at the moment 
when the two armies were meaſuring each other 
wth their eyes. He advanced, toward the em- 
peror, who viewed with ſurpriſe his cowl and 
rock, ſo different from the dreſs of the ſoldiers : 
he ſpoke to the inca of the emperor Charles V, 
of the pope, of God the father, of the ſon, of the 
holy ſpirit, of the divinity and life of Jeſus Chriſt. 
And whence,” aſked Atahualapa, have you 
learned all theſe things? From this book,” 
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* cept to the gods alone. I owe nothing to the 


charge was immediately ſounded. + Pizarro, being 


of the inca, ruſhed, at the head of fifteen 


| misfortune was no ſooner known through the 
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anſwered Valverde, preſenting to him 'his breri. 
ary. The emperor took it into his hand, put it 
to his ear, and, not hearing it ſpeak, threw it to 
the ground. The following words are recorded a; 
ſpoken by him“ You believe Jeſus Chriſt to be 
«© God! And he died! I adore the ſun and 
* moon, which are immortal. I owe no tribute to 
© any prince: nor do I chooſe to be a vaſſal ex. 


« pope: and I know not why he claims a right 
« to diſpoſe of my kingdom. With reſpe& to 
«© my religion, it were an act of folly and impiety 
cc to renounce the doctrine which I have received 
4 from my anceſtors, until you have proved to me 
de the falſity of mine and the truth of yours.“ 

Shocked by ſuch blaſphemies, the monk haſtily 
withdrew, and returned to the Spaniſh ranks.. The 


convinced that every thing depended on the fat: 


cuiraſſiers, on the troops who ſurrounded that 
prince's litter. He there met as great reſiſtance 
as could be made by naked men againſt aſſailant 
coated in ſteel. A ſoldier, named Miguel, was the 
firſt who broke through the oppoſing band: he 
was followed by the others, who overthrew the 
bearers, and made the emperor priſoner, That 


Peruvian army, than its ranks broke in confuſion, 
and diſperſed. The Spaniards had no farther troub 
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than that of killing, and ſoon found themſelyes 
the only living creatures in the field of battle. 

The ſpoil was immenſe, becauſe the Peruvians, 
confiding in their great ſuperiority of number, had 
come to the conflict adorned as for a feſtival- 
The emperor offered, as the price of his ranſom, 
as much gold as would fill, to the height of his 
extended arm, the apartment where he was con- 
fined. The offer was accepted; and paſſports were 
received from him to go and viſit all the temples 
of the empire for the purpoſe of collecting that 
ſum. Theſe viſits, for which the Spaniards, did 
not chooſe to rely on the agency of others, af- 
forded them an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the country. Atahualapa learned 
during his captivity, that his brother Hueſcar, 
whom he kept in confinement, had made offers to 
Pizarro for the purpoſe of regaining his liberty. 
He therefore ſent an order that he-ſhould be put 
do death; which was immediately executed: but 
Atahualapa himſelf ſhortly after experienced the 
fame fate. | 
Although the promiſed gold was ſeen arriving 
in heaps, the Spaniards never thought they had 
enough. The victors could not tefuſe to allow a 
ſhare to Almagro, though he had not joined them 
until after the victory. He came accompanied 
by a hundred and fifty men, and fifty horſes. 
| Between the old and the new ſoldiers, quarrels 
noſe reſpeRting the divition of the ſpoil: the 
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chiefs too had ſome warm altercations: but from 
motives of common intereſt they again came to a 
good underſtanding. They agreed alſo, that, to 
preſerve their ſoldiers from thoſe vices which are 
the inſeparable companions of 1dleneſs—debauch, 
and particularly the inordinate paſſion for gaming, 
which they indulged with extravagant eagerneſ— 
it was expedient to purſue their conqueſts with 
all poſſible ſpeed. But the captive emperor was 
an obſtacle. in their way. Since they had received 


his ranſom, they were bound to releaſe him: and 


then what remaining claim would they have 
againft the empire? The unfortynate monarch 
earneſtly ſolicited the performance of their en- 
gagements. He offered to ſubmit to the heavieſt 
yoke, promiſed to abſtain from ever attempting 
any thing contrary to the intereſts of the Spaniards, 
to acknowledge himſelf the vaſſal of Charles V, 
to pay an annual tribute, to receive immediate 
baptiſm. Vain efforts! His death was neceſſary. 

_ Pizarro and Almagro eſtabliſhed a tribunal, of 
which themſelves were the chief judges. Six 
charges were brought forward againſt the inca— 
That, being an illegitimate ſon, he had ſeiſed on 
the crown ;—that he had procured the death of 
his brother and ſovereign, 1 Hueſcar ;—that he had 
given, the order for his execution, while he was 
himſelf a priſoner in the hands of the Spaniards ;— 
that be had authoriſed. and commanded human 
ſacrifices ; that he had ſtirred up unjuſt wats, 
— had cauſed the deſtruction of multitudes ;= 
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finally, that, even ſince the arrival of the Spaniards 
in Peru, he had levied taxes without their autho- 
rity, had ſquandered the public treaſure which 
was their property, and had endeavoured to excite 
the Indians to revolt. Atahualapa made a very 
able defence. After having proved the incom- 
petency of his judges to take cogniſance of his 
brother's death, or of the wars or taxes in 
queſtion, he denied the conſpiracy of the Indians 
alleged againſt him, and called heaven and earth 
to witneſs the fidelity with which he had fulfilled 
his engagements. He was nevertheleſs condemned 
to be burned alive; but, as a ſpecial favour, in 
conſequence of his having ſubmitted to baptiſm, 
he was only ſtrangled. The report of his death 
was no ſooner made public, than the Peruvians 
proclaimed, as their emperor, Manco-Capac the 
brother of Hueſcar. | 
Fame, whoſe voice exaggerates every thing, 
publiſhed in Europe from her hundred mouths 
that gold was as common as ſand at Quito and 
x Cuſco and Lima, the principal towns of Chil 
4 and Peru; that the palaces were full of it; 
n that the walls of the temples, where not built of 
i! WW the ſolid metal, were at leaſt covered with it. 
d That opinion attracted a multitude of adven- 
as turers. Some choſe to make war on their own 
ſeparate account: others joined the firſt con- 
il W- querors, or ſold to them at a high price the troops 
5 WH they had brought out, whom Pizarro and Al- 
rg 5b; 1 vilw 2 Mm'3 
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magro incorporated with theirs. Thoſe two men 
were ſtill at the head of the enterpriſe, but ill 
jealous rivals. Under their orders, Spaniſh de- 


tachments were ſent in every direction, who 


ranſomed the towns and pillaged the provinces. 
Affected by the calamities of his ſubjects, 
Manco-Capac determined to go in perſon to the 
Spaniards, and ſue to them for peace, on any 
terms. If,” ſaid he to his courtiers, © they be 
really children of the ſun, as were our anceſtors 
* whole firſt principle was truth, their actions will 
** correſpond with their words, and they will ob- 
<« ſerve their promiſes made to me. I cannot 


© be perſuaded that they wiſh to deprive me of 


my lawful inheritance. I will go to them with 
« the accompaniments of peace: inſtead of arms, 
© let us carry them preſents : theſe will ſerve ta 
“gain for us the good-will of thoſe greedy men, 


© or to appeaſe the wrath of the incenſed gods. 


If, after the ſtep which I intend to take, the 
. © Spaniards do not reſtore to me the empire, we 
may conclude that the prediction of the inca 
* my father is accompliſhed—that our empire is 
* transferred into the hands of ſtrangers, our 
« government deftroyed, and our religion abo- 
„ liſhed. If the great Pacachamac has fo or- 
e dained, what elſe have we to do but to 
« fubmit ?”? JF 

The council A RPG in the lire pro- 
pale by the good emperor. Manco-Capac re- 
paired to the preſence of Pizarro, who made witi 
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him -an occaſional treaty—that is to ſay, the 
Spaniard granted advantageous conditions becauſe 
he knew that ſeveral Indian generals were col - 


lecting troops, by whom he might perhaps be 


overpowered: but, when he had diſarmed them 
by that negotiation, he reſumed his former plan 
of operations, which conſiſted in erecting for- 
treſſes, taking towns, and forming colonies of 
Europeans, for the purpoſe of gradually render - 
ing himſelf maſter of the er.pire. "The monarch 
therefore, in ſpite of his repugnance, was obliged 
to have recourſe to arms. The event proving in 
- every inſtance unfavourable to him, he. at length 
adopted a definitive reſolution : he aſſembled his 
ſubjects; and having, in a diſcourſe full of pater- 
nal tenderneſs, thanked them for the zeal which 
they had evinced in his behalf, he informed them 
that he was no longer willing to hold the impe- 
rial dignity at the expenſe of their blood and their 
happineſs. | 
The prediction of the inca my father,” add- 
ed he, © 1s accompliſhed. A foreign nation 
* has hurled me from my throne, has aboliſhed 
* our laws, and profaned our religion. Had I 
been perfectly ſure of this before I took up 
« arms, I would have ſubmitted to the decree of 
e heaven: for it muſt be owned, that, in every 
* teature .except that of juſtice, the Spaniards 
exactly anſwer the deſcription given in the 
© prophecy. They carry in their hands the 
| Sv | l 
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4 thunder. of the gods, and: thereby prove that 
«© they are protected by the Almighty. With a 
„ handful of men they defeat innumerable ar. 
mies: they live without food; they bring to 
«.ſucceflive battles a vigor ever new. Hence we 


„ muſt conclude that the arm of Pacachamac 


5 ſupports them, and that, while he gives them 


« ſtrength, he infuſes terror and diſmay into our 


5 ſouls. Let us therefore ſubmit : that is the 
* only mean of avoiding ſtill greater calamities, 


As to myſelf, I will retire to the mountains of the 


« Andes. There my greateſt conſolation will be 


« to hear that you enjoy peace and happineſs 


*.under your new maſters, In my mournful 


4 ſolitude, my thoughts ſhall be occupied by 


* your welfare. I conjure you to ſubmit to the 


„ Spaniards, to obey them to the utmoſt of your 


* power, that you may induce them to treat you 
« well: and I expect from you a ſigh and a tear 
“ when you recall to mind your unfortunate 
* prince who has ever loved and cheriſhed his 
6 8 * | 

This diſcourſe affords a new meal of the opi- 
nion generally prevalent among the Peruvians, 
that the time was come when their empire was 


to be ſubverted. It may alſo be conſidered as 


an imprecatiun from that good prince againſt the 
tyrants who were preparing to oppreſs his people. 
If, in his ſolitude, he prayed for the deſtruction 
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of thoſe tyrants, his prayers were granted by 
heaven. | 
The firſt who experienced the effects of the 
implied malediction pronounced againſt the con- 
querors was Almagro. He had conſtantly been at 
variance with Pizarro, ſometimes in open quar- 
rel, at others in ſecret miſunderſtanding. Fer- 
dinand and Gonzales Pizarro, brothers to the 
marquis, being beſieged in Cuſco by the Indians, 
Almagro haſted thither, as if with the intent of 
aiding his co-adventurers : but it 1s faid that his 
real deſign was to diſpoſſeſs the Pizarroes, and to 
obtain poſſeſſion of the town for himſelf. It is 
moreover added that he made to Manco-Capac, 
who commanded the beſieging army, an offer of 
forming with him an alliance, and of aiding him 
to maintain himſelf on -the throne, after that 
prince ſhould have delivered Cuſco into his hands. 
The emperor replied “ I took up arms to re- 
* cover my juſt rights, and to reſtore liberty to 
* my people, and not to forward the baſe de- 
* ſigns of one uſurper againſt another.” In vain 
his council repreſented to him, that, by pro- 
moting diſcord among the Spaniards, he would 
weaken their ſtrength, and that this was the moſt 
effectual mode of re-eſtabliſhing his own autho- 
rity. Steady in the principles of good faith, 
which are ſo little regarded by politicians in 
| general, he replied Honour forbids diffimula- 
tion in an inca, I chooſe rather to loſe my 
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empire and paſs the remainder of my liſe ig 
*- extle and obſcurity, than to ſecure the poſſeſ- 
« fion of my dignity by deceit and treachery,” 


The conſequence of this determination was, that 


the Indians, diſcouraged by the repeated advan- 
tages which the beſieg:d Spaniards gained over 
them, - abandoned the enterpriſe ; and Manco- 
Capac, as we have ſeen, abdicated the ſove- 


reignty. 


Almagro took the place of the Peruvians, and 
puſhed on the ſiege which they had begun. In 
aid of force he employed the reſources of art, 
gained over the troops of the Pizarroes, was ad- 
mitted into- the town, and made his rivals pri- 


ſoners. He alſo defeated a detachment ſent by the 


marquis to the aſſiſtance of his brothers, and cap- 
tured its commander Alvarado. Elate with theſe 
ſucceſſes, he at firſt refuſed to liſten to the propoſals, 
though fair and reaſonable, which were made to him 
by the marquis. He afterward, however, conſented 


to a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, on condition that 
they ſhould both fend deputies to Spain in the 


ſame ſhip, to obtain a deciſion of their reſpe&ive 
pretenſions. Of theſe the chief article was the 
poſſeſſion of the capital; each aſſerting it to be- 


long to his own juriſdiction. By that treaty Fer. 


dinand Pizarro was reſtored to liberty. Gonzales 
had previouſly made his eſcape. 


So ſoon as Ferdinand was beyond the reach of 
 Canger—without awaiting the iſſue of the depu- 
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tation ſent to Spain, be returned at the head of 


1 new army to attack Almagro. Inſtead of ad- 
yancing to encounter Ferdinand before his troops 
were all colleted—which he might have. done 
with eaſe and advantage—Almagro confined him- 
ſelf to defenſive operations, that he might not 
appear diſpoſed to anticipate the decifion which 
was to be pronounced in Spain. This delay af- 
forded- to Ferdinand an opportunity of. increaſing 
his army, inſomuch that, when at laſt a battle 
became inevitable, Almagro. found the ſtrength 
of his opponent much greater than he had ex- 
pected, Moreover he was ſick himſelf, and his 
ſoldiers were fatigued by a long march. Orgonnez 
and de Lerma, his two principal officers, though 
men of talents, executed ill his commands, They 
imprudently ruſhed into the main body of the 
enemy. A wound brought down Orgonnez, 
whoſe fall was the firſt cauſe of the rout. In vain 
| Almagro, borne in a litter, endeavoured to check 
the flight of his men: he was himſelf hurried 
along by the fleeing crowd. Pizarro's troops pur- 
ſued him into Cuſco, ad + there made him 
priſoner. 

Ferdinand, having his enemy now in his power, 
thought it neceſſary to cut off without mercy the 
heads of that hydra of diviſion, ever ſprouting up 
anew. Accordingly he gave no quarter. Orgon- 
. nez, de Lerma, old ſoldiers who had been in the 
ſervice from the commencement of the expedi · 
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tion againſt Peru, all thoſe who were thought to 
be intimate friends of Almagro, or even to bear 
bim any affection, were maſſacred. With reſpect 
to Almagro himſelf, Ferdinand thought proper 
to bring him to a formal trial. He was accuſed 
of having forcibly ſeiſed the town of Cuſco, and 
thereby cauſed the effuſion of Spaniſh blood of 
having ſecretly attempted to form a league with 
Manco-Capac—of having encroached on the ter- 
ritories under Pizarro's juriſdiction—and of hay- 
ing fought two battles againſt his country- 
men. ; 

For theſe crimes the aged general was con- 
demned to death. He appealed to the emperor— 
implored in the moſt affecting manner the 
clemency of Ferdinand—reminded him that he 
had formerly ſpared his life when he held him 
priſoner—that he had been Pizarro's firſt aflo- 
ciate in the expedition to Peru, and the cauſe of 
all his ſũcceſſes that he was already old and in- 
firm—and entreated that he might be ſuffered 
peaceably to enjoy in a private ſtation the ſhort 


remainder of a life ſpent in a ſeries of ſucceſſixe 


tolls, difficulties, and misfortunes. But Ferdi- 
nand was inflexible : he had received directions 
from the marquis his brother to put Almagro to 
death, and thus remove the only obſtacle to his 
ambition, the only perſon who could prevent him 
from exerciſing undiſputed command in Peru. 
Almagro was ſtrangled in priſon, and. afterward 
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publicly beheaded on a ſcaffold. T hus, by the 


order of his collegue, periſhed, in the ſeventy-fifth 
year of his age, one of the original conquerors of 
Peru. Almagro was kind and humane. He was 
regretted by the Indians, as their only protector 
againſt the tyranny of the Pizarroes. 

In vain did thoſe blogd- thirſty brothers exer- 
ciſe the ſword of vengeance againſt all the par- 
tiſans of Almagro whom they were able to diſ- 
cover. There remained ſeveral of that claſs, who 
ſwore implacable hatred to the murderers of their 
friend. The marquis Pizarro thought the execu- 
tion of his rival an action of ſuch magnitude as 
to require juſtification in Spain. He ſent thither 
his brother Ferdinand, the author of that atroci- 
ous deed, who is ſuppoſed to have committed 
there a new crime—that of procuring poiſon to 
be adminiſtered to Jago d'Alvarado, who, being 
guardian to Almagro's ſon, had alſo returned to 
Spain for the purpoſe of pleading his pupil's 

cauſe. The youth was detained in priſon by the 
marquis, who had confiſcated his property. Fer- 
dinand, notwithſtanding the rich preſents which 
he laviſhly diſtributed, was himſelf confined in 
the tower of Medina del Campo, where he re- 
mained twenty-three years. 

It 1s not ealy to form an accurate opinion of 
the conduct purſued by the marquis Pizarro 
toward Almagro's party which was numerous and 
poneerful. Some writers ſay that he tried every 
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gentle method of diſſolving the combination; 
that he tempted the principal chiefs by the offer 
of conſiderable ſums, and of the moſt lucrative 


and honovrable employments, if they would con- 
ſent to renounce their hatred; and that it was 


not until he had ineffectually held out to them 


thoſe brilliant hopes, that he determined to de- 
ſtroy them. Others, on the contrary, aſſert, that, 
without any previous recourſe to thoſe gentle 
means, he at once declared himſelf the irrecon- 
cilable enemy of all thoſe whom he. ſuſpected of 
an attachment to his rival, and that he adopted 
every meaſure capable of reducing them to the 
. loweſt ſtate of diſtreſs. 

Whatever might have been his cet in the 
firſt inſtance, it is certain that in the ſequel his 


oppreſſion of them was carried to the utmoſt ex- 


tremity of rigor. He branded as rebels, or as 
_ perſons ſuſpected of rebellion, all thoſe who had 
ferved under Almagro. He promulgated an edit 
forbidding all perſons, under the ſevereſt penal- 
ties, to harbour them, or afford them any aſſiſ- 
tance: Not content with thus rendering their 
condition deplorable, the marquis adopted every 
poſſible meaſure to debar them from going to 

make their complaints in Spain. Neceffity, which 
is ſometimes the parent of deſpair, armed them 
with daggers againſt their perſecutor. In ſpite 
of his precautions, they ſurpriſed him in Lima, 
Which city himſelf had founded, and which was 
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the ſeat of his proſperity and glory. The con- 
ſpirators attacked him in his own palace. He 
vigorouſly | defended himſelf,” killed with his 
own hand four of his affailants, wounded 
ſeveral others, but at length fell under the 
ſtrokes of the ſurvivers, f in the fixty-fourth year 
of his age. 

Pizarro was affable _ generous before his 
amazing fortune had tainted his diſpoſition with 
+ pride and avidity. His character is blackened by 
two deep ſtains the murder of Atahualapa, and 


that of Almagro. The crown of Spain is indebted - 


to him for its principal ſettlements in South 
America. The chief towns there were either 
founded by him or at leaſt rebuilt after the 
European manner. He exerted unremitting dili- 
gence in planting colonies, and enriching Peru 


of Europe. But he ſtands reproachable with the 


introduction of perſonal ſlavery, which has en- 


tailed ſo many miſeries on the Indians. He diſ- 
tributed to the Spaniſh ſettlers the poſſeſſions of 


the natives, and reduced the latter to the ſtate 
of ſlaves on their own lands, obliged to toil for 


the benefit of their new maſters, and ſubje& to 
ngorous and degrading puniſhments, if they dared 
to diſohey, or to complain of their condition. 
When Pizarro applied for a confirmation of that 
oppreſſive law, the emperor Charles V replied— 
* I am determined to make particular inquiry 


with the fruits of the induſtry and manufa&tures 
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into the cuſtoms of the country, and fee 


« whether the application be conſiſtent with juſ- 
&« tice.” Thoſe who. are at the head of affair, 
ought to reflect, that, in the caſe of ty- 
rannic laws, by neglecting to abrogate them as 
ſoon as known, they in fact give them confir- 
mation. : | 

After the marquis's death, the conſpirators 
committed the ſame fault of which he had been 


guilty on the death of Almagro. They not. only 
invaded his authority and ſeiſed his riches, but 


attempted to compel every individual to approve 
their action and the meaſures which they had 
adopted in conſequence of it. Thoſe who did 
not come into their views were mal-treated, de- | 
ſpoiled, baniſhed, and ſeveral loſt their lives. 


During theſe tranſactions, arrived Vaca de Caſtro, 


who had been ſent out either as governor in caſe 
Pizarro were dead, or as commiſſioner to take 
cogniſance of the diſputes between the marquis 
and Almagro, and of the cirumſtances attending 
the death of the latter. His appearance was a 
thunder-ſtroke to the partiſans of young Almagro, 
who had nominated the ſon of their deceaſed. 


friend to the office of governor in the room of 


Pizarro. But-diſcord had already ariſen among 
them; and they plotted each other's deſtruction. 
It was not without difficulty that Almagro eſcaped 


from an attempt made againſt his life by an officer 
named Alvarado, who had once been his warm 


; 
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adherent.” The latter was taken in his own ſnare, 
4nd ſuffered that death which he had intended wad 
his friend. 

Theſe miſbderttandings 1 highly 24. 
rantageous to de Caſtro When Almagro was 
informed of that envoy's powers; he confined his 
ptetenſions to à demand of the government of 
Cuſco; which he aſſerted to have belonged to his 
gather: But what he affected to conſider as 
moderation on his own part, was not viewed in 
che fame light by the other. The demand, how- 
ever, being ſupported by an army, de Caſtro 
commenced. a negotiation- on the ſubject, de- 
ferred! giving a definitive anſwer, drew fear to 
the incautious youth, and corrupted His troops: 
lu a battle, in which Almagro diſplayed a brivery | 
and ill worthy of his father, he found Himiſelf 
betrayed: his artillery fired with powder alone; and 
lie was obliged to flee. He might have eſcaped, as 
dd the inca Manco-Capac, who had at length 
deſcended from his mouritains to avall hiniſelf of 
the diviſions exiſting among the Spaniards but 
e determined to go to Cuſeo, to karry off his 
vedſures, The magiſtrates whom he had Himſelf 
ppointec!—venal fouls and perfidious friends 
hoping to ſecure the favour of the victor; ſeiſed 
their benefa&or; and delivered hint to de Caſtro. 
Almagro, though not more than twenty years of 
We, "had alteady diſtinguiſhed hiniſelf by his 
bilties in the cabinet and the field. Theſe 
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- talents, which rendered him formidable, were 
perhaps his chief crime. De Caſtro, without 3 
moment's delay, cauſed him to be beheaded. 

. Gonzales Pizarro returned at this period from 
an unfortunate expedition which had laſted two 
years. Although he came reduced to the moſt 
deplorable condition and with only a feeble rem. 
nant. of the troops who had accompanied him, 
yet his bare name and the partiſans of his family 

were capable of creating conſiderable embarraf. 
ment to the governor. De Caſtro went to him, 
and, partly by force, partly by perſuaſion, pre- 
vailed on him to retire to his eſtate, as a pri- 
vate individual without diſtinction or authority, 
Il 'The governor was thus left at leiſure to attend to 
| the beneyolent plans which ſhed luſtre on his ad- 
il miniſtration, ' He laboured to baniſh diſorden, 
to reform abuſes, to eflabliſh- uſeful inſtitutions, 
| of which the Indians and See equally reaped 

5 the advantage. 

_ © In matters of police and juſtice, i in the diſt- 
bution of lands and the apportionment of taxes, he 
introduced as great a reſemblance; as he could 
between his government and that of the incas, 
reſpecting which he made diligent-inquiries. By 
his careful exertions, ſchools were erected in the 
towns: the Indians were invited to them without 
violence, to receive leſſons of morality and be 
inſtructed in the principles of the Chriſtian rt: 
ligion. The greater number / of the caciques wei 
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Ve inſtated in the poſſeffion of their lands; and he 
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even allowed them to exerciſe a kind of juriſdic- 
tion-which proved beneficial to their former ſub- 
jects. De Caſtro provided for the ſafety and con- 
yenience of traveling, curbed the licentiouſneſs 
of the ſoldiery, inſpired them by proper en- 
couragements with a diſpoſition to marriage and 
induſtry, and was not afraid to inquire into the 
conduct of the king's officers who had amaſſed 
prodigious fortunes by rapine and oppreſſion. 

' We fay he © was not afraid ;” for it required 
no common ſhare of boldneſs to attack thoſe ex- 
tortioners. It was the ſupport which they gave 
to the mal-contents—a claſs of men who are 
every-where to be found—that determined the 
court of Spain to ſend over a vice-roy. The per- 
ſon appointed to that dignity, Nunez Vela, ar- 
rived under ſtrong prepofſeſſions againſt the go- 
vernor, whom he pronounced to have been too 
moderate in his reforms. Whatever uſages of a 
nature unfavourable to the Peruvians de Caſtro 
had yet conſented to tolerate, the vice-roy con- 
ſidered as oppreſſive uſurpations which ought to 
be inſtantly aboliſhed. Such was that of the 
perſonal fervitude of the Indians, and ſome other 
cuſtoms equally lucrative to the conquerors as 
burdenſome and ruinous to the conquered. 
Hence it happened that thoſe ſame officers and 


| Magiſtrates who had ſupported the complaints 


againſt de Caſtro, being all perſonally intereſted 
Th N12 | 
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in continuing the ſervitude of the Indians which 
was extremely advantageous to them, became 
mortal enemies to the vice- roy. In vain did the 
ex- governor remonſtrate to him that he expoſed 
himſelf to danger by incurring the hatred of the 
Spaniards, and that reforms ought to be intro- 
duced by flow and progreſſive ſteps, ſo that peo- 
ple might grow accuſtomed to follow without 
perceiving them. Vela, conſidering theſe repre- 
| ſentations i in the light of murmurs, and as indi- 


cative of a diſpoſi tion to revolt, ordered de Caſtro 


to be arreſted, put him priſoner on board a ſhip, 


and ſent him home to Spain. 
Gonzales! Pizarro, whom. de Caſlro' had dil 


armed by his prudence, hearing in his retirement 
of the arbitrary conduct of the vice - roy, privately 


made to the mal- contents an offer of ſupporting 
them in oppoſition to him. Although Vela was 
not ignorant. of the gathering ſtorm, yet, ſuch was 
his obſtinacy that he purſued with increaſed ar- 
dor the defi gn of enforcing his regulations, of 


which the enfranchiſement of the Indians was the 


principal article. The magiſtrates ſhowed them- 
ſelves adverſe to it: and Pizarro, who fomented 
the general diſcontent, collected an armed force 
ſufficiently powerful to excite the vice - roy's terror. 
Manco-Capac, who attentively watched to take 
advantage of thoſe diviſions, ſent an offer of his 
aſſiſtance to Vela, by whom it was accepted. 
This alliance furniſhed Pizarro with a pretext for 
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proclaiming that he was engaged in ſupporting 


the cauſe of Spain againſt her natural enemies. 
Manco-Capac was killed by accident: after which 


event, Vela, now deſtitute of the inca's aid, and 
abandoned by almoſt all the Spaniards—who were 


incenſed by his conduct which they conſidered as 
condemnable becauſe it diſappointed their avari- 


cious views—was driven by Pizarro to the ex- 


- tremity of Peru, and there periſhed in battle. 


There is no room to doubt, that, if Pizarro bad 


choſen at this crifis td avail himſelf of his advan- 
tages, he might have encircled his brow with the 
diadem. The majority of the Spaniards had 


either openly declared themſelves hoſtile to the 


vice roy, or had rendered his operations abortive, 
by with-holding from him the neceſſary ſupplies 


of money, by impeding his levies of men, and 
favouring on the contrary the projects of Pizarro. 


They all therefore had reaſon to' be apprehenſive 
of puniſhment ; they were of courſe deeply in- 
tereſted in procuring protection for themſelves 

under cover of the authority which they ſhould 


confer on him, and conſequently in veſting him 
with very extenſive power. Nevertheleſs they 
contented themſelves with giving him that of 


governor-general ; and he reſted ſatisfied with it. 
Gonzales was poſſeſſed of that dignity, when 
he ſaw arrive a man without pomp and with- 
out pretenſions, Pedro Gaſca, a ſimple licentiate, 
clathed with the modeſt title of preſident of the 
Nn3 
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8 and who, as he himſelf declared, was 
neither a warrior nor obſtinate in his reſolutions. 
« J come,” faid he, © charged with an order 
& from the emperor to Gonzales. If he refuſe 
e to obey, I will immediately return to Spain: 
«* for I have neither the intention nor the neceſ- 
* fary talents to enforce obedience by arms.” 
He ſent to Pizarro, a letter from the king of 
Spain, in which the monarch lamented that 
Pizarro had been obliged to oppoſe the rigid in- 
flexibility of the vice -· roy; at the ſame time de- 
claring himſelf perſuaded that his conduct in that 
inſtance had been ſolely influenced by motives of 
public advantage, and deſiring him to aid the 
preſident by his counſels and his credit. To this 
letter. Gaſca added one from bimſelf, of which 
every line ſeemed as it were candied with ſugar 
and honey. At the concluſion, however, there 
was a remark which ſavoured leſs of ſweetneß 
than the reſt. Tou bave never ſeen,” faid be, 
« either. the court or the armies of Charles Y; 
s and you may perhaps entertain a miſtaken idea 
&* of his power. But learn from me that the 
« grand Turk, who was marching againſt him at 
the head of three hundred thouſand: men, har- 
s ing advanced within fight of the imperial camp, 
„ was ſeiſed by terror, and e retreated 
without daring to give battle.” - 
Theſe: words fixed the attention of Gonzales 
1 He ſaw in them an implicit menace 
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which taught him to view with ſuſpicious eye the 
mildneſs diſplayed by Gaſca. From Cuſco, where 
he then reſided, he ſent to Lima an order to make 
ready a ſhip, to thruſt the preſident on board of 
it, and ſend him back to Spain. But the adroit 
licentiate had ſo ſucceſsfully exerted his diligence. 
in a ſhort time, that the fleet was already gained 
oyer to his fide, while the governor had not yet 
even a ſuſpicion of ſuch defection. The latter 
attempted to drive from Cuſco the meſſenger ſent 
by Gaſca to deliver him the letters, on diſcover- 
ing that he was privately employed in animating 
with freſh hopes the partiſans of the deceaſed 
vice- roy, who were termed royaliſts. But the 
magiſtrates, having received from the preſident a 
promiſe of pardon and recompenſe, were already 
devoted to him, and protected his agent. Pizarro 
therefore had no other reſource than to quit the 
town himſelf, and appear at the head of his 

The modeſt licentiate, who, to uſe his own 
language, had © neither the intention nor the 
« neceſſary talents to enforce obedience by arms,” 
purſued him. Though not himſelf capable of 
fighting, he knew how to direct thoſe who did 
fight. Nevertheleſs, in the firſt rencontre, the 
_ deciſion of arms was contrary to the royaliſt party. 


Gaſca did not chooſe to try the iſſue of a ſecond: 


battle, but encamped oppoſite to Pizarro, and in 


kw days ſo completely debauched his army from 
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their allegiance, that Gonzales ſeeing them paſy 


over in a body to join the ſtandard of the preſi- 
dent, adopted the deſperate reſolution of preſent- 


ing himſelf at tlie 80 polt, and furrender- 
ing his ſword, 


Almoſt all the officers were taken, and, among 
the reſt, Caryajal, one of the principal, who had 


never placed any confidence in the affected be 


nignity of the preſident, and who had faretold 
every thing that was now come to paſs. They 
were all condemned to death, as traitors to their 
king arid country. Arrived at the place of execu- 
tion, Pizarro addrefſed the ſurrounding multitude 
in terms to the following effect Gentlemen 


you are not ignorant of the ſervices performed 
by my family. My brothers and] are the con- 
te querors of Peru. Several of you are 1ndebted 


** to the marquis and me for all your poſſeſſions ; 
e many of you owe to me pecuniary and other 


obligations which 1 forbear to ſpecify. As to 


6 


* myſelf, I die ppor and deſtitute of every thing. 
Even the clothes which Lat this moment wear 
«© are not my own property : they belong to the 
40 executioner, as the reward of the bloody ſervice 


711 which he 1s about to render me.“ He con- 


cluded by requeſting the prayers of the aſſembled 


| crowd, and laid on the block his head, which was 
ſevered from. the body, by. a fingle blow. 


. Gaſca was now greatly embarraſſed to find ſuf- 


ficient recompenſes for thoſe who had ſerved him, 
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Nobody was ſatisfied. The preſident, therefore, 
put affairs into the beſt order he could, petitioned 
ſor leave to reſign, and departed, as he had arriv- 
ed, without pomp or ceremony. 
A vice-roy came to ſucceed him, by name Men- 
doza, who died within a ſhort time after his 
arrival. Every thing then fell into confuſion; 
and Peru found itſelf ſubject to a military govern- 
ment, or rather anarchy. The ſoldiers elected their 
own chiefs, whom they ſucceſſively maſſacred: 
and it is to be remarked that nearly all thoſe chiefs 
were of the number of the original conquerors 
of the country. The ſoldiery made themſelves 
maſters of the mines of Potoſi, pillaged the royal 
treaſury, nominated judges, and again depoſed 
them at pleaſure. Among thoſe who figured on 
the throne and the ſcaffold, are reckoned Nono- 
joſa, who aſpired to a power equal to that of the 
Pizarroes—Sebaſtian de Caſtilla, who, almoſt 
againſt his will, was raiſed by the murderers of 
the deceaſed to the ſtation which he had occu- 
pied, and ſoon after killed by them in expiation 
of their former crime againſt Nonojoſa—Balco 
Godinez, the avenger of both the preceding, and 
condemned to death by the magiſtrates who had 
called him to their aid againſt the mutineers— 
finally, Giron, an able general, who long ſup- 
ported his rebellion, but at length terininated his 
career, like the others, by a violent death, fall- 
ing a victim under the ſword of juſtice. In his 
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_ excurſions he took the church-bells, and caſt them 


into cannon : on which tranſaction the pious 
Garcilaſſo obſerves that he was unable to uſe 


thoſe pieces of artillery ;- © the Almighty not 


* chooſing to permit that the ſacred metal ſhould 
« ſerve for the deſtruction of mankind.” 

Don Franciſco de Toledo, marquis of Can. 
neta, ſucceeded Mendoza in the poſt of vice-roy. 
His adminiſtration was firm, and, being favoured 
by circumſtances, was fortunate. All parties 
were weary of the paſt diſturbances, and diſpoſed 
to-obedience. Some meaſures of ſeverity which 
he adopted on his arrival contributed to the more 
ſpeedy re · eſtabliſnment of peace by diſconcerting 
the intrigues of the factious. The vice- roy poſted 
guards on all the roads leading to the great 
towns, with orders to queſtion all paſſengers, and 


to inſpect their papers. The Spaniards were 


obliged to have paſſports to go from one town 
or province to another; by which regulation 
vagrancy was aboliſhed. They were alſo for- 
bidden to carry arms: and all cannon, muſfets, 


warlike ſtores, were locked up in the royal maga- 


Zines and arſenals, whence they could not be 


taken without the vice-roy's permiſſion. In a 
word, he took every poſſible precaution to extin- 
ouiſh even the laſt remaining ſpark of revolt, and 
to prevent its ever being rekindled. —_ 

The deceaſed inca Manco-Capac had left in 


the Andes a grandſon named Sayri- Capac, whom 
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the Peruvians conſidered as their lawful ſovereign. 
The vice · roy, with the view of ſecuring peace in 
every way, undertook to allure that prince from 
the mountains, and engage him to accept a pen- 
ſion, and come to live among the Spaniards. To- 
ledo found difficulty in accompliſhing that object. 
on the day when the inſtrument of the treaty 
was preſented to the Mexican, he took up the 
corner of the fringed velvet coveting of his table, 
and ſaid, This table and this fringe lately be- 
longed to me: but now the Spaniards inſiſt 
that I ſhall be content with a ſingle thread.” — 


The compariſon was juſt, and well expreffed the 


value of the compenſation. —Sayri-Capac did not 


long ſurvive this agreement: and the vice- roy 


was ſuſpe&ed of having poiſoned him, to avoid 
the future payment of his penſion. To have been 
with any appearance of probability ſuſpected of 
the deed and the motive, is a ſtain upon the cha- 
racer of don Franciſco de Toledo: but what fol- 
- lowed gives the finiſhing ſhade of blacknels to the 
infamy of the tranſaction. 

There lived in the mountains a brother of 
Sayri-Capac, named Tapac-Amaru. Him alſo 
the vice-roy endeavoured to attract to the Spaniſh 
ſettlements. But the reports concerning the fate 
of the deceaſed were not very encouraging to the 
ſurviver; and he refuſed to quit his aſylum. To- 


ledo undertook to compel him. The prince em- 


ployed no other mean of defence than that of 
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retiring to a greater diſtance, in the heart of the 


Andes. Being purſued, however, and reflecting 
that he was unable either to reſiſt or remain long 


- concealed, he voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf, 
under a perſuaſion that the vice-roy would take 


compaſſion on a prince who was naked and half 
ſtarved. But the Spaniſh barbarian no ſooner 
had him in his power than he brought him to 
trial. He was accuſed of having plundered ſome 


merchants traveling through his deſerts, and of 


having formed a league with his caciques for the 


overthrow of the Spaniſh government. He ſuc- 


ceſsfully juſtified himſelf, and appealed to the 


. emperor and to the great Pachacamac from the 


ſentence of the vice-roy. 
The, This, then,” ſaid the- rede prince, 


« js the price which the Spaniards pay to me for 


* my empire! this the reward of the confidence 


* which I placed in them! If I had been guilty, 
* would I have delivered myſelf into their hands? 
«© am the perſon offended ; and it is I who am 


4 to be puniſhed by an ignominious death! But 
the gods will not ſuffer that crime to paſs with 


* impunity : remorſe, at leaft, will tear the 


„ boſom of the tyrant.“ The Indians were nearly 


frantic with exceſſive grief : even the Spaniards 
ſolicited - mercy for him, and entreated the vice- 


roy not to ſully his adminiſtration by a murder 
of that kind: but Toledo continued inflexible. 
While the prince was conducted to the ſcaffold, 
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he was preceded by a crier, who proclaimed him 

to be a traitor and a rebel. Tapac inquired the 
meaning of what the man ſaid; of which being 
informed, he exclaimed in a kind of phrenſy— 
« Let it be publiſhed to all the world that I am 
« falſely accuſed, and that I die for no other 
« reaſon than becauſe ſuch is the tyrant's will.” 
He. then ſtretched forth his neck to the exe- 
cutioner, who ſtruck off his head at a ſingle blow. 
Immediately the air was rent with the doleful 
lamentations of the Iachans, and the ſighs of the 
Spaniards. 

Thus was extinguiſhed 'the imperial family : 
thus ended the - diſturbances of Peru. Toledo 
was recalled, and ſeverely reprimanded by the king 
of Spain. He attempted to juſtify his conduct: 
he even pretended that he was entitled to rewards 
for having, as he aſſerted, releaſed his, countrymen 
from all uneaſineſs by extirpating the remnant of 
the imperial race. The king ordered him to re- 
tire. I had choſen you,” ſaid the monarch, 
+ to. aſſt the wretched Indians in their cala- 
* mitous ſtate, nbt to be the butcher of kings.” 
He was confined to his own houſe, where he 
periſhed the victim of remorſe and chagrin. His 
guilt: muſt have been very atrocious indeed, ſince 
Philip II thought it ſo. 

* Formerly Peru was nought but a foreſt, a vaſt 
* deſert ; the inhabitants a kind of brutes, void 
* of religion or government. Deſtitute of all the 
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& arts neceflary for ſociety, they knew not to 
&. ſow, to reap, to build, to ſpin, or to manu- 


« facture ſtuffs. They dwelt in the caverns of 


«the rocks and mountains, and fed on herbs, 


40 roots, the produce of the chaſe, and human 


« fleſh. They had no other clothing than the 
cc leaves and bark of trees, or the ſkins of beaſts. 
In a word, they were entirely ſavage, un- 


* acquainted with the excluſive poſſeſſion of 


« particular women: the females were common 


„ to all; and the males, after the manner of 
4 beaſts, gratified their deſires with the firſt ob- 


äject that they met.” Such is the portrait drawn 
by Garcilaſſo de la Vega of the anceſtors of his 


mother, who was deſcended from the race of the 


incas. The ſun our father, he continues, 
« took pity on their wretchedneſs. He ſent 


„ down to earth one of his ſons and one of his 


daughters, to impart to our people a knowledge 
of his divinity, to teach them how to pay 


* him their hoinage, and to give them laws and 


e precepts by which they might regulate their 
conduct like beings endowed with reaſon,” 


This firſt, miracle was ſucceeded by others, as 
ever is the caſe in the firſt origin of nations. The 
celeſtial brother and ſiſter, who alſo were man and 
wife, ſeparately peragrated the country in different 


directions, inſtructing the people as they pro- 


cteded, and again met at Cuſco, which became 


the capital of their empire. When the ſun their 
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father had ſettled them there, © You have,” ſaid 
he to them, © taught thoſe barbarians to dwell in 


« houſes, to live together in ſociety, to ſow the 
« earth, to propagate trees, to cultivate plants, 


« to feed flocks, and to enjoy them like civiliſed 


« creatures who ought to make fit uſe of their 


4 rational faculties.” It is now your duty to 


« eſtabliſh the reign of juſtice, piety, clemency, 
« gentleneſs. Acquit yourſelves of that taſk to 
your ſubjects, as parents to their beloved 
children. Imitate the example of the ſun your 
« father, who does good to the whole univerſe, 
« ſupplies it with light and heat, cauſes the ſeeds 
« to- germinate, the trees to grow, the flocks to 
« increaſe, the earth to be refreſhed by the dew 
4 which: he raiſes on high and again lets fall, per- 
« forms every day his courſe, and viſits every 


part of the world, to diſcover. whatever is de- 
* fective, and apply to it the proper remedy.“ 


The good inca, Garcilaſſo's father-in-law, who 
relates to him all theſe particulars, next enume- 
rates with eeſtaſy the bleſſings which his an- 
ceſtors, the deſcendents of the ſun, to the number 
of thirteen emperors, had inceſſantly ſhed on the 


Peruvians and the ſurrounding nations. © Never,” 


adds he, did thoſe princes take up arms except 
for the benefit of mankind.” They ſubdued 
them, however; they annexed them to their king- 
dom;-and-thus formed for themſelves a great em- 


bir. But,“ adds Garcilaſſo with all the con- 
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fidence of implicit faith, it was for the ſole pur: 
poſe of beſtowing on them the bleſſings of 
« civiliſation and laws, of infuſing into their 
minds the principles of religion and: morality, 
« and making them partakers of the happineſs 
(0 en) oyed | by their owndubjecs.” b Unfortunately, 
that felicity, thoſe happy! converſions, were pur: 


chaſed at the expenſe of much blood, and of the 


ravages cauſed by all the various ſcourges which 
war introduces among the conquered. 
It would be more equitable to leave every 


people to the enjoyment of happineſs after their 
own manner: and ſuch was the ſentiment ex- 


preſſed to the inca Lupanqui by the inhabitants 
of a country where he wiſnied to diſſeminate his 
inſtruction. We are,“ replied they, perfectly 
« ſatisfied with our own gods. They granted to 
“ our anceſtors the enjoyment of liberty and in- 
dependence. We have no reaſon to fenounce 
« them for a fantaſtic religion, which the ihca 


cc employs for & the purpoſe of impoſing on the 


<« ſimplicity of his nezghbours, and uſurping over 
« them a tyranme authority.“ Other tribes, 
living in a ſultry climate, whom the ſame prince 
wiſhed to ęonvert to the worſhip of the ſun, 
declared to him that they did not chooſe to 
acknowledge the fun either as their god or as 
their king. The ſea,” ſaid they, “ is the only 
* divinity that ſuits us; becauſe its waters refreſli 


us, and ſupply us with fiſh for. our ſubſiſtence: 
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„ We would wiſh: to be more diſtant from the 
t ſun; whole rays only ſerve to ſcorch and tor- 
© ment us.” But the reaſonings of thoſe nations 
were ineffectual : he amen and converted 
them both. - 

So far as we are auld to . d the 


imperfect knowledge which remains of the Peru- 


vian religion, it muſt be owned that paganiſm 
does not preſent any other equally wiſe, equally 
pure, equally exempt from fanaticiſm. Its mo- 


nlity was mild and engaging: We do not find 


that it enjoined any practice of à troubleſome 
nature. Its worſhip was directed to the ſun. 


Young virgins; educated in the temples; were its 


chief prieſteſſes, and rendered its rites agreeable, 
In the feſtivals, every circumſtance beſpoke 
pleaſure—ſongs, dances, elegant drefles; offerings 
of flowers: and incenſe in ſuperb edifices covered. 
with gold and glittering with precious ſtones: 
The Peruvians— who, inſtead of writing, uſed 
only: coloured fillets termed quzpos—were not able 
to leave us ample deſcriptions of thoſe auguſt 
ceremonies: For the little which we know con- 
derning them, we are indebted to the memory of 
the good 1nca; Garcilaſſo's father-in-law; He could 


not recall the remembratice of them, or of the 
glory of his progemtors, without experiencing the 


ſenſations of poignant anguiſh. © I reſtrain my 

ie tears; ſaid he in concluding his narrative. 

But; although my eyes do not overflow, my 
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e heart is nevertheleſs deeply affected by the grief 


_ < ariſing from the calamities of our empire and 
e the misfortunes of our incas.” —Let us alſy 


beſtow our ſympathy on a nation once ſo powerful, 
which no longer rears its head but with humilia- 


tion amid the ruins of its former greatneſs. 

+ . Thoſe two great kingdoms of Mexico and Peru 
are indeed the moſt brilliant jewels in the American 
diadem of the king of Spain; but they do not 
alone entirely compoſe it. Excluſive of numerous 


iſles, if he do not poſſeſs the whole extent of 


California, New Mexico, Florida, Old Mexico 
which, is likewiſe called New Spain, he owns great 
portions of thoſe immenſe regions, which are ſub- 
ject to his empire. The general opinion, that the 
Spaniſh poſſeſſions in America are not fine coun- 
tries, is partly true, and partly falſe. The ſoil 
is as various as the climates: In ſomè of thoſe 
tracts, the eye is every - where cheared by the 
proſpect of vaſt plains, fertile fields, rich paſtures, 
and. meadows watered by limpid ſtreams. Others, 
on the contrary, preſent nought to view but 
parched deſerts, muddy lakes, | ſteep andi craggy 
mountains, immenſe foreſts coeval with the crea- 
tion—in a word; nature amyedin her moſt rude 
and wildeſt dreſs. | 


Here we, are ſcorched by W ſuns; 
there we are frozen by the intenſity of cold, Even 


_ the, moſt: favoured. tracts are expoſed to ſcourges 
which ought to baniſh from them the human 
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kind. Such are the frequent earthquakes which 


ravage the conterminous provinces of Peru and 
Chili. Various precurſive figns announce their 
approach : a hollow noiſe is heard to rumble in 
the caverns beneath the earth: the air is agitated | 


by a vibratory motion : the dogs are heard to 
utter doleful howlings : the mules and horſes ſtand 


motionleſs; with their legs ſtretched wide aſunder: 
the birds fly in ſhort ſtarts, and are ſeen to ſtrike 

againſt the walls, and daſh themſelves againſt 
rocks and trees, as if ſeiſed by a vertiginous ſtupor. 
Terrified by theſe alarming prognoſtics, the hu- 
man kind now ſeek ſafety in flight, but ſome- 
times with vain attempt ; the plains, equally as 
the cities, ſwallowing them up in àn untimely 


CALIFORNIA: 

CALTtFORNIA is a great peninſula, united to 
the continent on the north by a country little 
known, and by New Mexico. On every other 
fide it is ſurrounded by the Pacific ocean, which 
forms betweeti it and New Mexico à narrow ſea 

called the gulf of California, or the Vermillion 
ſea, In the gulf lie ſeveral iflarids; where the 
Jeſuits formerly had fine ſettlements. To thoſe 
miſſionaries we are indebted for what little know- 
ledge we poſſeſs of the interior of California - that 
the inhabitants are not altogether GE 
0 * | 
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they have | ſome principles of -morality—that, 
among their opinions, there are ſome approaching 


to thoſe of Chriſtianiſm, ſuch as a vague notion of 
the trinity and incarnation, which render them 
diſpoſed to embrace the Chriſtian religion. We 


do not however find that it has made great pro- 


greſs among them >; whence we are authoriſed to 
conjecture that thoſe. reverend/ fathers, have flat- 


- tered themſelves, like men of ſanguine imagina- 


tions, who always e they ſee e whatever 


they wiſh'to find. 


The ſame Jinguage W in California among 


the ſavage tribes and the civiliſed. They are not 
acquainted either with writing, or its ſubſtitutes, 


ſuch as were the paintings of Mexico, and the 
quipos of Peru. The Californians are a hand- 
ſome well-made race; nor are any deformed in- 
dividuals ſeen among them. They are tainted with 


the uſual vices of the Indians in general —inſenfi- 
bility, indolence, lazineſs; and they have no 
| diſcriminative idea of vice or virtue. Whatever 


is adyantageous to them they deem lawful. They 


pay no tributes: but they have à great number 
of ſacred» magicians a circumſtance. which of 
- courſe. operates, though indirectly; in the tame 


manner as taxation. They bave no general chief: 


each diſtrict has one of its own, who points out 


the time and place for fiſhing, gathering roots, 


and callect ing fruit, and who, in caſe of neceſlity, 
| Puts himſelf at the head of his tribe for the pur- 
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poſes of war. That chief is elected by a plurality 
of voices. They have a kind of nobles named 

rancherias, to whom they pay ſome honour, but 
without allowing them any authority. The ran- 
cherias are all allied to each other by con- 


ſanguinity. 


The huts of the Gn are mo mall that | 
1 cannot extend themſelves in them at full 


length. Thoſe who ſeek refinements in the con- 
veniency of their habitations cover them with 
reeds; others leave them uncovered. They go 


naked, unleſs we, may conſider as clothing thoſe 


figures which they imprint on their ſkin. The 
women cover themſelves ſomewhat better than 
the men. The ceremonies. of their religious 
worſhip. are ſo abſurdly ridiculous that day do 
not deſerve to be related. They conſiſt in dances 
continued till the performers drop down exhauſted 
with fatigue—frantic ſhouts which they - conſider 
as muſical concerts—the ſmoke of tobacco blown 


into each other's noſes—deformed, grinning, mon- 


ſtrous idols, like thoſe of Mexico. The Spaniards 
appear to have no other motive for retaining poſ- 


ſeſſion of this country, than * * er . | 
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Las pune: s coi NEW MEXICO. 


N E.] Mexico lies W Louiſiana, the 
gulf of California, and Qld Mexico. The ſol] | i 


. fertile, rich 1 in mines, and in timber for building, 


The ri rivers are numerous : but two alone of them 
are navigable. The natives are affable, generous, 
pacific : but it is dangerous to rouſe them to 
anger; for they poſſeſs courage, and handle the 
javelin and the bow with conſiderable dexterity. 


| They wear clothing, build ſtone houſes, and 


cultivate their fields. 
Each tribe has its own diſtinct ſ overeign. As 


they were not united in a corporate nation, their 
ſubjugation was a taſk of the leſs difficulty. The 
Spaniards found i in them little repugnancy to em- 


| brace the Chriſtian religion ; their only fear being, 


teſt their converſion ſhould be uſed as a pretext 
for deſpoiling them of their liberty. Of that 


privilege they are extremely jealous, as is well 


known by experience to the Spaniards, who, for 
attempting to infringe it, ſuffered all the cala- 


| mitous effects of then exaſperate rage. 


The ſea: coaſt, however, they ſuffer to be pol- 
ſeſſed by thoſe foreign invaders, who have built on 
it the city of Santa-Fe, which is the centre of 
their eſtabliſhments in that quarter. As the 


: country is pleaſant and healthy, the Spaniſh go- 
; vernment annually ſends thither « certain number 
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ol poor families a meaſure ſuggeſted by judicious 
policy, fince, beſides affording a reſource to in- 
digent Spaniards, it preſents an effectual mean of 
introducing among the ſavages, without violence, 
the arts, the principles of religion, with the ad- 
vuntages of government and ſocial life. 


FLORIDA. 
Fr oRIDA is ſituate between the gulf of Mexi- 
co, the Apalachian mountains, Louiſiana, and the 
great river Miſſiſippi. It received the name of 
Florida either from the circumſtance of its having 


been diſcovered on Palm-Sunday *, or becauſe 


the eye is there habitually delighted with the 
variety of flowers, and the olfactory ſenſe flattered 
by their perfume. Theſe adyantages announce 
abundant germination and great fecundity. In 
that beautiful region dwell a race of males and 
females who do not diſparage the country that 
gave them birth. The former are robuſt, well- 
proportioned, light-olve-coloured, bold and per- 
ſeverant in their undertakings. In the women, it 
is difficult to determine which we ought moſt to 
admire— their beauty, their courage, or their con- 
Jugal fidelity. Nakedneſs with them is not a ſub- 


„Called by the' Spaniards © Paus de Flores,” from the 
flowers uſed in their religious ceremonies. 
004 
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ject of either vanity or ſhame. The men are 
accuſed by the Spaniards of diſhoneſty in their 
traffic: but if they are guilty of cheating, their 
accuſers do not fail to make ample retaliation. 
The Kloridans adore the fun and moon as ſu- 
perior divinities, beſide many others of inferior 
grade, whom they repreſent by images. They 
refuſe to embrace the Chriſtian religion, not 
through any particular antipathy to it, but be- 
cauſe they ſee it profeſſed by cruel and avaricious 
men. They are divided into. tribes under diſtinct 
chiefs. ſtyled, paraoufz. ... Theſe alone enjoy thy 
privilege of polygamy. Sorcerers, phyſicians, 
prieſts, enjoy great influence over them: they 
affect an air of gravity, appear clad in long ſkin- 
clotks, are remarkably taciturn, and, lead auſtere 
\ lives. The Spaniards hold Florida in ſubjection 
by means of two forts well ſupplied with artillery 
and Ae Wang ene 
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OTHER. SPANISH POSSESSIONS IN 
i aß Choc AMERICA. 16 8 
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” New, Caſtile, Now Gans New Andaluſi, 
and. ſeveral other countries, which the conquerors, 
by impoſing on. them theſe names, have as it were 
branded with their ſtamp as the property of Spain, 
occupy an, immenſe extent in South America. 
an interior . are r The een 
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alone have penetrated thither, and have, according 


to the accounts of ſome writers, gained greater 
authority over the natives by their policy, without 
the effuſion of blood, than the Spaniſh govern- 
ment has been able to acquire by the maffacre of 
_ thouſands.” Thoſe interior parts contain in their 
foreſts not only their own indigenous race of in- 
habitants, but alſo great numbers of Indians from 
other parts, who have fled thither for refuge and 
| protection from the oppreſſive yoke of the 
Europeans. There may be found deſcendents of 
the ancient Peruvians, who carried with them 
their old religion and manners. Their progenitors 
ſtepped forth from palaces, they ſtep forth from 
caverns, at the moment when the bright luminary 
of. day begins to pour his radiance over the land, 
or when his beams firſt pierce the tufted foliage 


of their foreſts. They hail his appearance by 


hymns, adore him, and offer him incenſe. They 
hve together in fraternal concord, beſtow frequent 
regrets on their paſt condition, pay reſpect to old 
age, congratulate each other on the occaſion of a 
birth, indulge in feſtive joy at a marriage, and 
weep at a funeral. Nothing is carried to excels 


among them: their whole conduct is marked with 


the genuine ſimplicity of un- affected nature. 

Ne Caſtile is as it were the link that connects 
the other Spaniſh poſſeſſions in South America 

which lie without the bounds of Peru. The air of 


New Caſtile is in general neither ſalubrious nor 
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agreeable: a ſtifling heat prevails, and a deſtruc. 


tive moiſture: but the country abounds in gold 
a circumſtance which, in the eſtimation of its con- 


querors, compenſates every defect. The natives 


are very far from being entirely ſubdued : nor 
will they perhaps ever be completely bent to the 
yoke: for they are endued with courage and per- 
ſeverance, and, when cloſely preſſed, retire to 
places ſo ſtrongly fortified by the hand of nature 
as to bid defiance to all attack. The ports of 
New Caſtile he on the northern ſea : but it has 
the advantage of communicating with the Pacific 
ocean by Darien. All thoſe coaſts, north and 


ſouth, are dotted with Spaniſh towns, of which it 


will-be ſufficient to notice the principal. 


Porto- bello is very unhealthy. The animals 
which are tranſported thither grow | lean not- 
_ withſtanding the utmoſt care in ſupplying them 


with food. It is the rendez-vous of the galleons ; 
and thither 1s brought from Panama the treaſure 
with which they are to be freighted.— The latter 


city, ſtrongly fortified, is the reſidence of the 


governor.—Carthagena, the centre of an extenſive 


commerce, has good fortifications, and contains 


many wealthy inhabitants. The galleons touch 


there. Santa - Martha, fituate on the Rio-grande, 
has waned from its former opulence ſince the gal- 
leons have ceaſed to enter that river.— Hache, 


Venezuela, Maracaibo, Camana, ſituate in the in- 


terior parts, with: many other towns which we for: 
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bear to enumerate, Lave no other claim to that 
title than what ariſes from a compariſon with 
the paltry | villages of the country, and from 
ſome fortifications with which the former are 
ſurrounded. In ſome of them, not a hundred 
houſes are to be ſeen. | 

Quito is perhaps the moſt elevated city in the 
world, and enjoys the pureſt air. To it ſick per- 
fons are ſent for the recovery of their health. With 
this adyantage it unites that of a fertile ſoil. The 
country is bleſt with a perpetual ſpring, or— — 


which is certainly not leſs defirable—an un- 


interrupted autumn. Beſide the bud which be- 
gins to germinate, ſmiles the expanding bloom; 
near to that, the fading bloſſom is ſeen to droop, 
and make way for the fruit. On the ſame plain, 
the corn begins to ſprout in one part: at a ſhort 

diſtance, it ſhows the ſwelling ear: farther on, it 
wears the golden htie and invites the reaper's 
ſickle.—Cuſco, the ancient capital of Peru, has 
not degenerated from its priſtine ſplendor. —Lima, 
the new capital and rival of the former, yields 
not to it in magnificence, and ſurpaſſes it in 
commerce, which the vicinity of the ſea renders 
active and profitable. It is the reſidence of the 
vice-roy. Its environs are delightful-—Nothing, 
on the contrary, ſo dreary as the aſpect of Potoſi 
an arid, ſterile, rugged mountain, un-adorned by 
fruits or herbs or plants, But its womb incloſes 
{iver-mines, the richeſt in the univerſe, and 
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a inexhauſtible—the moſt- deftrodtive pres. 
ſent made by nature to the ill-fated Indians, whom 
greedy tyranny :compels: to drudge in thoſe mines 


for the benefit of unfseling ane if 
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has hater the - Spaniſh | and * poſ- 
felons; extends Paraguay, an immenſe region, 
once covered with woods, but now rendered fertile 
by cultivation. In thoſe foreſts, ancient as the 
ſoil on which they ſtood, formerly roamed, amid 
tigers and lions and bears, a number of ſcattered 
families, who lived like the cohabitant brutes, 
and never met each other but for mutual 
deſtruction. The geſuits penetrated into their 
lurking-places, and, by unremitting attention and 
labour, ſucceeded in uniting about fifty families, 
whom. they inſpired. with a reliſh for the ſocial 
virtues, and the, Chriſtian religion. The members 
| of theſe families, becoming us it were miſſionaries, 
invited others to adopt this new mode of lite, of 
Which they extolled the comforts and advantages, 
and with ſuch effect, that, in the flouriſhing ftate 
of that miſſion, thoſe reverend fathers reckoned 
above forty thouſand faniilies ae to their 
| juriſdiction. . 
They have been ark by the hes of 
obloquy, on dun oh that exclubye domination. 
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It has been inputed to them as a cite that they 
made the Indians acquainted with no other 
authority than their own—that they as anxiouſly 
kept them debarred from all intercourſe with 
the Spaniards and Portugueſe; as a jealous huſband 
guards his wife, or a miſer his treaſure—that they 
armed their diſciples, inſtructed them in military 
evolutions, taught them to fabricate gun powder, 
to caſt cannon, and to put themſelvee into à re- 
ſpectable ſtate of defence. To this charge they 
replied by ſhowing their proſelytes induſtrious, 
good fathers, faithful huſbands, dutiful children, 
regular in their conduct, equal in riches, removed 5 
at once from luxury and poverty, aſſiſted in their 
ſickneſſes, chearful, content, happy, and, in par- 
ticular, warmly attached to their prieſt, whom 
they called © father” by pre- eminence, and who 
was at once m_ civil and ecelefiaflic and military 
chief. Le : 

Each n 1s tailed a ; * A6Arine ; 2 tac there, 
| nvidia to the account of a hiſtorian who is not 


4 4, Jeſuit; every thing is conducted as in a ſingle 


family The fields are cultivated in common: 
the produce is laid up in ſtore· houſes, and diſtri- 
buted in proportion to the wants of the members. 

Every morning and evening the children are ſum- 

moned to prayer by the ſound of the bell. No 
perſon is allowed to fail in his attendance at maſs. 
Their aſſiduity in this particular enables the 
-© father” to diſcover the ſick and infirm, whom 
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he immediately viſits, and to whom he carries the 


neceſſary aids and comforts. His houſe Which 


is ample and capacious, becaule all the councils 


and aſſemblies are held in it—is ever open to all 


who wiſh to ſeek his advice. The marriages are 


celebrated on Sunday, for the purpoſe of giving 


them greater ſolemnity. In his exhortation, the 
« father recapitulates all the tranſactions of the 
week—he beſtows praiſe or blame —inflicts pe- 
nances publicly reconciles thoſe whom any caſual 


_ ebullitions of warmth may have alienated. Thus 
peace reigns among the little community, at- 
tended by purity of nen, and a charity truly 


fraternal. -_ 
Even though * deſects Would = crept 


x into that fine inſtitution, it muſt nevertheleſs ap- 
pear adanrable, and entitled to the eſteem and 
Praiſe of all who are acquainted with it. It may 


be that the Jeſuits, once eſtabliſhed on a ſolid 


footing, have affected a kind of royalty—that, 


under the banner of the croſs, their diſciples 
actually became their ſubjects - that the © fathers,” 
after the wants of their little eommunities were 


ſupplied, converted to the uſe and advantage of 
their on order the remaining ſurplus of the 


common ſtore, of which they rendered no ac- 


count that, in training thoſe tribes to arms, it 
was their intention to ſtrengthen them before- 
band againſt any attempts of the Spaniſh and 
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not deftitute of pretenſions to thoſe flouriſhing 
regions. But it is certain that the Jeſuits pro- 
cured the punctual payment of the tribute im- 
poſed on the © doctrines, or, rather, paid it 
themſelves, ſince it was they who held the purſe. 
It was not, therefore, for the ſake of recovering 
the tribute, that the Spamards and ' Portugueſe 
came to an agreement to wreſt thoſe tracts from 
the hands of the Jeſuits: but perhaps, ſeeing an 
« increaſe of wealth, they wiſhed an increaſe of con- 
tribution, and feared reſiſtance from the people 
under the direction of ſuch guides. 


With reſpect to the precaution of not ſuffering 
er Portugueſe or Spaniards to approach the 


* doctrines, we may be allowed to commend 
the motive of the Jeſuits—an apprehenſion leſt 


the evil diſcourſes and bad example of thoſe 


negligent profeſſors of Chriſtianiſm ſhould cor- 


rupt their proſelytes, and diveſt them of that 


ſimplicity of faith and manners which conſtituted 
their happineſs. Were they happy under thoſe 


prieſtly conductors? Are they equally ſo ſince 
they have been deprived of them? Even though 


this queſtion ſhould be decided in favour of the 
crowned heads, ſtill the Jeſuits would remain en- 


titled to the glory of an inſtitution ſingular in its 
kind, and fraught with humanity. It is to be 
obſerved that thoſe eccleſiaſtics did not ſuffer theit 
ladians to work the mines of gold and ſilver con - 


taned in Paraguay; a conduct which merits our 
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applauſe, if its motive was the deſire of ſcreening 


their diſciples from the effects of European avidity. 


BRASIL. 


— 4 4 


Bra, which "ry aner 1 to Paraguay, is 


the only poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe in America: 


but it is equal in value to ſeveral others, by its 


| fertility, its riches, | and its extent. When the 


Portugueſe: firſt arrived on its coaſt, the native; 
were divided among themſelves, and engaged in 
open hoſtilities; which circumſtance facilitated 
the ſucceſs of the foreign invaders. It is ſaid 
that the Braſilians were accuſtomed to feed upon 


human fleſh; but that dreadful practice has 
never been fairly proved againſt them. The author 
Who accuſes them of that atrocity; ſays alſo that 
they have among tbem dæmoniacs who familiarly 


conyerſe with the devil that himſelf has ſeen and 


heard them that thoſe people do not live under 


any government, though he acknowledges them 
to haye kings and generals and  caciques—that 
they are unacquainted- with police, though they 
' haye laws, and, among othefs, the lex lalionis— 
that they haye no religion, though they have 
prieſts, and expect a retribution of rewards and 


puniſuments after death no idea of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, though they place in the grave 
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with the deceaſed a ſupply of proviſions for his 


joutney. Theſe contradiftions encourage a be- . 


lief either that the Braſilians are but imperfectly 
known, or that opinions entertained only by par- 
ticular tribes are indiſcriminately imputed to the 
whole nation. 

The Braſilians are tall and well ſhaped and have 
handſome features, long black hair, and a copper 
complexion. Though lying under the ſame par- 
alle! of latitude as the negroes on the oppoſite 
fide 'of the Atlantic ocean, they entirely differ 
from ther in colour, in figure, and in manners. 
In running, the Braſilians are indefatigable: they 
march inceſſantly by night as well as by day, to 
take by ſurpriſe an enemy at the diſtance of. two 
or three hundred leagues. It muſt ever be matter 
of aſtoniſhiment, that hatred can fubſiſt between 
people fo far removed from each other —This 
country ſupplies the Portugueſe with dying- woods, 
wory, amber, reſins, balſams, indigo, tobacco, 
jaſper, gold, diamonds, beautiful ſhells, cryſtal, 
emeralds, and ſugar in great abundance. Epicures 
will not forget its ſweetmeats, which are delicious, 
nor can the ladies fail to praiſe the feathers brought 
thence, which are the moſt beautiful in the world. 

In a fpot emboſomed amid foreſts and inacceſſi- 
bie mountains, exiſts the republic of Saint-Paul, 
b called from the name of the town which 1s its 
centre. It is compoſed of Spaniards, Portugueſe, 
erevles; negroes, moſtly men guilty of crimes, and 


who have fled thither to avoid puniſhment. After 
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having for a long time lived without order or laws, 
they at length felt the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a 
government; and that which they choſe is purely 
democratic. They pretend to be independent on 


Portugal: yet they pay to it a light tribute. 
Their number does not much exceed four thou- 


ſand. Their capital is neat and well built, 


Thoſe - republicans do not ſuffer any ſtranger 


to enter among them; nor do they allow any of 


their body to emigrate. We have no knowledge 


of what - paſſes among them, except from the 


information of ſome negroes who occaſionally de- 
ſert from their territory. 

Some writers would perſuade us, that, in the 
vicinity of Braſil, exiſts a republic of Amazons, 
from whom the great river which bounds their 
country has taken its name. Mention has been 
made of ſuch martial viragoes in Aſia and Africa: 
mention is alſo made of them in America; but 
it is equally difficult to find them in the new 


world as in the old. 
GUIANA. 
The Dutch formerly made attempts on Brafi; 


but, being repulſed by the Portugueſe, they eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves in the adjoining country of 


Guiana. By perſevering toil they rendered that lov 
and fenny tract fit for the habitation of human 
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beings. Their moſt difficult taſk was to cut 


avenues through the thick foreſts, to open free 
paſſages for the circulation of the air. Their 
capital is Surinam, which has dependent on it 
ſome iſlands rendered fertile by the exertions of 


induſtry. | 
The French have alſo obtained a footing in 


Guiana. Their chief ſettlement here is in the iſle of 


Cayenne at the mouth of the river bearing that 


name. The iſland is about twelve leagues in 
circumference, and contains many populous villa- 


ges. The coloniſts have applied their attention 


to the culture of coffee and the ſugar- cane, in 
which they have been ſucceſsful. 

Both the French and the Dutch have the pro- 
ſpe& of immenſe eſtabliſhments on the continent, 
whenever they may be diſpoſed to penetrate the 
foreſts: By mutually advancing, on each fide, the 
coloniſts of Guiana and the inhabitants of Para- 
guay may at ſome future period form a junction. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH POSSESSIONS. 


The French and Engliſh poſſeſſions in Ame- 
rica have ſo often paſſed from the hands of the 
one to thoſe of the other people, that it is proper 


to compriſe them under one common denomina- 
tion, 


"They extend along the coaſt, from within a 
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ſhort fpace on this ſide of the Miſſiſippi, to a ſmall 
diſtance beyond the river Saint- Laurence. In that 
tract of country, lie Virginia, Nova Scotia, New 
England, Canada, and ſeveral great iſlands. As we 
advance into the interior, we find thoſe poſſeſſions 
in a greater or lefſer degree hemmed in by ſavage 
_ tribes, who retire or approach according as they 
feel themſelves conſcious of their own ſtrength or 
weak neſs. 


Different from the a of whom we have 


heretofore ſpoken, it is not by the allurement of 
gain or the deſire of plunder that theſe hordes of 
barbarians are attracted to the European ſettle- 
ments: it is almoſt invariably by the thirſt of 
- vengeance, a kind of rage againſt the new occu- 
pants of the land, whom they conſider as uſurpers 
of their ancient domains. That rage has been 
Increaſed and ſtrengthened, and has become a mo- 
tive and a mean of deſtruction, by the impolitic 


conduct of the Engliſh and French, who, in their 


mutual quarrels, ſought to ſupport themſelves 
againſt each other by the alliance of thoſe ſavages, 
furniſhed them with arms and taught them their 
uſe, and ſometimes marched at the head of ſan- 
guinary expeditions, which they knew would ter- 
minate in the maſſacre of all the priſoners, after 
the endurance of tortures ſutfcient to make human 
nature ſnudder. | 

One effential difference dation the enterptiſes 


againſt theſe northern coaſts. and the European 
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irruptions into the territories of Mexico and Peru 
is, that the principal object of the latter was the 
ſearch for gold, filver, precious ſtones, and all the 
riches of luxury; whereas, among the adventurers 
who viſited the more ſavage ſhores of the north 
with tae deſire of trying their fortune, there were 
many who ſought only a reſource from want, an 
aſylum to thelter them from the diſturbances by 
which their native country was agitated. Theſe 
motives diſpoſed them to undertake the cultivation 
of the ſoil, and in a ſhort time raiſed their colonies 
to a flouriſhing condition, 1 


VIRGINIA, 


The firſt part of that extenſive coaſt which the 
Engliſh occupied was called Virginia, in compli- 
ment to queen Elizabeth, who, by her jealous 
affectation of the fame of virginity, at length 
brought her character in that reſpect under ſu- 
ſpicion, They landed there in tlie year 1584. 
At fight of them the inhabitants teſtified 
great ſurpriſe, but no hoſtile intention. Thoſe 
ſayages were covered from the waiſt downward 
with ſkins of beaſts; their arms were bows and 
arrows; ſpears of wood - hardened by fire and 
pointed, ſhields made of bark, and a kind of 
wicker corſlets. They had kings and a claſs of 
nobles, Both ſexes painted their faces and bo- 
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dies, and ornamented themſelves with necklaces of 


ſhells or pearls or. birds' claws, according to their 
fancy and their means. Both men and women were 


| well-ſhaped, had regular features, and a tawry 
complexion. The women were more fully clad 


than the men, the girls more profuſely decked 
than the women, and more attentive to their hair, 
which they plaited in a pleaſing manner. The 


women cut theirs in front, and ſupplied its place 


with a kind of chaplet in form of a crown. 


The old men and the prieſts were dreſſed in 
finer ſkins, and took great care to let the animal's 


tail hang behind as an ornament of diſtinction. 
Beſide the prieſts, whoſe particular functions 
are not perfectly known, they had 4 ſort of jugglers 
or conjurers who enjoyed great influence over 
them. Men and women all had characters im- 
prefled on their backs, indicating the time and 
place of their birth, their tribe, to what prince 
they belonged, and their reſpective ranks. Four 
arrows were the mark of ſovereignty. Of the 
other characters, which were extremely various, 
the ſignification is unknown. Thoſe people were 


unacquainted with iron, but ſupplied that defect 
buy the uſe of flint-ſtones wrought to an edge, and 
ſhells ground to ſharpneſs. 


When the rude ſimplicity of their implements 
was conſidered, it was impoſſible to behold without 
admiration the works which they performed. They 


cut down trees of the largeſt ſize, which the) 
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hollowed by the aid of fire, to convert them into 
canoes. They employed that element with much 
dexterity, and knew ſo well to manage it, that 


they roaſted their meat on wooden gridirons with- 


out injuring them. They alſo had earthen veſſels 


faſhioned with elegance by the hands of the wo- 


men, without the affiſtance of the wheel. Their 


ſtews, in which they mingled fleſh with vegetables 


and fiſh, would have appeared ſavoury to Euro- 
peans unaccuſtomed to falt and. ſpices. They 
were ſkilful and dextrous in catching fiſh with the 
line, the ſpear, and wicker cribs. Each individual 
endeavoured to improve on the contrivances of 
his neighbours ; and there exiſted in that reſpect 
an emulation which was productive of great 


variety. In general, the Virginians were temperate 


in their living, and, on that account, remarkable 
for longevity. | 
The practices prevalent among them at the 


period of the firſt diſcovery ſtill ſubſiſt. Their 


chief pleaſure 1s to afſemble, men and women to- 
gether, around a great fire, to yell forth rude 
ſongs accompanied by ſuch inſtrumental muſic as 
they can elicit from a hollow gourd containing a 
number of ſmall pebbles which they rattle with 


tremendous din. Theſe feſtivals are chiefly cele- 
brated after their return from a-fucceſsful expedi- 


tion, They alſo celebrate one of another kind, 

of which the origin is unknown. At an appointed 

time, all the inhabitants of the country repair to 
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it, even from very great | diſtances. . The men 
ſurround the circle of females, in the midſt of 
which appear the three moſt beautiful virgins, 
with their arms entwined together, and in the 
attitude which the ancients attributed to the three 
Graces. With their feet they beat time to regu- 
late the meaſure. of the general dance. Theſe 
meetings do not conclude without a banquet. 
Their dwellings conſiſt of poſts fixed in the 
ground, and covered with mats, and having be- 
hind them gardens, the whole uſually. environed 
by a paliſado. Aſſemblages of ſuch huts form 
hamlets, and villages ſometimes ſufficiently con- 
ſiderable to deſerve the name of towns. In the 
centre of theſe, always ſtands a hut larger than 
the reſt, and covered with finer mats, which ſerves 
as a temple. . Their idea of the divinity does not 
ſoar beyond their idols, which are formed of 
wood, and ſo hideous that one wouldalmoſt imagine 
they were made on purpoſe to ſerve as objects of 
terror to their makers. We do not diſcover any 
preciſe functions aſſi gned to the prieſts, except 
on the occaſion of funerals, They watch the dead, 
and inceſſantly pray for theni. Their habitations 
are the ſepulctes: theſe conſiſt of a ſcaffold nine 
or ten feet in height, on which are laid the ſkeletons, 
{tripped of the fleſh, and ſo dextrquily. covered 
again with the ſkin as to render it difficult to 
perceive that they liad been diſſected. Beneath 
the platform dwell the prieſts.— The principat 
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objects of their agricultural care are tobacco and 


Indian corn. Their fields are ſeparated from each 


other. Polygamy is not practiſed among them: 
and the conjugal tie is held ſacred. 

We have dwelt with ſome minuteneſs on the 
manners of thoſe ſavages, becauſe they are nearly 
the ſame which prevail among all the northern 
tribes, We will, be careful to note the variations 
as they occur. In like manner, what we are 
about to ſay reſpecting Virginia is to be con- 
ſidered as common to all the Engliſh ſettlements, 
except, as in the former caſe, ſome diverſities 
ariſing from peculiar circumſtances, 

The Engliſh arriving in thofe regions, as we 
have before remarked, not like the Spaniſh ad- 
venturers who went in ſearch of thoſe countries 


where the inhabitants © ate and . drank from veſ- 


s ſels. of gold, to carry off that metal, and re- 
turn to enjoy their opulence in Europe the En- 


glich, on the contrary, fleeing from the troubles 


of the civil wars under Charles I, abandoned their 
country, never more to return, being determined 
to acquire for themſelves a new habitation, and 


there ſettle themſelves for- ever. Nutritive huſ- 


bandry was their chief occupation; whence they 
acquired the name of © planters,” which bas con- 
tinued to the preſent day, indicating the original 
poſſeſſors of thoſe colonies. The ſavages, gradu- 
ally driven back by theſe new ſettlers, yielded to 
them the ground, but not without occaſionally 
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| defending their ancient property. N ot being 


able to obtain any aid in their agricultural la- 
bours from the natives who fled their ſociety, the 


cC.oloniſts introduced negroes from Africa. Aſſiſted 


by thoſe ſubſidiary hands, they derived from their 
culture more than ſufficient to ſupply all their 
wants. The ſurplus they ſent to the mother- 
country, with which they ſtill maintained a cor- 
reſpondence founded on the connexions of con- 
ſanguinity and friendſhip. Thus was eſtabliſhed 


2 lucrative commerce, leſs brilliant but more cer- 
| tain than that of which gold was the baſis, 


becauſe ſubſiſtence ever takes precedence of 
luxury. - 

Theſe coloniſts, on their firſt ſettlement, made 
laws among themſelves : but diverſity of opinions, 
and the diſturbances which they bad ſought to 


avoid, purſued and found them out in their re- 


mote aſylum. Some remained attached to the 


royal authority, although it ſeemed to have fallen 


together with the head of Charles I: others de- 


clared themſelves in favour of the republic, and 
of the protector Cromwell. Diſputes among 
themfelves, together with attacks from the na- 
tives who were appriſed and availed themſelves of 


their diſſenſions, frequently reduced the colony 


to the utmoſt danger. Hoſtilities were carried 
on with furious animoſity: the ſavages gave no 
quarter; nor did the Engliſh ſhow. any mercy. 


Although ſuperior by the nature of their arms 
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and their military ſkill, the latter ſuffered ſevere 
lofſes by the ravage of their fields, their moſt 
precious wealth. They were therefore eager to 
conclude truces with their antagoniſts, of which 
the principal condition always was that the ſavages 
ſhould retire to a greater diſtance. Thus, even 
war was productive to them of advantages. 

When this colony had riſen to importance, 
the king of England named a governor for it. 
The poſt, being lucrative, was ſolicited by noble- 
men of the firſt diſtinction, who found means to 
enjoy the profit without undergoing the trouble : 
they remained at court themſelves, and ſent depu- 
ties to officiate in their ſtead. On complaining 
of this practice, the coloniſts were told in anſwer 
that they did not underſtand their own intereſts, 
and that it was much more advantageous to them 
to have a permanent protector reſiding near the 


king and his miniſters, than to ſee him live 


among themſelves ; more eſpecially as, for all 
temporary concerns, his place was ſupplied by the 
deputy. They were obliged to reſt fatisfied with 
this reaſoning : but it is obſervable, that, almoſt 
from the very origin of the colony, there ever 
exiſted in Virginia a ſecret diſcontent againſt 
England, and a germ of diſcord between the 
mother and the daughter. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW ENGLAND, lying farther to the north 
than Virginia, was frequented by the Engliſh at 
an earlier period than the latter. To retrace the 
progreſs of her eſtabliſhment, her increaſe, her 
encroachments on the ſavages, the viciſſitudes of her 
government, would be to repeat what we have al- 
ready ſaid concerning Virginia. We will content 
ourſelves with remarking that the religious diſſen- 
ſions were more violent and acrimonious here 
than among the Virginians. A great number of 
puritans emigrated to New England after the 
death of Cromwell, and, together with their no- 
tions of ſuperior perfection, imported into the 
country the ſpirit of intolerance. Even among 
themſelves they came to variance. The efficacy 
of grace and the merit of good works a topic ſo 

oft diſcuſſed a point of doctrine on which the 
diſputants never could agree —heated their minds, 
eſpecially thoſe of the women, Thoſe female 
enthuſiaſts communicated the controverſial ſpi- 
rit to their huſbands; and a ſynod was aſſembled. 
Thoſe who were not ſatisfied with the deciſion of 
that aſſembly withdrew to Rhode-Ifland, which 
they coloniſed and cultivated, and where they 
built a town, and eſtabliſhed a conſiderable com- 
merce. Thus one of the fineſt parts of the En» 
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gliſh colonies was indebted for its riſe and proſ- 
perity to the religious diſſenſions. 

Let the Engliſh, who on good grounds con- 
demn the rigors of the inquiſition, pay atten- 
tion to what has happened in New England on 
the ſubject of quakers and ſorcerers; and they 
will acknowledge that errors cruel and ſanguinary 
errors are common to all ages, to all nations. 
It does not appear that there exiſted any political 
reaſon for proſcribing the quakers of New Eng- 
land, ſuch as commercial intereſt, the fear of 
being oppoſed by merchants of ſuperior induſtry, 
or other ſimilar motive: the animoſity againſt 
them ſeems to have ariſen from pure theologic 
hatred. They were ſubjected to a bloody per- 
ſecution, of which the forms may be learned 
from the law promulgated on the ſubject. 

By that law it was ordained that every quaker, 
. guilty of returning to New England after having 
been once baniſhed from it, ſhould, for the firſt. 
offence, be condemned, if a man, to ſuffer the 
loſs of one ear, and be ſent to the houſe of cor- 
rection, there to be kept to hard labour, until he 
ſhould procure the means of embarking at his 
own expenſe. For the ſecond offence, he was to 
| loſe his remaining ear, and be confined in like 
manner. If the offender were a woman, ſhe was 
to be ſeverely whipped, and ſent to the houſe of 
correction. For the third tranſgreſſion, the delin- 
quents, whether male or female, were to have 
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their tongues pierced with a hot iron, and be con- 
fined till ſhipped. off at their own charge. 
It is not ſurpriſing that fanatics—and that 


name may with propriety be applied to all perſe- 


cutors—ſhould at the ſame time be tainted with 


credulity. But we can hardly perſuade ourſelves 


that the ſame fanatics could have really believed 


in witchcraft.” Among thoſe perfecutors, we find 


a governor, ſome puritanic miniſters, and magi- 


| ſtrates. In their preſence tortures were employed 
to force from women a confeſſion that they had 


bewitched others. Some perſons were hanged on 
the evidence of ghoſts. A magiſtrate who had 


iſſued many warrants againſt ſuppoſed witches, 


being weary of theſe ſanguinary ſentences, and 
refuſing to ifſue any more, was himſelf accuſed as 
an accomplice, and obliged to flee. Some wit- 
neſſes declared that his brother had been ſeen riding 
through the air on his dog to the meetings of 


ſorcerefſes. On their teſtimony he was condemn- 


ed; nor was it without the utmoſt difficulty that 
he ſaved his life : but his dog was put to death. 
We would' paſs over in filence theſe inſtances of 

barbarous madneſs, were it not important that 
men ſhould, in the page of hiſtory, find examples 
capable of inſpiring them with a horror for per- 
ſecution. The reader ſhall therefore be informed 
that two hundred perſons were accuſed, a hun- 
dred and fifty impriſoned,” twenty-eight con- 


demned to death, and twenty executed. 
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MARYLAND, | &c. 


"© MARYLAND, adjoining to Virginia, has ever 
enjoyed tolerable tranquillity.—The colony of 
New York, containing Long-Iſland and ſome 
other iſles, gave great trouble to the mother- 
country on the ſubject of its government. It 
became neceſſary to alter and renew its charters. 
New Jerſey was in the beginning a retreat for 
the diſſenters of every denomination, even papiſts 
and quakers.— Finally, Acadia or Nova Scotia 
paſſed from the hands of the F rench to thoſe of 


the Engliſh, by whom it is now poſſeſſed.  Þ 


means of it, they penetrated into Canada. It is 
not ſurprifing that the latter province, expoſed 
as it was to their invaſions, and deſtitute of all 
aid except what was ſent to it from France, 
ſhould have fallen into the hands of the Engliſh, 
who eaſily repaired their loſſes, and abundantly 
provided for all the wants of their armies, by the 
near and conyenient reſources derived from their 
| colonies. 


NEW FOUNDLAN D. 
Tux iſle of N eofoundiand, which may be ſaid 


to command the river Saint-Laurence, after hav- 


ing long been a ſubject of diſpute between the 
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French and the Engliſh, at length fell to the 
ſhare of the latter. That river diſcharges itſelf 
into the ſea through's mouth thirty leagues wide, 
interſected by ſeveral other iſlands, which have 
alſo been objects of deſire to the two European 
nations. The fortreſſes which the French had 
eſtabliſhed on them—among okhers, that of 


Loniſbourg—ſucceſlively fell into the hands of 


the Englith. "Newfoundland is more advanta- 
geous by its poſition than by its Productions It 
is about three hundted leagues in circumference, 


and covered with foreſts. The weather is there 
| extremely hot in fammer, and intenſely cold in 
winter. The natives are of ſmall fize, but ſtrong. 


At firſt f ght a European eye is aſtoniſhed at the 


| extraordinary breadth of their faces, on which 


moreover no beard is diſcovered. They are acute, 


cunning, © treacherous, and unwilling to reſtore 


what they have ſtolen. | But that diſpoſition is 
not confined fo the natives of Newfoundland. 

The great bank, which may be called the 
empire of the cod- fiſh, i is not far diſtant from 


the iſfand. It may be about three hundred 


leagues in length, and in breadth one hundred. 


It is a ſub- aqueous ridge of mountains, whoſe 


ſummits are unequal. The numbers of cod taken 
on it are incredible. When the fiſh approach 
that ſpot, which is as it were their rendez-vous, 


the air is darkened by a cold fog fo thick that 
the ſun can with- difficulty penetrate it; While 
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Newfoundland, which lies ſo near to it, enjoys 
a pure and ſerene ſky—a phenomenon for which 


naturalifts are embarraſſed. ts. aſhgn a cauſe. The 


Engliſh, French, and Dutch, participate in' the 
fiſhery, a boon of providence from which they 
ſometimes endeavour to exclude each other. 


CANADA. 
, Canana once bore'the name of New France : 
but the French nation are not now its poſſeſſors. 
That country preſents a ſtate of things different 
from what we have hitherto obſerved. It was 


not by planters that this colony was founded. 


In proceeding up the river Saint- Laurence, the 


French met a race of ſavages clad in- furs, which 
they willingly exchanged for the merchandiſe 


offered by the adventurers. The latter, gradually 
advancing into the interior of the country whence 
thoſe valuable furs were brought to them, took 


care to eſtabliſn places of reſt and refuge, whence 
they might ſtart to penetrate farther, and to 


which they might retreat for refuge when pur- 


ſued. To this precaution the cities of Quebec 
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and Montréal on the great river, and others on 


leſſer ſtreams, are indebted for their origin. 


he conſtitutional activity of the French did 


not always ſuffer them to await in thoſe towns 

the arrival of the ſpoils gained by the ſavages in 

the chaſe. They took pleaſure in participating 
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the fatigues and-dangers of their hunting: parties, 
The excurſions which they performed in thoſe 
purſuits enabled them to make very remote dil. 
coveries. But neither could they, on the other 
hand, mingle with the natives in their exerciſes, 
without taking alſo a part in their wars. The 
fire · arms rendered the Canadians extremely de. 
ſirous of an alliance with their foreign viſitors: 
and thoſe tribes who could bring forth a fey 
muſketeers in their Oe: thought themſelves ſure 
of victory. 
Alon; Iroquois, Hurons, Natches, Eſ- 
quimaux, Hlinois—ſuch are the names of the 
principal nations who are known to inhabit thoſe 
extenſive regions covered with foreſts, interſected 
by numerous rivers, and inundated by vaſt lakes, 
They all are, as hunters ought to be, diligent, 
àctive, and indefatigable. Their ſenſe of hearing 
is acute, their ſight piercing, and their olfactoꝶ 
powers, we are told, ſo accurate, that, on bare 
ſmelling the graſs which has been trodden, they 
can tell to what tribe belongs the perſon who hs 
paaſſed over it. Theſe advantages are highly ſer- 5 
viceable to them in their wars with each other— 6 
wars entirely conſiſting in ſtealthy ſurpriſals, and | 
- whoſe chief object is to make priſoners, The 
manner in which they act toward their captive 1] 
© _ preſents irreconcilable” contradictions: they car  « 
c 
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and torment, they adopt and kill them. An 
account * their n on one of thoſe oo 
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. caſions has been tranſmitted to us by an eye- 


witneſs. 7] 

An Iroquois chief he bard captured by the 
Hurons, the latter agreed 1n their aſſembly to 
preſent him to an aged. chief of their own nation, 


| to ſupply the place of a nephew whom he had | 
loſt in the war, or to be diſpoſed of as he might 


think proper. During the firſt moments of his 
captivity, the Iroquois had been beaten, wound- 


ed, burned, mutilated of two fingers. The Hu- 


ron chief, ſeeing him in that ſtate, ſaid to him 


„ Nephew |. you. cannot conceive the jay which 


« I felt on learning that you were willing to ſup- 


* ply the place of him whom I have loſt. I had 


already prepared a mat for you in my cabin: 
and it would have afforded me great ſatisfaction 


there peaceably to ſpend with you the re- 


„ mainder of my days: but the condition in 


which I ſee ydu obliges me to alter my de- 
e termination. The ſevere treatment which you 
s have ſuffered muſt render life inſupportable to 
* * you; and I think that I render you a ſervice 


0 in ſhartening its duration. Take courage, my 
« dear nephew Prepare. yourſelf to convince us 
0 80 you are a man, and are capable of endur- 

* ing every ſpecies of torture. After this 


harangue,. the priſoner was clothed in the fineſt 


dreſs and fed with the moſt delicate viands which 


could be procured; The ſiſter of the youth whoſe 
Place be was to have ſupplied laviſhed on him 


erty attention. A handſome young girl was 
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given to him for a companion. He was pom- 
pouſly conducted in proceſſion through the ſur- 
rounding villages ; and; when returned from that 
_ perambulation, the old uncle put his own pipe 
into the captive's mouth, and with paternal kind- 
__ neſs wiped away the twear vith which his face | 
L - - 

The day of the ces bechoeh being 
arrived, the uncle gave a great banquet. The 


nephew did the honours of che feaſt, and, riſing 


at the concluſion of the entertaĩmmnent, ſaid to 


tbe aſſembly Brothers? T am Prepared to die. 


4 Divert yourſelves: -around* me; and be per- 


funded that 1 fear neither: death nor any tor- 


« tures which" yo Cn inflict on me.” He now 
| poured forth a ſoflg, in Wbich he was accompa- 
_ nied by all the warfiors preſent; who next con- 
ducted bim to tis cabin ef bleed“ There 
re-commencing his death feng, he was tied to a2 
ſtake, and ſurrounded by the young men intruſted 
with the care of his etecution. An aged chief 
exhorted them to actquit themſelbes properly of 
their taſk; and ſo to- proportion the torments as 

to render them the more tedidhs ard excruciat- 
ing.. In the preſence of the devoted victim, the 
deſtination of his different limbs was pronounced 


an arm to this village a foot to that—the head 


to a third. He coolly liſtened to the diſcourſe 


after which a number of fires were lighted around 
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him. Red-hot irons were applied to the moſt 
ſenſible parts of bis body: he was torn: he was 
hacked : he endured the whole without uttering 
a complaint, without betraying a ſingle ſymptom 
of pain, ſpeaking all the while concerning the 
affairs of his nation, as if he had been at home in 
the midſt of his own family. 

Theſe barbarities, which had been cotamenced 
in the evening, were prolonged-during the whole 
night, 1t being deemed important that the ſun 
.ſhould witneſs his laſt agonies. So ſoon as that 
luminary appeared, the wretch received the ſtroke 
of death, His limbs were now cut from the 
body to be ſent to the different places of their 
deſtination, and the trunk thrown into a kettle, 
to be cooked for a repaſt. It is a point of honour, 
a kind of religion, among all thoſe nations, to 


make a parade of that inconceiyable inſenſihility, 


that diſdainful contempt not only of death but 
allo of the moſt tremendous tortures, 

Gain is nothing, in the eſtimation *of thoſe 
ſavages, compared to glory. A French governor 
offering to a Huron chief a ranſom. for certain 
lroquois priſoners who had been captured by his 
tribe, the ſavage proudly replied, I am a war- 
* rior, not a merchant. It was not to traffic 

* that I quitted my cabin, but to combat. If 
you have a fancy to theſe priſoners, take them. 
* I know where I can procure others, or die 
*# myſelf, This alternative is founded on their 
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cuſtom which does not allow them, after they 
| have gone forth from their village on an expedi- 
tion, to return home without bringing Priſoners, 


under the penalty of being deemed cowards. 
Theſe people clothe their treaties with all the 
ſolemnity of which ſuch agreements are tuſcep- 


tible. The following deſcription has been given 


of the ceremony of a peace ſworn between the 
Algonquins and Hurons and Iroquois and other 
tribes, in preſence of a French governor who bad 


aàcted as mediator in effecting it. In the middle 


of the aſſembly was a ſpace included by a cord, 


and deſtined for the performance of their orator. 


The deputies of the different nations were ſeated, 
and obſerved a reſpectful filence. The Iroquois 


orator entered the circle, wearing as many collars 


as there were articles in the treaty ; ; and, addreſß- 


ing the governor, to whom, as a mark of honour 
and a ſpecies of adoption, he gave the name of a 
great man of his tribe Ononthio !” ſaid he, 
«6 open thy ear to my words. All the Iroquois 
7 ſpeak to thee through my mouth. My heart 


« harbours not evil ſentiments ; and my inten- 


tions are upright. We wiſh to forget our war- 
4 00 ſongs, and no longer to chant any other than 
fy ſongs of joy.” After this exordium ſublime in 


its ſimplicity, he began a ſong, in which he was 
accompanied by a chorus of his countrymen. 
During the ſinging, the orator quickly walked 


N about in the circle, ſuddenly 9, ſteadily 
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; Saved the ſun, ſtamped with his foot, wrung 


his arms, and threw himſelf into various contor- 
tions, probably bearing relation to the ſentiments 
expreſſed in the ſong. 

Among the captives reſtored by the Iroquois, was 
2 Frenchman. The orator took a collar, which 
placing round the governor's neck, he faid to him, 


Father! this collar reſtores liberty to thy ſubje&.” 
He then reproached him in friendly terms for 
having, when he ſent home the Iroquois priſoners, 


not ſufficiently provided for their ſafety ; in con- 
ſequence of which omiſſion, they had been ex- 
poſed to dangers on their return. As to me,” 
he added, it was not ſo that I treated the man 
hom I reſtore to thee. I ſaid to him, 
« Nephew come with me. I intend to conduct 


a thee back to thy family, even at the riſque of | 


« my own life.” —The other collars had been 
placed on the cord which formed the incloſure, 
each emblematic of ohe of the articles of the 
treaty. One ſignified the liberty of fiſhing and 
hunting: another preſcribed the precautions to be 
taken for viſiting each other without danger: a 
third typified the feaſts which were to be cele- 
brated in joy for the alliance: others announced 


the willingneſs mutually to reſtore all priſoners, 


the wiſh to ſee them arrive, and the friendly re- 
ception which they were to experience. In ſome 
caſes, the articles were not exprefled by words, 
but by very expreſſive geſtures. 
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The principal occupation of the Canadian 


ſavages is the chaſe. Some animals they hunt for 
the ſake of feeding on their fleſh, others for their 


Kins and furs, and ſome for both thoſe advan. 


tages. | The elk, a ſpecies 8 of deer much larger 


than ours, furniſhes them with a wholeſome and 


delicious food. His ſkin is ſtrong, warm, and 
light. _ He turns to attack the hunter who has 
wounded: him. This animal, one of the moſt 
active that we know, has for bis enemy the carcajou, 
one of the ſloweſt of quadrupeds, which makes 


bin beg prey. Faſted aloft on trees in the foreſts, 


de watches the elk, darts on him, faſtens himſelf 
to his back, and, in ſpite of all his ſtruggles, de- 
vours him. Common deer and buffaloes abound 
in the country... The furs of wolves, martins, 
ermines, wood-rats, muſk- rats, ſquirrels, and 
pole · cats, are held in great eſtimation. The laſt 
mentioned of thoſe animals, when purſued, diſ- 
charges a ſtream of fetid water which infects the 
air to the diſtance of a quarter of a league around. 


The moſt curious animal in that part of the 


1 is the beaver. He is of the fize of a large 


dog, a quadruped in the fore part, and almoſt a 


fiſh behind. He diſcovers a decided inclination 


0 ſocial life, a pacific diſpoſition, moderate ap- 


petites, an antipathy to blood and fleſh, and the 


art of conſtructing works of which the beauty 


and extent and ſolidity prove him to poſſeſs an 
inſtinct nearly rivaling rational intellect. The 
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beavers afſemble at the end of July, ſometimes 
to the number of three hundred, to build their 
winter habitations. If they find ſtagnant water, 
ſuch as that of a lake or pool which conſtantly 
preſerves the ſame level, they ſettle themſelves 
on its border. When they find none except run- 
ning waters, they erect a cauſey, and form a pond 


in which they keep the water always at a uniform 


height by means of openings made in the cauſey 


to anſwer the purpoſe of ſluices. Some of theſe ' 


cauſeys have been ſeen meaſuring a bundred feet 


baſe. 

After the completion of this public work in 
which the entire ſociety co-operate, the beavers 
ſeparate into companies, to build their private 
babitations. Theſe are ſmall cabins ſupported on 
piles at the border of the pond, ſometimes con- 
_ liſting of two or three ſtories, and riſing from 
five to eight feet in height. They have two 
openings, the one on the land-ſide for the pur- 
pole of going in queſt of the branches of trees 


whoſe bark ſerves them as food, the other toward 
the water, that they may plunge into it on the 


leaſt alarm. There is alſo a hole above the water, 
which ſerves to admit light into the cabin. The 
whole is well plaſtered, impenetrable to water, and 
kept remarkably clean. The inſtruments uſed 
by the beaver in cutting down very large trees, 
lopping off their branches, and fitting them for 


in length, and ten or twelve in thickneſs at the 
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their deſtined uſes, are two teeth, extremely hard, 


and adapted to the purpoſe either of cutting or 


ſawing—beſides ſtrong claws to his feet, which 
are ſhaped like hands, and ſerve to guide thoſs 
trees fo as to make them fall into the water. His 
tail—which is flat, oval, covered with ſcales, a 


foot in length, an inch in thickneſs, and five or 


fix in breadth, affords him a vehicle to convey acroſs 


the water the plaſter which he has tempered, and 


is his only inſtrument for beating and conſolidating 


it. It alfo ſerves him as a rudder. He vigorouſly 


ſwims by the aid of the membranes with which 
his hind feet are furniſhed. He can ſupport him- 
ſelf in the water with ſufficient ſteadineſs to hold 
againft the ftream the trees which he has throw a 


, down into it, intended for his buildings. 


The beavers, having finiſhed all their labours 


by the end of September, ſpend the winter in 


family ſociety, and propagate their ſpecies during 


that ſeaſon, The males abandon the females in 
ſpring: they however return occaſionally to the 
| habitations, but no longer reſide in them. It is 
they who collect, and place within convenient 
reach, the, proviſion of wood for the winter. 
The mothers are engaged in ſuckling and rear- 
ing their young: when * theſe have acquired 


ſtrength, their dam leads them out to take the 
air, and regales them with craw- fiih, fiſh of other 


kinds, and tender bark. The ſociety re- aſſemble 
in autumn if their dwelling require only ſome 
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flight repairs for their winter accommodation: 


but if, on the other hand, a flood or any other 
accident have conſiderably damaged the dike and 
the cabins, they unite earlier. 

While the ſavages wanted no beaver- ſKins ex- 
cept for their own uſe, they contented themſelves 
with thoſe ſtraggling individuals of the ſpecies 
which they found during their hunting excur- 
' fions in the woods. But, fince thoſe ſkins have 


become objects of commerce and luxury, they 


now attack the aggregate ſociety, break their 


dikes to obtain eaſier acceſs to their cabins, and 


thus*deſtroy whole tribes of thoſe animals. To 
avoid theſe acts of violence, their pacific colonies 
have retired farther toward the north : but thither 


too the hunters purſue them. Already the race 


of beavers begins to grow ſcarce; and there is 

reaſon to fear that it will foon be totally ex- 

| tinct. 

During a hundred and fifty years, the French 

and the Engliſh waged deſtructive war againſt 
each other in Canada. Unfortunately alſo they 


found there two nations equally inveterate ene- 


mies the Hurons and the Iroquois — excluſive 
of other leſs numerous tribes, which they engaged 
in hoſtilities. Thus they multiplied the number 
of maſſacres. - 

The importance of the colony of Canada is 
dated from the year 1668. The court of France, 
who had neglected it till that period, then em- 
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ployed their attention in raiſing it to a, flouriſh- 
ing tate. They ſent, thither noblemen of ſmall 
fortune, to whom they granted lands decorated 


_- with the title of lordſhips, ſo that, even by a 


moderate ſhare of induſtry, they were enabled to 


live in the ſtyle of men of quality. Private ſol- 
diers were converted into coloniſts and planters; 


and the officers became great land-holders. In 


this firſt moment of exertion, the French ardor 
gave a new face to the colony: the ſpirit of emu - 
lation introduced the habit of induſtry and toil: 


but that activity was not of long continuance. 
| 80 ſoon as the French were able to live with com- 


fortable decency, they ceaſed to labour: and 
from that time the Engliſh colonies gained a de- 


cided ſuperiority over their Gallic neighbours. 


A Frenchman has left us the following com- 


pariſon between the colonies of both nations. 


«* In New England and the other Engliſh pol- 


e ſeſſions, we diſcover wealth of which the owners 


do not make uſe. In New France we detect 


real poverty concealed under the appearance of 
< affluence. The Engliſh planter amaſſes riches 
by refraining from all unneceſſary expenditure. 


The French Canadian freely enjoys all his ac- 


5 quiſitions, and ſometimes makes a parade of 
« what he does not poſſeſs. The former labours 


for his poſterity : the latter beſtows no thought 
on his, but abandons them to the ſame diſtreſs 
which he has himſelf experienced, and leaves 
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te to them the care of extricating themſelves from 
« their difficulties in the beſt manner they can.“ 
It is to be wiſhed, that, from the combination 
of Engliſh parcimony and French improvidence, 
there may reſult in Canada a national character 


equally remote from both extremes. That coun- 


try was ceded to England by the treaty of Paris 
in 1763. It had coſt France, during nine years 
of warfare, a hundred and twenty-two millions 
| five hundred and ninety thouſand livres as ths, 


\ 


LOUISIANA. 


Ir the French could form a juſt idea of the 
* difficulties experienced by their anceſtors, and 
the torrents of blood which they. ſhed, for the 
fake of acquiring ſome ſmall. portions of land in 
4 Louiſiana and maintaining their poſſeſſion, they 
would congratulate themlelves on the meaſure 
adopted by the Gallic court, of altogether aban- 
doning that diſaſtrous colony. From the year 
1560, when they firſt penetrated into the country, 
they neyer enjoyed it a ſingle day without being 
engaged in hoſtilities with the moſt cruel of 
ſavages, as well as with the Spaniards and En- 
gliſn, who were jealous of their eſtabliſhment there. 


Five millions one hundred and ſeven thouſand nine 


hundred and ſixteen pounds, thirteen r and 88 
Pence, ſterling. 
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The bens ln the caſe with reſpect to a part of 
Florida gained at the expenſe of equal toil and 
bloodſhed. They were both alike, relinquiſhed 
by the French—F lorida to the dani, Louiſiana 
to the Spaniardſss 
The deſign of the Sr W to for- 
tify themſelves in thoſe colonies was to take the 
Engliſh} poſſeſſions in the rear, and; to confine 
them between the great lakes which lie behind, 
and the two rivers, Saint-Laurence and Miſſiſippi. 
-Þ brough Louiſiana and Florida, they alſo ex- 
pected to acquire a kind of dominion in the 
Mexican gulf, and, being conterminous to the 
\ \ Engliſh and Spaniards, to hold the balance be- 
tween them. Theſe. political motives, which 
were good with reſpect to America, gave way to 
_ others which preponderated over them in Europe: 
and the French ceded both colomes, when, by 
the exertions of their valour and their patience, 
they had ſubdued the ancient inhabitants. We 
will add be it praiſe, be it blame that they 
had almoſt completely extirpated the indigenous 
tribe among others, the Natches, the moſt 
barbarous of them all. From their manners we 
may form a Jadgement oe thoſe of hs er na 
tions. 1 31M46 
- It is probable that the different es of this 
; ani portion of the globe—which 1s thought to be 
united to Aſia, if not by an uninterrupted tract of | 
continent, at at leaſt by interjacent ifles—have all 
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one common origin. Their languages, though 
differing, bear fimilitude to each other. Their 
manners do not vary except 1n points of no ma- 
terial conſequence : they all exerciſe like cruelty 
toward their priſoners ; they all torture and devour 
them, In general, they are well made. In child- 
birth, the women experience little labour ; nor do 
they take to their bed until they have perſonally 
gone to waſh the new- born infant in the river, of 
which it is often neceſſary to break the ice for 
that purpoſe. | The pillow on which the babe's 
| head is placed in the cradle is not higher than 
the mattreſs ; whence the head, preſſing with its 
entire weight, remains flat, and does not aſſume 


the round form. In faſtening the child to pre- 


vent it from falling, the belly and breaſt are left 
unconfined. They are born white : but their fre- 
quent unctions, in which great quanties of red 
paint are uſed, render them copper-coloured. 
They think theſe neceſſary to render them ſupple, 
and to harden their {kin againſt the bites of flies. 
The fathers and mothers reſpectively rear the 
children of their own ſex. Their authority is 
much reſpected. The moſt honourable title which 


they can confer on any man is that of © father: 


but they are not laviſh in beſtowing it. Hence it 
is an unfailing ſafe-guard to the individual whom 
they compliment with it. They bathe themſelves 
- every day, even in the coldeſt weather. The 

girls ſwim equally as the boys. All the houſehold 


boy 
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labour falls to the ſhare of the women. The men 
| employ their time in hunting, fiſhing, agriculture, 
building: they aſſemble in parties for theſe la- 
bours, and make them their amuſement. The 
children of both ſexes are accuſtomed from their 
moſt early years to carry burdens, which are gra- 
dually augmented in proportion to their increaſing 
ſize and ſtrength, ſo that, in the vigour of their 
age, they ſometimes carry loads of an aſtoniſhing | 
weight. L | 
The old men are the depoſitaries of their tra- 4 
ditions. They do not communicate them to the 
young men: and, even of thoſe who have at- 
tained the full age of manhood, they do not call 
in to the knowledge of the © ancient words” any 
except ſuch as have invariably diſtinguiſhed them- 
-ſelves by their priidence and good ſenſe. They 
have an idea 6f a ſupreme being, whom they call 
the © great ſpirit,” and who has ſubordinate to him 
other ſpirits ever ready to execute his commands. 
The air, according to their notions, is full of miſ- 
chievous ſpirits: and to theſe they pray, that 
they may not ſuffer from their malevolence. They 
make offerings to them, and, in honour of them, 
ſubmit to very long faſts, during which they abſ- 
tain from their wives. Many of them have no 
images in their temples: but they keep a fire 
burning 1 in them, and perform certain rites which 
encourage a belief that they conſider it as facred. 
Every man is prieſt and phyſician. 
5 x | | 5 : | V 
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No notice is taken of the familiar intercourſe 
of the two ſexes, provided that the females have 
no children: for which reaſon they are very ſkil- 
ful in procuring abortion. They acquire their 
marriage-portion by their condeſcenſions: but, 
when once married, they bid adieu to all de- 
ſultory amours, and ſubſtitute conjugal fidelity in 
their ſtead. Polygamy and divorce are rare. The 
heads of families are as it were the miniſters of 
marriage. The ceremony is conducted with an 
affecting ſimplicity. x 
The family of the deſtined bride conduct her 
in ſilence to the cabin of the bridegroom, where 
ſhe finds his family ſtanding ranged before the 
door, and is received by them with acclamations, 
which ſhe returns. The elder of the girl is intro- 
| duced into the cabin, where he meets the elder of 
the young man. © You ate there!” ſays the 
ſenior within to him who enters. —© Yes,” an- 
ſwers the latter. Sit down,” replies the other. 
They now remain filent, as if meditating on what 
they are next to do. After a while they riſe, and, 
having deſired the young couple to“ Approach,” 
tutor them by a diſcourſe on the reciprocal duties 
of the matrimonial ſtate. Preſents are then 
brought in: and the bridegroom ſays to the bride, 
* Wilt thou take me for thy huſband ?”—< With 
* all my heart,” ſhe anſwers: © do thou love me 
* as I love thee: I never will love any other 
man.“ —Hereupon he makes her his preſent, 
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hand he graſps 2 bow and arrows in token of the 


| bride: holds In one hand a laurel- branch, i in the 
other an ear bf Indian corn, preſented to her by 


with reſpect and tenderneſs, and have their vote 
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faying, J love thee : I take thee for my wife: 
© and here is What 1 give to purchaſe thee,” He 
then faſtens at his left ear a feather and an oak- 
leaf, ſignifying that he is diſpoſed to range through 


the foreſts with the rapidity 'of a bird to provide 
ſubſiſterice for his wife and children. In his right 


engagement which he forms to defend them. The 


So << + - 


her mother. The laurel implies that ſhe will 
ever be {ſweet and cleanly—the corn, that ſhe will 
be careful to prepare her huſband's food. The 


bridegroom now preſents to her his right hand, 


faying, 1 am thy huſband : to which ſhe replies, 


vo I am thy wife.” He j joins hands with the rela- 


tives of his wife, and ſhe does the ſame with thoſe 
of her huſband, as an emblem of the union of the 
two families. In preſence of that afſembly, to 
which reſpe& and decehcy impart an auguſt ap- 
Pearance, he points toward his bed, ſaying to bs 
Wife, Behold our bed: keep it in order; and 
« take care that it never be defiled. „he re- 
mainder of the day is ſpent in feaſting, dancing, 
and rejoicing. The women are in general treated 


in ſociety. 

The ſavages are divided into tribes. The bar 
names of thoſe which are known in the tract ex- 
tending from the European ſettlements to the 
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its bad practices, its peculiarities and its caprices. 
Some have elective kings others, hereditary 
others again, ſimple chiefs temporarily intruſted 


even the women are not excluded from thoſe 


among the Natches, one of the moſt powerful 
among the tribes of Louiſiana and Florida. 

Their great chief, according to the accounts of 
the Europeans who have lived among them, bears 
the title of Sun. As among the Hurons and ſome 


other tribes, he is the ſon, not of the predeceflor; 


but of his neareſt female relative. She is called the 
woman- chief, and, though not interfering in the 


affairs of government, receives great honours. She 


even poſſeſſes, equally as the male chief, the power 
of life and death. Their ſubjects do not ap- 
proach to or retire from them without ſaluting 
them three times by a kind of howl. It is not 
lawful to turn the back toward them. The beſt 
portion of whatever is taken in hunting or fiſhing, 
and of the plunder obtained in war, muſt be 
carried to them. At ſun-riſe the chief advances 


to the door of his cabin: as ſoon as that luminary 
appears, he reſpectfully proſtrates himſelf on the 


ground, and howls three times. A pipe is pre- 


ſented to him: he blows the firſt three mouthfuls 
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northward- near the ſources of the great rivers," 
vVwould compoſe a long liſt. It would be difficult, 
not to ſay impoſſible, to particulariſe the cuſtoms. 
of thoſe various hotdes. | Each has its good and 


with the concerns of war and police. In ſome cafes; 


functions. Almoſt all theſe varieties are found 
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of ſmoke toward the ſun, and perfumes with equal 


number the north, the weſt, and the ſouth. He 
acknowledges no ſuperior except the fun; and he 


pretends to derive from him his origin. 


On the deceaſe of the great chief or the woman 


chief, all the domeſtics of the defunct participate 


the death of their patron; and it is accounted a 


great honour to them. The /huſband of the wo- 
man chief is not deprived of it: and cuſtom has 
ordained: that his eldeſt fon ſhould; be the perſon 


who is to ſtrangle him. Every thing contained 


in the cabin is piled together into a kind of 


throne, on which are laid the bodies of the huſband 


and wife. The firſt offering made to them are 


twelve young children ſtrangled by the hands 
of their own parents. Next follows a funereal 
proceſſion, affecting however an appearance of 


chearfulneſs and joy. In the midſt are ſeen four- 


teen perſons of both ſexes, devoted to death, but 
obliged to wear the countenance of ſatisfaction. 


The neck of each is encircled with a cord, of 


which the end is held by a man on each fide. 
While the two dead bodies are depoſited in the 


grave, the victims undreſs themſelves. The re- 


latives then begin to chant a ſong: at which 
ſignal, the others are all ftrangled at the ſame 


' inſtant, and thrown into the grave, which Is im- 
mediately covered with earth. 


Among the Natches, the great chief alone is 
allowed the 1 ——_ of polyga amy. The 
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daughters of noble families, who are called the 
daughters of the ſun, are married only to men of 
plebeian rank. But the unfortunate huſbands 
dearly pay for the honour conferred on them. The 
wives change their mates as often as they pleaſe; 
and the lady has the power of death over her 
partner, if he be guilty of conjugal infidelity: 
but he does not poſſeſs the ſame power over her: 
on the contrary, ſhe entertains as many paramours 
as ſhe thinks proper, without his daring to com- 
plain. In her preſence he behaves with attentive 
reſpect, and never eats with her. The only pri- 
vilege which he derives from his alliance with her 
is that of being exempt from labour, and enjoy- 
ing ſome authority over the domeſtics, 

We never fail to ſhudder when we think of the 
| dreadful tortures which thoſe nations are uni- 


verſally accuſtomed to inflict on their priſoners - 


of war. So aftoniſhing is the inſenſibility diſ- 
played by the victims of that ferocious cruelty, 
that people have imagined that the ſavages of 
thoſe countries were endued with leſs acute feel- 
ings, ſuffered leſs, were in a word leſs ſuſceptible 
of pain, than the Europeans. But we do not ſee 
why the nerves, or any other ſeat of ſenſation, 
ſhould be leſs irritable in them, More reaſonably 
may we ſuppoſe that it is the power of example 
and of opinion which ſeals their lips in filence. 
They would be diſhonoured, and their nation 
would participate their diſgrace, if they ſuffered a 
RI 3 
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fingle figh to eſcape from them. That i is ſufficient 
to inſpire them with ſtrength to command their 
external ſenſes, and to. regulate the expreſſion of 
tbem. It is 4 rf * is no opinion 

which is not ſuſceptible of fimikr enthuſiaſm, and 
capable of ae the en to do and to 
ſuffer any thing. TO (ee 

While the F Pp and. en were con- 
tending 1 in Florida for the right of pre-oceupancy, 
a French captain, by name Ribaut, aſked a con- 
ference of the Spaniards. A ſoldier ſingly ap. 
proached the little Gallic detachment, called 
Ribaut from the ranks, and gravely aſked him, 
* Do the French ſoldiers Punctually obey the 
orders of their commanders ?”—* Undoubted- 
4e ly, anſwered Ribaut.— Well, then,“ replied 
the Spaniard, .be not ſurpriſed that I obey the 
command of my general:“ at which words he 
plunged a dagger into the Frenchman's boſom. 
The little party was immediately ſurrounded. It 
entirely conſiſted of proteſtants ; and the foldiers 
were all. hanged, with the following inſcription— 
Not as Frenchmen, but 2 as heretics and enemies 
46 of God.? * 1 F 

The Gallic monaieh. . IX ſuffered this 
atrocious: deed/ to paſs with impunity. But a 
Gaſcon gentleman, named Degourgues, being in- 
formed of the tranſaction, ſwore, though a ca- 
tholic, to avenge the murder of his countrymen. 
He ſold all his property, and equipped a {mai 
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armament, compoſed of brave ſoldiers. Arrived 
in Florida, he attacked the Spaniards, took the 
fort, and cauſed the entire garriſon to be hanged, 
with this label affixed near them, © Not as 
« Spaniards, but as traitors and murderers.” Such 


an epitaph, proclaimed at the head of armies, 
would, for the ſafety of priſoners, anſwer an 


equally good purpoſe as any cartel of exchange. 


CAROLINA, GEORGIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


CAROLINA and Georgia received their names 
from the kings Charles and George ; and Penn- 
ſylvania was denominated from William Penn, its 
firſt proprietor. Theſe three provinces - which 


rather conſtitute four, becauſe, Carolina is divided 


into twa—enjoy the happieſt climate, are en- 
riched with all the gifts of bounteous nature, and, 
| though ſettled the laſt, were ſuddenly covered 
with a prodigious population by the influx of fo- 
feigners who crowded thither—French, Germans, 
Dutch, Swedes, Danes, Engliſh, Iriſh—of every 
religious ſect and denomination, 

William Penn was deſcended of a good family, 
and ſon of Sir William Penn who enjoyed the paſt 


of admiral under the protectorate of Cromwell, 


and was afterward equally eſteemed and employed 

under the retga of Charles II, from whom he re- 

ceiyed the promiſe of a grant of lands in America. 
RT 4 - 
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Sir William, being of the ſect of the independents, 
educated his ſon in their principles, which dif. 


| poſed him to adopt the tenets of the quakers, the 


moſt independent of men, and the moſt tolerant. 
After the old admiral's deceaſe, young William, 
now become his beir, lolicited the performance of 
the promiſe made by Charles to his father, and 
accordingly obtained from that monarch the grant 
of an extenſive tract of territory on the confines of 
Virginia, which he further enlarged by purchaſes 


made from the Indians. He Ano fs colony 


open to non-conformiſts of every deſcription, and 
admitted all who applied to him for lands. The 
quakers who, on account of their obſtinacy in 


refuſing to follow the ſatne: mode. of ſpeech or 
-falutation or dreſs that other- people uſed, were 
ſubject to many mortifications—flocked thither 


in crowds, and found themſelves perfectly at eaſe 
in a country where each man was at liberty to 


ſpeak and act and pray as he thought proper. 
They and the other ſettlers felt their ſituation ſo 


comfortable, and ſo ſucceſsfully proſpered in it, 


that the colony, which, at the time of its founda- 


tion by William Penn in the year 1681, conſiſted 


of no more than two thouſand perſons, was found 


to contain three hundred thouſand in 1748. Its 
capital is Philadelphia, one of the moſt regularly 
built cities in the world, its ſtreets interſecting 
each other at right angles. It ſtands on the 
bank of the river Delaware, whoſe deep and 
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majeſtic ſtream wafts veſſels of the largeſt burden 
to the foot of a long range of noble wharts. 

The love of liberty attracted to Pennſylvania 
2 colony of thoſe ſectaries called the Moravian 
brethren, from ' Moravia, bordering on Bohemia, 
where that ſect firſt took its riſe. Being per 
ſecuted in their own country, many of them fled 
to England, where they were not viewed with 


more friendly eye than the quakers. Some of 


them paſſed over to America, where they were 
amicably received by the Pennſylvanians, who 
were glad to obſerve in them a great conformity 
to their own principles. They ſucceſſively emi- 
grated thither to the number of fifteen hundred. 


Some of them ſeparated from the others for the 


purpoſe of leading a life of greater perfection. 
At the diſtance of ten or twelve leagues from 


Philadelphia, lived a German hermit, who had 


_ erected? his cabin in a ſpot perhaps the moſt 
charming in the world, between two mountains 
of which the one ſheltered him from the north 
winds, and on the border of a pleafing ſtream, 
where he enjoyed beautiful proſpects. The honeſt 
Moravians—having diſcovered his retreat, and 
being delighted with the fimple life of their 
countryman, with his love of labour which ſup- 
plied all his wants, and with the edifying piety of 
his converſation formed the deſign of living with 
him, and imitating his example. 

Around the humble abode of the hermit aroſe 
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a town which received the name of Ephrata. All 
the exerciſes of labour and religion are there per- 
formed as in a cloiſter. The inhabitants carry 
the profits of their induſtry to the common ſtock, 
which is applied to relieve all the neceſſities of the 
community, public and private. The women are 
never in company with the men, except at church, 
and in deliberations on public affairs, to which 
they are admitted. Each individual has in his 
bouſe a private apartment, to meditate, and re- 
ceive the inſpirations of the © ſpirit.” Theſe re- 
cluſes are called Dunkers, perhaps from the name 
of the hermit their founder x. To the juvenile 
members of their community who engage in ma- 
F trimony they give ſome acres of land with every 
thing neceſſary for their eſtabliſhment in the 
world. Theſe young people ſettle themſelves as 
near as they can to Ephrata, and ſend their child- 
ren thither to receive their education. 

Their garb conſiſts of a long white robe, of 
wool for the winter, of linen for the ſummer, 
having a hood annexed, and bound round the 
waiſt with a girdle of the ſame ſtuff. Under the 
robe, they wear a ſhirt of coarſe linen, with the 
addition of ' drawers for the men, and petticoats 
for the women the ſole difference in their dreſs. 
The Dunkers live entirely on vegetables, becauſe 
they do not think animal food proper for a perſect 


| * Bus his name was Conrad Peyſel. 
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Chriſtian. This abſtinence renders them meagre: 
and their inattention to their perſons, in ſuffering 
their hair and beard to grow neglected, gives them 
at firſt ſight a hideous aſpect: but their inoffenſive 
good nature ſoon reconciles people to their appear- 
ance. They fleep on the bare boards, and uſe a 
ſmall bundle of wool for a pillow. 

This community of aſcetics has within itſelf 
every thing neceſſary to ſupply all the wants of 
life—a flour-mill, a paper-mill, and even a print- 
ing-office. The members perform all the opera- 
tions themſelves. The women write we'l: ſome 
of them agreeably ornament their dwellings with 
paintings and other decorations. Their church is 
remarkably neat. ' There are ſome men among 
them who do not diſdain the ſciences. They ad- 
miniſter baptiſm by immerſion, and confine the 
ceremony to adults: but what advantage can they 
expect from it, ſince they conſider as an abſurdity 
the doctrine that original fin was tranſmitted to 
the poſterity of Adam? They condemn all acts of 
violence, even when committed in ſelf-defence. 
According to their notions, it is better that a man 


ſubmit to be cheated and robbed, than engage in a | 
law-ſuit. They are punctual in their obſervance 


of the ſabbath. | 

Both men and women preach in their meetings 
without premeditation. They riſe and ſpeak ex- 
tempore. The uſual topic of their diſcourſes is 
the practice of charity, of humility, of tem- 
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perance, and of the other Chriſtian virtues. They 


deny the eternity of hell- torments. They never- 


theleſs allow that puniſhments, but of limited 


duration, await thoſe who refuſe to believe in 


Jeſus Chriſt. That all may enjoy an opportunity 
of participating eternal bliſs, the ſouls of deceaſed 
Chriſtians are employed, they ſay, in converting 
the ſouls of infidels who have not had the means 


of becoming acquainted with the goſpel. Setting 


however their tenets out of the queſtion, we have 
reaſon to admire the pious life of the Dunkers, 
the peace and harmony and mutual affection 


which reign among them: and the traveler may the 
more eaſily go to be edified by their virtues, as 
they practiſe the duties of hoſpitality with unex- 


ampled politeneſs, and are forbidden by the rule 


of their inſtitute to accept any compenſation. 


- UNITED STATES. 


The countries which form the republic of the 
United States are thirteen* in number—New 
Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts, Rhode-Iſland, Connec- 


ticut, New York, New Jerley, Pennſylvania, Dela- 


ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia. The reader recolle&s how thelc 
various provinces were peopled by men from al 


 ® Fifteen, ſince Kentucky and Verment keve become 
ſeperate dates. Cf 8 
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countries and of all religions. It might well have 
been foreſeen too, that, in proportion as they 
ſhould increaſe in wealth and population, not being 
attached to the mother-country. by the tie of 
affection, and no longer ſtanding in need of her aid, 
thoſe colonies would feel a diſpoſition to ſeparate 
from her, and to become ſovereign in their own 
territory. 5 | i 
None of thoſe cauſes which uſually produce re- 
yolutions in the old world was ſeen to operate in 
New England: neither the religion nor the laws of 
the country had been violated: the blood of mar- 
tyrs and citizens had not ſtreamed on the ſcaffolds: 
no inſult had been offered to the national morality 
by a corrupted court: neither the manners and 
uſages, nor any other of thoſe objects which are dear 
to a people, had been turned into ridicule: the hand 
of arbitrary power had not torn any inhabitant 
ftom the boſom of his family and the ſociety of his 
friends to plunge him into the horrors of a dun- 
geon : the public order had not been diſturbed : 
the ſyſtem of adminiſtration had not been changed ; 
and the principles of government were ſtill the 
ſame. The whole ground of the diſpute was 
teducible to the ſingle queſtion whether the 
mother-country did or did not poſſeſs the right of 
taxing the colonies dire&ly or indirectly. 
That queſtion, which already had been privately 
diſcuſſed at different times when England had 


exerted the conteſted right, was more openly and 
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more warmly debated in the year 1764, on occa- 
ſion of the ſtamp- act, which forbade the admiſſion 
of any document by the courts of juſtice, 
unleſs written upon paper marked with a ſtamp, 
for Which a duty was paid to the government, 
No ſooner was that act publiſhed, than the 
Engliſh colonies of North America were fired 
with indignation at that fiſcal ſervitude. By 
unanimous: agreement they ' renounced the con- 
ſumption of the commodities furniſhed to them 
by the mother- country, until -ſhe ſhould have 


repealed the oppreflive-law. The women were 
the foremoſt in ſubmitting to that ſelf-denial . 


they” relinquiſhed" every article of embelliſhment 
in dreſs: flax, wool, cotton, coarſely wrought, 
were Purchaſed, without a murmur, at the price 
antecedently paid for the fineſt and molt ele- 


gant ſtuffs. The men, on their part, quitted 


their ploughs, their compters, their deſks, to apply 
themſelves in the manufactories to thole branches 
of induſtry ſubſervient to war, which they con-» 
ſidered as inevitable unleſs the ent act 
ſhould be annulled. 9 2 
After two years of diſturbance and negotiation, 
England "repealed the ſtamp- act in 176), but 
ſubſtituted, in lieu of it, a law impoſing duties 


on other objects, and particularly on tea, which 


the Americans received excluſively from the 
motber- country, and with which it was thought 
that they could not diſpenſe. In 1770, the ſoli- 
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citations of the Americans were again ſucceſsful 
in obtaining a repeal of thoſe duties which Eng- 


land had been unable to levy; but ſhe obſtinately - 


perſevered in retaining that on tea. The' coloniſts 

continued to evade it until 1773, when the 
Britiſh miniſtry gave hn orders for its col- 
lection. 

"To elude the fe of that jenGion,: all Bri- 
tiſh America ſolemnly renounced the uſe of tea. 
The merchants to whom cargoes of that article 
came conſigned refuſed to receive them. A de- 
claration was publiſhed, branding as an enemy 
to his country whoever ſhould dare to ſell any of 
it. Thoſe who kept any in their ſhops or ware- 
houſes were noted as bad citizens. The people 
in general burned whatever remaining quantity 
they poſſeſſed of that leaf which had been their 
delight. Of all the tea ſent from England, 
. eſtimated at the value of five or fix millions 

ſterling, not a ſingle cheſt was landed. The prin- 
cipal theatre of this inſurre&ion was Boſton, whoſe 
inhabitants, in 1774, deſtroyed in their port three 
cargoes of tea recently arrived from Europe. 

It was therefore againſt that town that the 
cabinet of Saint-James's directed the firſt ſtorm of 
their reſentment. They procured an a& of par- 
liament—the Boſton port-bill—prohibiting the 
embarkation or debarkation of - merchandiſe at 
that port. The miniſter had ſuppoſed that the 
provinces would be eager to avail themſelves of 
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the difgrace of Boſton, to. eſtabliſh their own 
commerce on the ruin of hers; and that the con- 
federacy which they were forming together would 
thus be diſſolved of itſelf. - But the event belied 
his anticipation; for the other colonies openly de- 
clared in favour of the oppreſſed Boſtonians. A 
ſkirmiſh in 1775, between the royal troops and 


ſome militia aſſembled near Boſton, was the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities. Engliſh blood, ſo often 


ſpilled in Europe by the hands of Engliſhmen, 


was now alſo ſhed in America; and civil war was 


declared. 

The Engliſh neglected to ſtrike in the beginning 
a grand blow which might at once have diſſipated 
the colonial league. They had to contend with 


farmers, merchants, lawyers, ſolely exerciſed in 


the arts of peace, and conducted to the mouth of 
the cannon by chiefs as little verſed as the ſub- 
alterns in the ſcience of war. But they ſuffered 
theſe raw ſoldiers to acquire military {kill ; and 
the Americans had the good fortune to find and 
place at the head of their armies an intelligent 
and prudent man who judiciouſly availed himſelf 
of the reſources derivable from local circum- 
ſtances. Waſhington, commanding troops that 


| ſtood in need of being trained to ſoldier- like 
ſteadineſs, oftener employed his men in forming- 


entrenchments than in fighting the enemy. While 
he preſented in front a formidable line of fortifi- 
cations which he was thought determined to de- 
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fend, he was buſily engaged in erecting others in 


his rear, to which he retreated after a ſlight defence, 
when he ſaw too great an uncertainty of ſucceſs. 
Thus he haraſſed the Britiſh forces by long 
marches, and wore them down by petty engage- 
ments, which were uniformly adyantageous to 


him, whatever might be his loſs, becauſe he found 


it eaſy to recruit hs numbers*, while every ſuch 
encounter was attended with a nearly irremediable 
| loſs on the part of the enemy. | 

At the ſame time when the United States 
were aſſerting their independence by the ſword, 
they proclaimed it to the univerſe in their decla- 
ration of the fourth of July 1776. In the pre- 
ammble they thus expreſſed themſelves “ We hold 

«, theſe truths to be ſelf- evident That all men 
« are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain unalienable rights; 
that among theſe are life, liberty, and the pur- 
“ ſuit of happineſs:—that, to ſecure theſe rights, 
governments are inſtituted among men, de- 


* riving- their juſt powers from the conſent of 
the governed; that, whenever any form of go- 


« yernment becomes deſtructive of theſe ends, it 
* 15 the right of the people to alter or to aboliſh 


it, and to inſtitute a new government, laying | 


Not quite ſo eaf, as will appear from the deplorable 
and diſcouraging picture drawn by General Waſhington 
Aimſelf i in his Official Letters.” 
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its foundation on ſuch principles, and organiſing 


its powers in ſuch form, as to them ſhall ſeem 


« Wen likely to effect their ſafety and happineſs,” 
The congreſs who had aſſembled to iflue this 


declaration agree that governments long eſta- 


4 bliſhed ſhould not be changed for light and 


„ tranſient cauſes.” But they add, that, when 
4 a long train of abuſes and uſurpations, pur- 


e ſuing invariably the ſame object, evinces a de- 
« fign to reduce” a nation “ under abſolute 
deſpotiſm, it is their right, it is their duty, 


to throw off ſuch government, and to pro- 


« vide new guards for their future ſecurity.” — 
The congreſs. then enter into a detail of the 


grievances which they laid to the charge of the 


Engliſh. government; and thoſe grievances muſt 
have convinced the miniſtry that the ſchiſm was 


irreparable. 


They muſt have ſtill more Rrongly felt that 
conviction when they ſaw the Americans, whom 
they termed rebels, aided by a powerful nation, 
and acknowledged as an independent and ſove- 


reign people by the French in 1778. Thencefor- 


ward victory ſteadily attached herſelf to the re- 


publican banners; and two Britiſh armies were 
-compelled to lay down their arms.—The war had 


been waged with a ferocity diſgraceful to thoſe who 
were guilty of it. The American priſoners were 


| crowded together on board the ſhip Jerſey off New 
York; and eleven thouſand of the untortunats 
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captives/ wete thrown into the ſea in the ſpace of 


three years. After a defeat, the Engliſh kept 
their priſoners three days in an open court without 
food. 'A great number periſhed there through 
cold and hunger. They are alſo accuſed of hay- 
4ng, contrary to the laws of war, rendered the 
effect of their arms more deadly. Finally, we 
cannot without indignation read the following 


paſſage of a letter from one of their generals to 


the Enghſh miniſtry—*® I have the pleaſure of 
* informing you that I have not left one ſtone 
% upon another in the town of Eſopus. 

. The Americans avenged themſelves on the 
Engliſh by ſucceſsfully accompliſhing their obje&. 
They conſolidated their mutual alliance and 
formed a federal republic, in which each fate, 
preſerving as much as ſhe thought proper of her 
former internal government, co- operates in pro- 
moting the general welfare by ſending deputies 
to the ſupreme council of the nation, which 
aſſembles every year, and is called the congreſs. 
That body, with the concurrence of the preſident 
of the United States, decide on peace and war, 
regulate the finances, and enact laws on ſubjects of 
general intereſt. 

The United States have framed for themſelves 
zconftitution, of which the principles are derived 
from the beſt ſources, ancient and modern. It is 
conſidered by the beſt judges as a model of wiſ- 
dom and prudence, though it diſcovers ſome de- 
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feats which leave it ſtill marked with the ſtamp 


of human weakneſs.  « Thus,” ſays an author, 


cc that world, which, three centuries ago, we did 
* not yet look for even in imagination — and 


„ which fell into our hands with all the ſym- 
. ptoms of an organiſation barely begun in the 


“ infancy of the human ſpecies—has ſuddenly 


« enriched. itſelf with the experience of another 
6 world grown old amid the various revolutions - 


«. of barbariſm and civiliſation. It now pre- 


5 “ ſents to our view the beautiful contraſt of 
« ſociety brought to perfection on a ſoil yet 


“ rude and wild.” England acknowledged the 
independence of the United States in 1782. 


Thus that revolution was accompliſhed after a 
war of ſeven years. How many other revolu- 


tions, have required a longer ſpace before they 
cou attain ny 5 


| HUDSON 'S BAY. 


- Sond S 8 is a Wo gulf of the Atlantic 
ocean, in the northern part of America, toward 
the arctic pole. Henry Hudſon, an Engliſh 
navigator, explored it in the year 1607, in ſearch 


of a north-weſt - paſſage from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ocean. In whatever direction the 
voyager” turns his eyes upon theſe ſhores, he | 
diſcovers nought but tracts which repel the hand 
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of culture, ſteep rocks towering to the clouds and 
ſeparated by deep ravines, ſterile valleys never. 


viſited by the rays of the fun, and rendered in- 


acceſſible by eternal ices and ſnows. The lakes 


are congealed to the depth of twelve feet. The 


ſea wafts fragments of ice fifteen or eighteen © 


hundred feet thick, torn by the violence of the 
winds from the receſſes of the gulfs. Tempeſts 
are frequent in theſe regions; and thoſe immenſe 
maſſes; toſſed by the waves, put ſhips into the 


greateſt danger. The ſea is not open for navi- 


gation except from July to the end of September. 


The winter then begins, and gradually increaſes 
in rigor until the month of May. In December 


the ſun does not illumine this horiſon OE than 
five hours in the twenty: four. 


5 Notwithſtanding that the walls of the houſes 
built by the Europeans, to ſhelter thoſe who re- 
main on the ſpot from one year to another for 
the purpoſes of trade, be very thick—that the 


windows be ſmall and furniſhed with ſhutters— - 


that the people make very great fires in their 
habitations—that they endeavour to warm them 
with ſtoves, which they ſhut to confine the heat 
when the fuel is reduced to red embers—yet the 
walls and beds and furniture are covered with 
ice, produced from the vapour of the breath 
and perſpiration, to the. thickneſs ſometimes of 
| three inches, which they are daily obliged to clear 
Way. During the long nights, they make large 
$5 3 
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cannon- balls red-hot in the fire, and hang then 


up to give light. Every kind of liquor freezes 
here, Thaſe individuals who dare to encounter 


| the open air, can ſcarcely go abroad though 
| guarded by double and triple furs covering not 
only their bodies but even their hands and faces 
without incurring the riſque of loſing fingers, 
tip of the noſe, ears, and ather parts. 
turning to the heat within their dwellings, the 
leaſt misfortune that they an, is that 
the ſkin of the face peels off, | 


On re. 


The | Engliſh nevertheleſs venture to expoſe 


themſelves to the intemperance of this dreadful 


climate, being allured to it by the furs which 


are there very beautiful, in great plenty, and at a 


very reaſonable price. They are a company who 


regularly carry on that trade; and they carefully 


conceal their profits. : A perſon, however, ſent 


thither by government, pretends that he has diſ- 
covered them. He relates various frauds Prac- 


tiſed to cheat the wretched ſavages, and concludes 


1 by ſaying, I have on more than one occaſion 


.*. ſeen the company's agents pique themſelves on 


e honeſty, and carry their delicacy of conſcience 


e ſo far as to be ſatisfied with a profit of only a 
1 thouſand per cent.” | 
he ſavage hunters fene * countries in the 


beat of Canada and the United States perform 


Þ | long journeys to carry their furs to Fort Nel - 


| Jon, ſituate at the bottom of Hudſon's bay, where 
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they are always ſure of meeting purchaſers. The 


- indigenous inhabitants of thoſe frozen regions are 
of ſhort ſtature, not exceeding the height of four 
feet, as if they were ſtunted by the intenſity of 


the cold. They ſleep together promiſcuouſly to 


| keep each other warm. Their food is fiſh, or the 


fleſh of ſuch animals as they kill in the chaſe. 
They. beſtow no pains on the ſtoring. of thoſe 
proviſions, but pile them in heaps, where they 
are preſerved by the cold. The whale fiſhery, 


and that of other fiſhes furniſhing oil, is ſucceſs- 


"I 


Carolina, but at the diſtance of two hundred 
leagues from the coaſt, compoſe a cluſter of 


fully carried on in Hudſon's bay. 


- BERMUDAS ISLES. 
| | Taz Bermudas iſlands, ſituate oppoſite to 


iſlands collected within the circuit of between 
thirty and forty leagues. The climate is mild: 


the earth bears two harveſts in the year, and pro- 


duces great variety of fruits. The largeſt of theſe 


illes, which does not exceed four or five leagues 
in circumference, was called Bermudas by a 


' Spaniard, its firſt diſcoverer, who gave to it his 


1 


own name. In Saint-George's iſland, which is 

lefs than Bermudas, ſtands a neat town bearing 

alſo the fame name of Saint-George, where the 

ſciences are held in honour, and there is even a 
884 
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public library. The other iſles, in proportion 


to their faculties, pique themſelves on their emu- 
lation in that particular. | 
de Engliſh were driven upon theſe iſlands by 
a ſhip-wreck. They repaired their ſhattered veſ- 


ſels with the fine cedars which they found growing 


on the ſpot. At their departure, three of the 
' ſailors remained behind in Saint-George's, two of 


whom ſeverally laid claim to the ſovereignty of 
the iſle, and would have cut each other's throats 
in ſupport. of their pretenfions, if they had not 
been prevented by the prudent interference of the 


third, who reconciled the contending parties, and 


by his mediation terminated that civil war. Hav- 
ing found on the ſhore a maſs of ambergriſe 
weighing eighty pounds, and ſome ſmaller pieces 
which they collected, they conſidered theſe as a 
fortune, abandoned their ſovereignty, and went 
to ſell their treaſure in Virginia. The deſcription 
which they gave of their kingdom attracted 
thither the Engliſh, who ſettled on the iſlands, 
which they now. occupy” with a population of 
about ten or twelve Gs ſouls. 


7 


ieee ISLAN DS. 


Tas Bahama iſles, lying . to a er point 


- of Florida, are not fo. well peopled. If any one 
were willing to count all the iſlets or rocks of their 
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group, he would find them to be at leaſt two 


- hundred. One of theſeSan- Salvador was the 
firſt trans-atlantic diſcovery made by Chriſtopher 
Columbus.- 'The Spaniards carried off the natives 
to toil in the pearl-fiſhery and mines of San- 
Domingo, where they all periſhed. Theſe iſles, 
extremely convenient as a receptacle for pirates, 
became the haunt of a ſet of Engliſh free - booters, 
whoſe ſole wiſh was war, as affording them an 
opportunity of exercifing indiſcriminate pillage on 
friend 'and foe. But George I diſlodged them 
from their lurking-places in 1719 ; and they have 
been. ſucceeded by ſome peaceable ſettlers who 
carry on a {mall commerce. The principal iſland 
of the cluſter is Providence, which contains a 
town of the ſame name; and the largeſt. is Ba- 
hama, whoſe ſtrait, rough with numerous rocks, 
is well known by the dangers of its navigation. 
The Spaniards occupy a part of theſe iſles: the 
others remain in the poſſeſſion of their primitive 
inhabitants. 


ANTILLES“. 


Tux Antilles ſo called becauſe the navigator 

falls in with them Fante) previous to his reach- 
ing the continent of America —form an arc, of 
which the chord extends from Florida to the 


I We would ſay W:f-Indies, were not that term more 
comprehenſive than the * Antilles” of the original, 
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months of the Orenoko. They are divided into 
the greater and the leſſer Antilles, The former 


are San - Domingo, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto- 
ricco, The leſſer are very numerous. The cli- 


mate is the ſame in all moiſt and unhealthy, as it 


is generally found under the torrid zone. To one 
balf of the Europeans who attempt to ſettle in 
them, they become a grave in the firſt years of their 


reſidence. The Antilles produce every thing that 
the inhabitants. chooſe to cultivate, except corn. 


Their principal productions are ſugar, indigo, 


tobacco, cocoa, cochineal, coffee, and manthot, a 
root of which is made a bread named cafada,: the 


ancient food” of the primitive inhabitants. Gold 


is likewiſe found there, and ſilver, copper, iron, 


tale, rock cryſtal,” antimony, - ſulphur, marble, 
Thoſe iſlands are alſo celebrated for their delicious 


* 
The Spaniards at firſt took poſſeſſion of the 


leder Antilles not ſo much for the ſake of any 
benefit to themſelves, as to prevent their being of 
advantage to other nations. The French and the 
Engliſh expelled thoſe occupants, and afterward 


diſputed with each other for the property. Weary 
of mutual miſchief, they terminated their conteſt 
by a diviſion of its objects in 1660. By the treaty 


then concluded, France preſerved Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, Grenada, with ſome other iſles of 


inferior importance; and the Engliſh retained 


Rirbidoes, Nevis, Antigua, and Montſerrat 


{ 
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The iſle of Saint-Chriſtopher remained common 
to both powers, who agreed to confine the Caribs, 
the original inhabitants, to the iſles of Dominica 
and Saint-Vincent. The Dutch alſo acquired 4 
ſhare at the expenſe of the Spaniards. In general 
it may be aſſerted that no country has ſo often 
changed its owners as the Antilles. They re- 
ſemble the interior towns of a kingdom whoſe 
frontier places are taken. When a hoſtile fleet 
obtains the command of the ſurrounding ſea, they 
are ſooner or me obliged to ſubmit, 


CARIBS. 


+ Taz Caribs are the natives of the Antilles. If 
we ſuppoſe theſe iſlands to be the ſummits of lofty 
mountains formerly connected with the continent, 
and ſeparated from it by the ſubmerſion of all the 
intervening flat country, it is not difficult to di- 
vine the origin of the inhabitants: they derive it 
from North or South America. It is probable 
that they all deſcend from one common ſtock. 
In general they are of middle ſtature, ſtrong- 
built, and muſcular; their leg is full and well 
turned, their eyes large and ſomewhat pro- 
minent, their look ſtupid and wild, their teeth 
white and regular, their countenance dejected, 
their odor rank and diſagreeable. The hair of 
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their heads is. black and ſleek: they have none on 
any other part of the body, whether naturally, or in 
- conſequence of their own care to eradicate it. On 
the foreheads of new-born infants they faſten a 
piece of board ſtrongly tied behind, and ſuffer it 
there to remain until the ſkull be ſo flattened, 
that, without bending back the head, they can 
ſee objects placed perpendicularly over them. 
« We may,” ſays a certain writer, deſcribe 
" © them, both men and women, as the Cupids, 
naked, armed with arrows, bearing quivers on 
e their backs, and bows in their hands. Nothing 
% more would be required than to transfer the 
< bandage, placing over their eyes that which 
cc they wear about the waiſt, Such is the light 
and uncumbrous attire in which they appear 
jn our iflands: nor do they even make uſe of 
« the veil except through deference to the 
Europeans; for, among thoſe of their own 
race, they think themſelves ſufficiently dreſſed 
*in their red paint, arnatto mingled with train- 
“oil, with which they ſmear their whole bodies. 
& Robed in their innocence alone, the women, 
cc 
( 


without any ſenſation of ſhame, preſent themſelves 

to the eyes of the-men; and the men feel little 

«deſire for that which the other {ex take no 
<« pains to conceal from them. 7" 

Sexual deſire is with them a mere petite, like 

hunger and thirſt.” When they have fatisfied its 

"ef they retain. no _ attachment ts 


| 
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each other than people do for having eaten and 
drunk together. Although they do fiot feel that 
paſſion which we call love, the men are jealous of 
their wives,- but no otherwiſe than as of a pro- 
perty. They take ſeveral, from the ſame family 
if poſſible—ſiſters, aunts, coufins—under the idea 
that greater harmony will reign among them. 
_ - Immediately after child-birth, the woman re- | 
ſumes her uſual employments ; while the huſband 
-betakes himſelf to his bed, and there remains for 
a month to receive the compliments of his rela- 
tives and friends on the pains which he has taken 
in procuring to the world a new inhabitant. 
A Carib: pafſes his whole life fitting in a 
crouched poſture. or ſtretched at length, either 
aſleep or ſmoking. Fe never beſtows a thought l 
on the moment that is to ſucceed the preſent. | 
On his riſing in the morning, he would fell his 
bed, without reflecting that he will want it again 
at night. In every other reſpe&, he betrays equal 
improvidence. You may ſeat yourſelf beſide him 
at table while he eats: he never invites; but 
neither does he exclude a gueſt. He uſes the 
fame privilege himſelf at the tables of others. He | i 
is a mere child of larger growth: like a child, he 1 
eagerly defires, and is again weary of the ob- ' 
ject of his former wiſhes: he will ſpend whole | 
days in contemplating a toy, or taking to Pieces | 
a muſket when he can procure one, and in again 
| putting it together; and, as he poſſeſſes neither 
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attention nor- induſtry ſufficient to reſtore each 
part to its proper place, in a fit of pettiſh anger 
he daſhes the muſket to the n and 
Preaks it. 

The Caribs envenom their arrows, but thoſ 
only which they uſe againſt their enemies of the 
human race. In money they know no other 
ſtandard of value than the number; that is to ſay, 
they will prefer ten pieces of copper placed beſide 
each other to one of gold. Their religion is dif- 
ficult to be underſtood or defined. So far as we 
are enabled to judge, they acknowledge a good 
and an evil principle. They make offerings to 
the miſchievous god whom they fear, and none 
to his adverſary. Their prieſts, named boyez, are - 
alſo their phyſicians. They readily embrace Chriſ- 
tianity, and receive re-iterated baptiſms, for the 
ſake of preſents. A Carib is the moſt vindictive 

of men. After the lapſe of ſeveral years from the 
time of an offence which is thought to be for- 
gotten, if he can ſurpriſe his enemy, he cleaves 
his ſkull with a ſtroke of his tomahawk, flecs, 
and conceals himſelf until ſome relative of the 


- deceaſed find him in turn, and inflict on him 


ſimilar puniſhment. 
| — Anthropophagy is not common among the 
Canbs.; yet it is not entirely unpractiſed by 
| them;—Their native language is an idiom poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſome ſweetneſs, and void of that guttural 
pronunciation which generally accompanies the 


— 
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ſpeech of ſavages. The two ſexcs have different 
expreſſions to ſignify the ſame things: the old 
men alſo have others which are not uſed by the 
young people : finally, for the national councils, 
they have a peculiar dialect which the women do 
not at all underſtand. They do not. chooſe to 
learn any foreign language : they diſlike even to 
hear the Engliſh ſpoken, whether on account of 
its hiſſings, or through hatred of the nation who 
uſe it: they are much better reconciled to the 
French. A' race of negroes, introduced into 
Saint-Vincent's by ſhipwreck or otherwiſe, form 
in that iſle a diſtinct people, called black Caribs, 


who do not live on friendly terms with the others. 


Both however unite in defence of their common 


mtereſts whenever the — is threatened with 


danger. 


has not been invited to that inſpection, the united 
teſtimony of all the others will be inſufficient to 
convince him: he will think that they have con- 
tributed to haſten his exit, and will conceive him- 
ſelf bound to kill ſome one of them to avenge the 


deceaſed —The warriors paint on their face the 


repreſentation of black whiſkers. For each enemy 
whom one of them kills or diſables, he has a 


notch cut in his club by the commander: and 


when there is queſtion of electing a chief, the 


When a Carib dies, it > neceliveyithat all his 
relatives ſhould ſee his dead body, to be affured 
that his death was natural. If any one of them 
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choice generally falls on the perſon whoſe club 
has the greateſt number of thoſe honourable marks. 


be Such ate the manners of theſe tribes, at preſent 
_ almoſt all collected together in Dominica and 
Saint-Vincent's. They are now reduced to about 


five or ſix thouſand, from a very conſiderable num- 
ber which they could reckon at the time when 


the Spaniards firſt diſcovered the Antilles. 


' ENGLISH ANTILLES. 


$ | Jamaica extends nearly fifty leagues in length, 


and eighteen in breadth. It is broadeſt in the 
middle, and grows narrow toward the extremities, 
In the parts ſuſceptible of culture, its ſoil is ex- 


cellent. An irregular chain of mountains longj- 
| tudinally interſe&s the iſland. They are covered 
with beautiful trees, whoſe roots are moiſtened 


by limpid ſprings falling in caſcades; but the wa- 
ters have a diſagreeable coppery taſte. There are 
ſome hot ſprings. The climate is unhealthy.— 
Columbus was detained here by bad weather, and 
in want of proviſions. The ſavages, who at firſt 


had ſupplied him with neceſſaries, afterward re- 
| fuſed to furniſh any more leſt they ſhould them- 


ſelves be reduced to want. His aſtronomic {kill 
enabled him to foreſee a lunar eclipſe. He al- 


4 ſembled the Caribs, and, in the tone of a man in- | 
ſpired, faid to them To puniſh you for the 
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16 e with Which you ſuffer us to periſh, the | 


* God whom I adore is preparing to inflit on 


« you one of the moſt dreadful ſtrokes: of his 


9 vengeance. This very night you ſhall fee the 
* moon grow red, then turn black, and refuſe you 
„ her light. But that will be only a prelude to 
your misfortunes if you perſevere in refuſing us 
victuals. Accordingly the moon was eclipſed, 


and the barbarians, terrified by the phznomenon, 


brought him proviſions in abundance. That mild, 


ſunple, and beneficent race have been extirpated 


by the cruelties of the Spaniards and of their ſue- 
ceffors the Engliſh. The latter, tranſplanting to 


this petty iſle the factious rage which tormented 


them-in their greater, have often nn this 
hoſpitable land with blood. | 

Jamaica was indebted. for her firſt advances in 
wealth to a contreband trade with the Spaniſh co- 
| lonies on the continent. Standing as a centinel 
at an outpoſt, ſhe is the firſt to reap the fruits of 
privateering when the Europeans engage in war. 
The culture of ſugar is conſiderable in Jamaica. 
The iſle is well fortified, and governed by good 


Jaws. After having endeavoured to exterminate 


the fugitive negroes dwelling in the mountains, 
the coloniſts, ſeeing their efforts ineffectual, at 
length conſented to treat with them, leaving them 
in the undiſturbed enjoyment of their indepen- 
dence on condition of their not admitting any 


others into their ſociety : and, to inſure the more 
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mani obſervance of this condition, they al- 
low them a ſtipulated ſum for every run- away 


ſlave whom they bring back. IT he number of 
blacks in this iſland is greater by one half than 
that of the whites. The latter may be compared 
to people living on a volcano which momentarily. 
_ threatens a deſtructive exploſion, ſince the only tie 
Which binds the hands of their oppreſſed black 


co-habitants i 15 the extreme rigor of the laws. 
The ſituation of the oppreſſors is yet more peri- 


lous in Barbadoes, where fifty thouſand blacks are 
reckoned, to ten thouſand whites, within a ſpace 


of leſs than twenty leagues in circumference. The 
foil of that iſland, being of little depth, ſeems to 


be exhauſted: nor is it kept in bearing condition 


except by the application of ſea-wreck uſed as ma- 


nure. The ſugar has little ſubſtance. Wood is 
abundant, and very beautiful. A ſmall ſtream is 


covered with an unctuous liquid which burns like 


oil. In the rocks are found caverns capable of 


containing three hundred men. Barbadoes had 


long been as it were the market for the ſale of ne- 


groes to ſupply the other Antilles: but each iſland 
now ſupplies itſelf. Here are none but open har- 
bours which afford little ſecurity to ſhips, and 
where naval armaments never venture to take theit 


; Ration. The iſle is fertile of yams, a root whick 
| ſerves in lieu of bread, and is the only food of the 
| ſlaves. As the whites ſtand in great dread of that 


ill treated race of men, they conſtantly keep on 


foot an armed force of infantry and cavalry. 
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The following deſeription may convey ſome idea 


of the hurricanes, whoſe diſaſtrous effects are al- 
moſt annually felt in the Antilles. A tremen- 
« dous wind blew : nor doors, nor windows, nor 


any thing, could reſiſt its violence. The whirl- 
4 wind tore up the floors, and ſwept off the roofs: 


The houſes were overturned, the fortifications 
t raſed to the ground, the plantations deſtroyed, 
« the trees eradicated. To heighten the dire cata- 
«. ſtrophe, the ſea returned with fury, and drove 


back to land the veſſels, which were all daſhed 
4 to pieces, ſo that the ſucceeding calm preſented 


© a ſpectacle as calamitous as the e had een AB 
terrible.“ ̃ 

We have ſaid that Saint · Vincent J and Domi- 
nica were abandoned to the Caribs ; but that de- 
reliction extends only to actual habitation and 
culture; for the Engliſh ſtill claim the ſovereignty | 


of theſe iſles. The Caribs, red and black, have 


villages in the interior parts, where they live in 


 wretchedneſs and under . conſtant dread of ex- 
periencing the extremes of oppreſſion. Saint-Vin- 


cent's is twenty leagues in circumference.” Do- 
minica is about the ſame ſize. Anguilla, ſo called 
from its ſhape, meaſures ten leagues; Barbuda, 
the ſame number. | 

The iſle of Saint-Chriſtopher i is ternth e . 
leagues i in circuit. One remarkable circumſtance 


in its hiſtory is that this iſland was as it were the 


cradle of the Engliſh and F rench colapits'! in thoſe 
| * t 2 
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Fore Some adventurers. from: both nations ſe- 
 parately landed there on the ſame day, and ſigned 
with each other a treaty; of perpetual alliance, 
which was not maintained in the ſequel. In no 
cther {pot of the univerſe are the pleaſures of 
tural life equally enjoyed as at Saint-Chriſtopher's, 


grnamentẽd with avenues in front, and ſurrounded 
by quick hedges. The groves, and fountains give 
to the country a very pictureſque appearance, The 

- Engliſh planters/live like ſovereigns on their plan- 


tations, and have little intercourſe with each, other. . 


: 0 I the French, ſays an author who does not 
fatter them, © had not left in the iſland a town 
* where their manners are preſerved, we would 
5 « not diſcoyer at Saint · Chriſtopherꝰs that ſpirit of 
. ſociety, which produces more trouble than plea- 
<« ſure, which is matured. by galantry and termi- 
0 nates in debauchery, which begins by the plea- 
| « fares of the table and concludes in quarrels en- 
' gendered by gambling. If we were to paint 
none but the vicious part of the cuſtoms of a 


people, a French writer might pourtray in colours 


equally diſadvantageous the ſullen unſocial pride 
of the Engliſh | Inhabitants of Saint-Chriſto- 


| pher' 8. 


Nevis i is not more than five leagues i in circum- 


| ference : Montſerrat is of the ſame ſize. Antigua 


and Grenada meaſure each above twenty. The lat- | 


I irs n by ae, called the - Gre: 


* .. . 


/ 


The plain is covered with neat convenient houſes 
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nadines, to the number of a dozen, of four or five 
leagues in circumference. When the French took - 
poſſeſſion of Grenada, they found it occupied by 
a tribe of Caribs, who valiantly defended - them- 
ſelves, but were driven back to a ſteep rock, 
whence both men and women choſe to throw 


themſelves headlong rather than ſubmit to their 
invaders. The French beſtowed on that rock the | 


name of the Leapers' Bluff, which it ſtill retains. 


In the hiſtory of Grenada we find a remarkable 


inſtance of popular juſtice. A greedy and brutal 
governor had been ſent thither from France. The 
rich coloniſts, weary of his oppreffions, retired to 


other lands. Thoſe who, on account of their 


inability to ſeek refuge in other parts, were obliged 
to remain, formed themſelves into a tribunal to 
bring their tyrant to trial. The preſident of that 


court, by name Archangeli, could write. The 


| Gepofitions were taken by a black-fmith, who, in- 
ſtead of fignature, affixed the Ramp of a horſe- 
| hoe as a ſeal, round which Archangel, who alſo 


ated as cderk of the court, wrote The mark 


* of Monfieur de la Brie, reporting counſel.” — 
The governor received ſentence of death, and was 


hanged. Juſtice being executed, the judges di- 


ſperſed. The tranſaction was known in France, 
but was paſſed over in filence. | 
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_ - 291908 "BY FRENCH ANTILLES. 

J TozA60 1s uf an e form, dad to extend 
| ten leagues in length, and four in breadth. It is 
not ſubject to the hurricanes which ſpread devaſ- 

tation over the other iſlands. Perhaps that happy 
exemption is attributable to the proximity of this 
iſland to the continent. Tobago is well watered. 
The labour of the planters, heretofore productive 
of large crops of ſugar, has of late years * 
directed to the culture of cotton. 
Saint-Lucia is twenty leagues in circuit, and has 
an excellent harbour. This iſle is very fertile, but 
inſalubrious. The French poſſeſſed, abandoned, 
'retook; re-abandoned, and again regained poſſeſ- 
Fon of it. It has a road conducted round it, and 
is interſected by others. It is defended by a good 
. fortreſs. , Though it yet contain a conſiderable 
quantity of uncleared land, it receives little in- 
creaſe of population. The variety of plans formed 
with reſpe& to this iſland—which was at one time 
_ deſtined for culture, at another for paſturage, aft- 
erward to ſerve as an emporium for certain kinds 
of merchandiſe is perhaps the reaſon why people 
are not ſo well inclined to ſettle in it as _ 
otherwiſe be expected. 1 
Martinique may be about Gixty ns in cir- 
cumference. The interior part is full of hills, 
whoſe intervals form great valleys divided into ſa- 


Vanmas n and lands fit for every kind of 
culture. It produces large quantities of coffee, is 
well wooded, and watered by numerous rivers and 
The climate is not fatal to Europeans, 


except ſuch as are guilty of intemperance. This 
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iſland,” formerly containing only a few Caribean 


_ _ villages, has, in leſs than a hundred years, been 
_ adorned with ſeveral opulent towns. 


It boaſts of 


a good citadel, named Fort- royal. The little ha- 


ſheltered. 
merce in this part of the Antilles, and the ſeat 
of the civil and military authority. | 


vens and creeks by which it 1s environed, are well 


It is the centre of the French com- 


%.. 


Guadeloupe, which meaſures | above twenty 
{ORE in circuit, is divided by a ſmall arm of the 
ſea, called Salt-river, which is navigable for boats 
and canoes. Above a maſs of piled up mountains, 


as on a throne, riſes the Soufriere, which emits | 


a thick ſmoke during the day, and illumines the 
night with bright flames. The firſt coloniſts ex- 
tended their poſſeſſions at the expenſe of the Ca- 


' ribs, who finally abandoned the iſland, but were 
long accuſtomed to return occaſionally from the 


neighbouring iſles to reviſit their native land, 


where they diſquieted and haraſſed the uſurpers. 
It was not until thoſe ſavages were alſo compelled 
to abandon the neighbourhood, that the European 
| ſettlers in Guadeloupe were able to apply them- 


| ſelves peaceably to their culture and commerce, 


- Thoſe iſles to which the Caribs had retired, and 


Tt 4 
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fror which they were again expelled, are called 
tze Saints. They are only two in number, and lie 
in ſuch poſition, with an iſlet between them, as to 
form a good harbour. Deſeada, in an extent of 
four leagues in length and two in breadth, has no 
| freſh water. It produces a ſmall quantity of ſugar 
and cotton. This iſle and the Saints become im- 
portant in time of war, becauſe they ſerve as 
places of ſhelter for privateers cruifing againſt the 
Engliſh veſſels. Marie: galante is round, and fif. 
teen leagues in circumference. Its ſhores are very 
ſteep Saint-Martin s is not more than ſeven 
leagues in circuit: but its ſalt-pits render it valu- 
_ able;<Sainit-Bartholoniew's, |. eleven | leagues in 
compaſs, has neither harbours nor ſprings, and is 
rarely moiſtened with rain. Its inhabitants are fo 
notoriouſſy poor, that even Hoſtile cruiſers faith- 
fully pay for the proviſions with which they fur- 
fiſh themſelves there. - It is remarked as a ſingu- 
lar phænomenon that the maſters in that iſland 
fubmit to the n: 15 ere 1 as 
1252 their laves. 
San-Domingo is divided bite the French 
and the Spaniards. In making the circuit of the 
. capes, voyagers aſſign to it fix hundred leagues in 
© circumference. The Spaniards found it inhabited 
dy Caribs, whom they hunted like wild beaſts, 
With guns and dogs. We figure to ourſelves with 
\, - Hofror thoſe naked favages purſued by blood- 
| Hounds trained to feed vn FSG fleſh. They 
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fell on their knees in ſupplication before thoſe 

fierce animals which they conjured to refrain fram 
devouting them, while the barbarous Spaniards 
laughed at the ſimplicity of the unfortunate 
wretches. 


When, from a compariſon of the b of 
Mexico and Peru, the adventurers began to-look 


., with leſs regard on thoſe found in San- Domingo, 


and tranſported themſelves to the continent in 
queſt of ſuperior wealth, the thirſt of gold changed 


its object in the iſland. The bucaniers“, a ſet of 


| Indefatigable hunters, attracted new riches into 
the country by the fale of the. hides of wild 


oxen, with which they furniſhed Europe. San- 


Domingo alſo ſerved as the aſylum and almoſt as 
the nurſery of the pirates who diſtinguiſhed them- 


felves by ſo many brilliant deeds of daring courage. 


At length the cultivation of the ſoil was intro» 
duced, and is now. equally purſued by both na- 
tions, with a ſucceſs proportioned to the natute 
of the land and the activity employed on it. Both 
diviſions of the iſland contain towns, harbours, 
rivers, foreſts, and are ſeparated by a chain of 
mountains interſected ” torrents and 8 4 TAR 


/ 


The term © Bbucanier”” (boucanier) properly * a 
hunter of wild oxen. In that ſenſe alone it is uſed here.— + 
The vulgar application of it to the American pirates may 
have originated from the circumſtance of the pirates occa- 
fionally hunting with the bucaniers, and the bucaniers in 
| urn joining the pirates in their predatory cruiſes. T. 
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moraſles, as if nature had ſtudiouſly endeavoured 


to render thoſe boundaries almoſt impaſſable. 


* SPANISH ANTILLES. 
ConA may be about three hundred leagues in 


circuit. It lies at the entrance of the gulf of 
Florida. A cacique, by name Hatney, had fled 


thither from San-Domingo for refuge, accompa- 
nied by a number of wretched Caribs, who ſought 


to avoid the tyranny of the Caſtilians. He there 
governed his petty ſtate in peace, and watched 
with inquietude the Spaniſh fails, of which he 
dreaded the approach. Seeing them direct their 


courſe toward his ſhores, he aſſembled the moſt 
determined of his ſubjects and allies, and exhorted 


them to defend their liberty: “ but,” ſaid he, 
« all our efforts will be ineffectual, unleſs we begin 
« by propitiating the god of our enemies. There 
sit is,” he added, pointing to a veſſel full of 
gold“ there is that divinity ! let us pay to it 
cour adorations.“ After ſome reſiſtance on the 
part of the cacique, Velaſquez made him priſoner, 


condemned him to be burned alive, and extir- 


pated the inhabitants either by the ſword or by 
_drudgery 1 in the mines. The harbour of the Ha- 
voanna in Cuba is capable of enen a thouſand 


| veſſels. 


. The iſle of Porto-ricco is covered OY woods. 


It produces the manchineel- tree, of which the 
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milky juice is a Poiſon of the moſt ſubtile kind. 
It kills as ſoon as the wound is made, unleſs ſalt 
be immediately applied to the injured part. This 
iſland is about three hundred leagues in circum- 
| ference. It was at Porto-ricco that the Indians 
firſt diſcovered the fallacy of the opinion which 
they had entertained that the Spaniards were im- 
mortal. One of their caciques, being viſited by 
Salſedo one of Columbus's followers, received him 
with great ceremony, and treated him with a 
ſumptuous banquet. At the Spaniard's departure, 
the cacique, as a mark of honour, appointed an 
eſcort of twenty ſavages to accompany him. Theſe 
men had Teceived 'private orders . their chief 
for the regulation of their conduct. / 
. Arrived at the border of a river, they ae! 
Salſedo to grant them the honour of taking him 
on their ſhoulders, and carrying him acroſs the 
ſtream. He chearfully complied with their de- 
fire: but, when they- had reached the deepeſt 
part, the Indians made a falſe ſtep, the Spaniard | 
fell into the water, and his officious carriers held 
him down under it as long as they thought requi- 
. .fite for the purpoſe of properly drowning him. 
They then dragged his body to land; and, being 
yet uncertain whether'he were dead, they remained 
three days round it, inceflantly entreating his par- 
don of their aukwardneſs: nor was it until the 
cargale had begun to putrefy, that the  cacique 
and his ſubjects were convinced that the Spa- 
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niards had no greater claim than other men to the 


privilege of immortality. In conſequence of that 


- conviction they defended themſelves with greater 


confidence of ſucceſs : but they were nevertheleſs 
deſtroyed. The Virgins, Anegada, Sombrera, 


Chiloe, Trinidad, Margarita, Blanca, Tortuga, are 


mall iſtands belonging to the Spaniards, and of 
fo little. importance as not to deſerve further no- 


\ tice than that of barely mentioning their names. 


Durch ANTILLES. | 


6 Curacao is a rock extending ten- leagues in 
length, and five in breadth. Scarcely is any earth 


to be found on it: but it has an excellent har- 
| _ The Dutch here carry on à kind of retail 


trade: they have made this place an emporium of 


- alt forts of merchandiſe, ſtuffs, ſpices, \ iron and | 
| Reel wares, for the uſe of the neighbouring coaſt. 


Saint-Euftathius is another retail-ſhop. It is not 


tuo leagues long or one broad: and the centre is 


occupied by a great cavity, the remain of a vol- 
cano, a kind of gulf which retains no water, 
though all that falls on the-1fland in rain flows 


intd it. It is not caly to conceive how the Dutch 


could have amaſfed in that ſpot a property of 
thirty-ſeven millions, which was the eftimated va- 


le of the ſpoil carried off from it by admiral 
. | Rodney, during the American war. The Dutch 


* 
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. | keep. the ſecret among themſelves ; for they ſuffer 


no ſtrangers to enter the iſland, Saba, four 
leagues in circuit, is a rock inacceſſible except by 
one ſteep and narrow path. Along the ſides of 
that paſſage, the Dutch have erected ſeveral walls 


of uncemented ſtone, which they can eaſily throw 


down, either partially or totally, upon any enemy 
who ſhould attempt to ſcale that natural fortreſs. 
The upper part of the rock is cultivated; and 
the cotton-plant ſucceeds well on it. The women 
excel in {pinning and knitting, and are ſaid to be 


the moſt handſome and freſh-coloured females-in 


all the Antilles. 


DANISH ANTILLES. 


- SainTE-Crorx, or Santa-Cruz, is eighteen 


leagues in length, and four in breadth. —Saint- * 


Thomas meaſures about four or five in circum- 
ference ; Crab-iſland, eight or ten; Saint- John, 
ſomewhat leſs. To obtain poſſeſſion of theſe iſles, 


te Danes were not guilty of bloodſhed : they 


either purchaſed them of the Europeans by whom 


they were occupied, or ſettled in them on finding, 


them abandoned. When the French firſt landed 
in Santa-Cruz, they found a flat iſland covered 
with ancient trees which did not allow a paſſage 
for the winds to ſweep away the putrid air of the 
moraſſes. Without giving themſelves the trouble 
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of felling the trees, the adventurers adopted the 


more expeditious mode of ſetting fire to them, 
and, from their ſhips, watched the progreſs of 


the conflagration. It produced them a plentiful 
manure of fecundating aſhes. - But the conſe- 
quent fertility-was not of long duration, probably 
becauſe the aſhes, not finding a body of vegetable 
ſoil with which they might unite, did not acquire 
ſufficient conſiſtency to retain the nutritive juices. 
Theſe four iſlands; if we except ſome ſmall quan- 
tities of ſugar which they. produce, are of no other 
uſe to the Danes than as they enable them oc- 
cafionally to diſplay their flag on the neighbouring 


SOUTHERN | LANDS*. 


Sucn is the picture of the [EM parts of the 
world. We are in ſearch of a fifth; and it 


| probably exiſts between the ſouthern point of 


Africa, the Moluccas, and America. Hitherto 


nothing has been diſcovered in that ſpace except 


illands: but we find it difficult to conceive that 
ſo vaſt an extent of ocean ſhould incloſe no con- | 
tinent. That prodigious number of ifles which 
have been diſcovered in it may be confidered as 
ſo many fragments of a new world, more con- 


1 5 N Perhaps tant the largeſt of the four parts 


* 


* To reaify abe miſtaken notions which follow, ſee 
Cooke's and La Perouſe's voyages. 
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of that with which we are an There are 
eyxen ſome of thoſe iſlands, ſuch as New Holland, 
whoſe coaſts it was long neceffary to explore, be- 
fore a certainty could be obtained that they were 
not parts of a continent. We are yet ignorant 

whether New Zealand is ſeparate from or united 
with other lands. But, were we never to make 
any new diſcoveries in addition, to thoſe already 
made, we might venture to ſay that thoſe iſlands, 
by their number, their proximity to each other, 
and their great diſtance from the other parts of 
the world, conſtitute a fifth, of which the exiſ- 
tence is. already proved: and the only remaining 
taſk is to aſcertain their extent. They are called 
the Auſtral or Southern Lands. 

The productions found on the oli the 
foreſts, the verdure of the plains, the animals 
which ſport in them, the fiſhes which abound in, 
the ſeas and rivers, the fruits which the inhabi- 

tants bring to the veſſels of their European viſi- 
tors, enable us to judge that this diviſion of the 

world was not more neglected by Nature than 
the others. There, as with us, ſhe has ſhown 
her fondneſs of variety: for we find in one ſpot 
a favoured race, in another an unfavoured: we 
ſee tall, ſtrong, muſcular men, of agreeable phy- 
ſiognomy, and ornamented with beautiful hair: 
we obſerve others of diminutive ſize, with ſhort 
woolly hair, and negro features: ſome are black. 
ſome copper-coloured, others rather red than 
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brown. When theſe are eleanſed from the colours 
with which they ſtain themſelves, and freed from 
the fantaſtie figures which they mark on their 
ſkins, we have reaſon to judge that they are born 
white, and that it is only the conſtant uſe of thoſe 
pigments which alters their natural complexion, 
As to their manners and cuſtoms, what we have 
been able to diſcover of them is not more extra- 
ordinary than what we find among other ſavages, 
except that we have not hitherto found among 
them thoſe cruel practices which make human 
nature to ſhudder, as among the Africans, the 
= Americans, and ſome Aſiatic tribes, We will 
3 ſelect from the accounts of voyagers ſome traits 
8 furniſhing as it were a ſketch of the great pic - 
ture which, may be finiſhed by thoſe who ſhall 
| 2 enjoy the fruits of future diſcoveries. 
| + The uncertainty of the diſpoſition of the 
ſtrangers who arrived on their coaſts, and of the 
|. A - deſigns which they might harbour, ſometimes 
6 inſpired the ſavages with diſtruſt, and impelled 
F them to hoſtile aggreſſion: but the diſcharge of 
_ few muſkets, or, at worſt, a cannon-ſhot, ſoon 
| rendered the Europeans maſters. of the ſhore, 
| * _ Gentle demeanour afterward rendered the ſavages 
3 familiar. Schouten experienced theſe viciſſitudes 
at Cape-Horn. After he had with his fire-arms 


BM terriſied thoſe timorous tribes, he ſaw them re- 
| ſume courage in conſequence of his pacific de- 
=. monſtrations, and bring him cocoa-nuts, roots, 
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F: hogs, - which they eagerly exchanged for iron. 
They appear to be totally deſtitute of that metal, 


which they are extremely deſirous of procuring. 
He found their huts regularly ranged on the 


N ſhore, riſing about twelve feet in height, and 
covered with leaves. Their whole furniture con- 

ſiſts of a bed of dry herbs, a line, and a club. 
The palace of their king did not diſplay a more 


magnificent aſpect. His majeſty teſtified for the 
Dutch navigators a friendſhip and reſpect mingled 
with fear. He and his courtiers placed on the 


beads of their foreign viſitors their caps orna- 
mented with ſplendid plumes. He expreſſed a 
deſire to ſee a cannon: fired. A ſtage was erected 


for him on the beach, where he gravely ſat with 
his wiyes and his courtiers. But, ſo ſoon as the 
ſhot was diſcharged, the monarch and all bis court 
nimbly ſcampered away to the woods. 


The men are tall, ſtrong, and of a tayny rellow | 


colour. K+ heir hair 8 long and black. Some curl 
and frizzle it: others take great pains to render it 
flat and ſtraight others again wear it raiſed above 
their heads to the height af half a yard, by the 

aid of twigs to which they faſten it. This is the 
: moſt difficult operation -in the embelliſhment of 
their perſons ; for they wear no clothing, except 


Alight covering of leaves bound about the wailt, 


| The women, who are ſaid to be very ugly, are 
neither better adorned nor better covered. The 
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nation appears totally deſtitute of religion nid in- 
duſtry. All their inſtruments are clumſy and 
coarſely made. After the manner of beaſts, they 
live on whatever fortuitous food preſents itſelf to 
them: they neither ſow nor reap, but leave every 
thing to nature and chance. They are utterly 
unacquainted with modeſty, affecting no privacy 
in their intercourſe with their wives, but uncere- 
moniouſly coming together with them in public 
aſſemblies; and even in preſence of their king, 


to whom nevertheleſs they ſhow great reſpect. 


Schouten accuſes them of a propenſity to theft, 


7” decauſe, whenever they had an opportunity, they 


drew out nails from the ſhip, and plunged into 
the ſea to catry off their booty, and that one of 

them even ſtole a cutlas. But it is to be obſery- 
ed, that, in their mode of living, they have not 
the ſlighteſt notion of property : confequently we 
ought not to form, of their behaviour in that 
i reſpect, the fame idea as we entertain of theft. 
However, whether from a principle of Juſtice or 
through fear of the ſtrangers, the ſavage who had 
taken the cutlas was compelled by his countrymen 


oo to reſtore it, and was even puniſhed by them. 


e ſame Schouten draws, of the inhabitants 
whom be found in New Guinea, à picture 
which is not flattering either in a phyfical or a 
moral view. He calls them Papuis, which, in 


1 ; their r lagguage, e back people. * Their 1 
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©. tiki dreks, added to their natural deformity, 
«« renders them obje&s:diſagreeable: to the fight. 
Each has his own/ridiculous' peculiarity. Their 
whole ſtructur is a fantaſtic compound, which 
is not to be equaled inextravagance except by their 
« whithfical and capiicibus humour. Tbey bear 
no reſemblance to other human beings either in 
their features, their limbs} or their ſize. About 
their necks they wear hog's terth ſtrung after the 


2 — — —— 


manner of a necklace: they pierce their noſes and 1 
ears and in the holes faſten rings, from which [ 
alſo they ſuſpend-their ineſtimable trinkets of IM 
ſwine · test h. Their hair is ſhort and curly; their 4 
„ phyſiognomy dull and inanimate. Fhe contour | | 
of their face, and the arrangement af its: ſeveral 9 
parts, ſeem calculated to inſpire diſguſt. Tñã ee 
*,women are not more agreeable than the men, and 10 
„ poſſeſs a figure equally” repulſive. Theſe people 1 
build their huts on poſts, at the height of eight 5 
Le or nine feet from the ground; which cuſtom in- 1: 
_ « Jicates that the ſoil is damp and unhealthy.” — | 
This picture has the defect of making us ac- } 
-quainted rather with the ſenſations excited in the ; 
«voyager, than with the object which wy er 
to deſcribe. 6154 20 wits 3111 - 
_  Roggewein, another aac FRY to Ui { 
A better idea of the inhabitants of Eaſter- Iſland. LN 
He was approached by a ſavage, who did not | 
| — to quit his canoe. and ego on board the Me 
| | | v u2 | | 
4 
- 1 
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| 58 An ese del died a cs 5 cloth, 
glaß betds; and nails, weich gchich preſents de 
vas greatly delighted. Herwasctall, well - ſhaped, 


tobift, blwety;1cactive,: and diſpoſed to- galety. 
Heidilliked- tbenſmell- of wine, but was fond of 


2 88 Kedod deat. They clochiod dim ꝶ that umbrous fy 


- atthe/difpleaſed him ij and he guickly;threw it 
_ Uſidlb\. Müfic gave bim great! pleaſure. At was 
mot without-regiet: that he quitted: the ſhip : and 
dne returned toit on the followihg day, with many 
 cennoes mavigated by his counttymen], and laden 
with freſh pfomfions; amòng which were) fame 


5; 5 M 1tr0ats:/.1iBably: modthe: morning The Dutch had, 


tome thai ſhips, ſeen the natives ſpread! them- 


Be [febves alorig the ſhore, and offer: incenſe to their 
Aazls. In one of kheir eandes they obſerved a 
3 | bobito man whoſe ears were ornamented with 


led between athe favages atd-the Europeans, a 


Sendents/& extrlordinary ſie. His demeanour 
Was grave and ſolemn; and che appeared wrapt in 
| wedeln, They conjectured: that. jt one 
5 *of thbir me fta. gu 21 ligl 9111 3 11601 0 ” 
During the effuſions of an ener ich pre- 


annſtet - ſhnot let off by atcident, according to 
the journal — killed one of thoſe unfortunate men. 
That fr: bot was with the vie probably ol 
_  Siſpttfing the inhabitants who began to aſſemble 
nin cio yds, fucceeded byre volley, which put the 

 ewhole.-mation. to bfligbt. Among the number of 


I 


the dead, wa 
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his his tribe, had given ſo cordial a reception to the 


Dutch. Doleful cries and howlings reſounded in the 


woods. However, as the ſavages found that they 


were not purſged, they reſumed their native cha- 


racter of mildneſs and benevolence. The men and 


children came forward, holding up palm- branches, 
© ſignificant. of their pacific intentions. The men 


offered fruits, eſpecially excellent figs, with roots, 


| potatoes: ſugar· canes, and live birds which they 


ſeemed to have reared in their habitations. They 
oſſered even their wives, and omitted nothing 
which could afford to thaſe ſtrangers a teſtimony 


of their ſubmiſſion. Affected hy theſe marks of 


profound humility, the Dutch condeſcended to 


deteat the wretches with ſome kindneſs: they gaye 
them childiſh play-things and a few baubles, in 


ſavages afforded him the opportunity of acquiring 
ſome knowledge of their manners. 55 
In Eaſter-Iſland, where he landed, the only. 


atonement for the blood which they had ſpilled. 


The ſtay which Roggewein made among thoſe 


article of which be diſcoyered a plentiful ſwpply 


were birds, which the inhabitants were accuſtomed 

to tame and domeſticate. But, from their ſigns, 

he had reaſon to conjecture that others bred. | 

quadrupeds. They cook their food, ſays he, 
in earthen veſſels tolerably well made. Each 

N * or tribe have their on diſtin village, 


vuz 


7 5 
was found the individual who, rf of 
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The houſes are from forty to fixty feet OY 
and eight in breadth, well covered with palm- 
leaves, not ſtocked with much furniture, yet 


containing ſufficient to ſhow that their inhabitants 
-are not deficient in induſtry. White and red 
ſtuffs of their own manufacture cover them dur- 


ing the night, and defend them in the day from 


the heat of the ſun. The ſtuffs are ſoft and 


ſmooth. Fences of ſtakes ſurround their planta- 
tions, which are divided oy Sys and well 
cultivated. | 


The men are - ſtraight ** well formed, verv 
nd nimble in running. In general their 
ſkin is brown: but ſome are black, others light- 


coloured, and nearly white. Some tribes among 


them are red, as if burned by the ſun; others are 
variegated with different colours: Their ſkin is 


all over marked with figures of hogs, goats, ſer- 
pents, which announce a happy talent for imita- 


tion. The women paint their cheeks with a ver. 


million more beautiful than any which is ſeen in 


Europe. They wear {mall hats made of ruſhes, 


"which are very elegant; and they arrange their 
dreſs with coquettiſh taſte. They appeared more 
than alluring to the Dutchmen: they were exen 


forwardly ptefſing. 
Among theſe iſlanders, Roggewein ee no 


1 en weapons than thick ſhort ſtaves, which he. 
BY even. conceived te be lin more than badges 
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of authority. When they are attacked, they flee. 
for refuge to their idols, whoſe protection they 
_ implore with fervent and pathetic prayers, The 
© Natues of their divinities are of ſtone, repreſent- 


| ing human figures, with long ears, and crowns 
on their heads. Theſe 1 images are accurately pro- 


portioned, and ſo well finiſhed, that the Dutch 


were aſtoniſhed at their {kill in ſculpture. They 
conjecture that ſome of the ſavages, whom they 
ſaw come oftener than the others to adore the 
idols, having their heads ſhaven and covered with 
caps ornamented with black and white feathers, 
and wearing white balls pendent from their ears, 
were their prieſts. They could however diſcover 
no appearance of government, no kings or other 
ſuperiors ; but great reſpect paid to the old men. 
They wear fringed hats or caps, and in their 


hands thoſe ſtaves which the Dutch ſuppoſed to 


be badges of authority. 
Thus we ſee that an idea of a divinity, kindneſs, 
_ gentleneſs, affability, generoſity, reſpect for pa- 


rents, were the characteriſtic features obſerved by 


the Europeans in the inhabitants of thoſe coun- 
tries where they imprinted their bloody foot-ſteps. 
But ſetting out of the queſtion the fatal effects 


which our diſcoveries have entailed on thoſe na- 


tions, among whom we have introduced more 
vices than virtues, more real evils ariſing from 


the contagion of our corrupt manners, than ad- 
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| elites derived from cur arts and our induſtry 
hiſtory owes her homage to the men of genius 
who conceived thoſe vaſt projects, who by their 


intrepid activity ſucceeded in -overcoming every 


| obftacle, and who have laid open OP? us the 
DOE * mother owe 


' NAVIGATORS. - 


Ar the head of the liſt ſtands Chriſtopher 


5 Columbus, entitled to that pre- eminence in glory 


which invention claims over imitation. The 
efforts of jealouſy were exerted to rob him of the 
honour of the diſcovery. It was, ſaid his enviers, 


1 thing ſo eaſy, that there was little merit in it. 


Weary of hearing ſuch remarks, Columbus, at a 


public dinner, ordered an egg to be brought to 


him. Which of you,” ſaid he to the company, 
e can make this egg to ſtand on the ſmaller - 
- end pp They all owned that they conceived it 


to be impoſſible, Columbus ſtruck that end 


againſt the table, thus widened the baſis of the 
egg. and made it ſtand upright. « A rare diſ- 
* covery ! they exclaimed, Could not any man 


. do the ſame ?”—* J doubt it not,” replied 


"Columbus. ke Yet none of you thought of 1t be- 
& fore, © It is thus that I diſcovered the Indies, 


4 It was firſt neceſſary to form the project of na 
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. * that I have executed it, the moſt contemptible 


« mariner may find his way thither as well as I. 


There are a thouſand things which appear eaſy 
after they have been once done, but which 
were before deemed impoſſible. You cannot 
« have forgotten the railleries which I underwent 
4 before I had carried my plan into execution. 
„It was then a dfeam! a chimera! and now, 


6 according to you, it was an idea which any man 


« might have conceived. Envy purſued him 
even to the grave. He ordered the chains with 
which it had loaded him to be buried in the ſame 
tomb with his body: a kind of warning of the 
perſecution which awaits great men, but which 
_ ought not to diſcourage them. 
Magellan, Davis, and Le Maire, by opening a 
_ paſſage to the Pacific ocean through the ſtraits 
which bear their names, pointed out the way for 


thoſe circumnavigatory voyages which have con- 


ferred celebrity on ſeveral maritime chiefs. The firſt 
of thoſe enterpriſes, in point of date, was that of 
Magellan in 1519. His ſhip, named the Victoria, 
having returned by the cape of Good Hope to 
Spain whence it had failed, was hoiſted on ſhore 
at Seville, as a monument of perhaps the boldeſt 
| expedition ever accompliſhed by man. 

A nearly fimilar mark of diſtinction was con- 
ferred on fir Francis Drake's ſhip, which was laid 
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ce vieating in thoſe parts; and I formed it. Now | 
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up in the dock at Deptford, wich an bonoriie in- 


ſtription affixed to the main maſt... 


Drake, who was the ſecond that circumnavi- | 


| gated: the globe, began his maritime career as it 
ought to be begun by all who-are deſtined for it— 


that is to ſay, in early youth. At the age of 
eighteen years he was already maſter of a ſmall 


veſſel, which its former owner had, through eſteem 


for his merit, bequeathed to him at his death. 
It was captured from him during a war with the 
Spaniards ;; which loſs excited in his boſom a 


= lively deſire of being avenged On thoſe enemies. 


le engaged in an invaſion of Mexico: the enter- 
priſe proved unſucceſsful; but its unfortunate 


iſſue did not diſcourage him. In two other ex- 


peditions, of which he had the direction in chief, 
be acquired ſo great reputation, that certain 


merchants furniſhed him with two ſhips, on board 


which he embarked ſome troops, at whoſe head he 


took and pillaged an opulent town of Mexico. 


The rich ſpoil which he obtained there he 
faithfully ſhared with his crews and his owners. 


95 With what fell to his own ſhare, he contributed 


to the equipment of a flotilla of five veſſels 


5 deſtined for the South . to which the Engliſh 
| had not yet penetrated, - | 


He ſet out on that voyage in 15977. There 


was no function on board a ſhip which he was 
not — of performing, « even to. that of ſur- 
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geon. It is-remarked, that, when about to paſs 
the equator, he with his own hand performed the 
operation of phlebotomy on all his crew. His 
voyage round the globe was the reſult of caſual 
events: after having inflicted immenſe lofles on 

the - Spaniards in the South ſea which he had 
entered by the ſtrait of Magellan, he received in- 
formation that he was awaited on his return by a 
force far ſuperior to his own. Drake, being a man 
never deſtitute of reſources, was not alarmed by 
the idea of traverſing the great Pacific ocean. He 
viſited the Eaſt Indies, touched at the cape of 
Good-Hope, and brought back to his native 
country rich treaſures for which he was equally 
indebted to his bold enterpriſing genius and to his 
' perſonal valour. Too much accuſtomed to 
ſucceſs, he died in 1595 in the harbour of Porto- 
bello, a victim of the chagrin which he felt in 
conſequence of having been leſs fortunate in this 


new expedition than uſual. 


The voyage of Thomas Candiſh, or Cavendiſh, 
n 1586, was entirely of a military nature. This 
navigator had already enriched himſelf by pil- 
laging the coafts of Peru, where he captured at 
ſea the Acapulco ſhip which completed his for- 
tune, Having paſſed, as Drake did, through the 
ſtrait of Magellan, he alſo touched, like him, at 
the Eaſt Indies, and brought home immenſe 
treaſures to England. One remarkable feature of 
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reſemblance between theſe two navigators: is that 
Candiſh alſo died of chagrin cauſed by the ad- 


velſe accidents which he e ina be 


to Brafil in 1591. 

The voyages of theſe two Engliſh ede ex- 
cited the emulation of the Dutch, and ſtimulated 
them to undertake one of ſimilar nature in 1598, 
under the command of Van-Noot, whole talents 
had already been diſplayed on other occafions. For 
this expedition, thoſe rules of maritime diſcipline 

were eſtabliſhed which ſtill prevail on board the 
a. veſſels. In the ſtrait of Magellan, Van- 
Noot had to encounter difficulties which pro- 
longed the duration of his voyage, and made the. 
world better acquainted with that paſſage than 
they had before been. His victories: over the 
' Spaniards re- imburſed the expenditure of his 


owners, but did not enrich them. 


In 1614, Spilberg ſet out on a more ee ; 


| | expedition. He defeated the royal fleet from 


Peru. From the period of his return in 1617, 
the Dutch company date the commencement of 
_ opulence and power, They were both | 
fignally diſplayed. in the great armament which 


they fitted out in 1623, under the direction of 
Peter VHermite, their firſt admiral. He pafſed 


through the ſtrait of Le Maire, and died previouſly 


to the act of barbarity committed by the Dutch 
in the harbour of Callao, where they hanged their 
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Spaniſh priſoners becauſe they had not proviſions 
to feed them. But they might have ſent them on 
ſhore. They evinced i in * expedition an atro- 
cious animoſity. 

William Dampier, an Engliſhman, made trial 
of the ſea · faring life at the age of ſeventeen, in 
the year 1669. The attempt having proved un- 
favourable to him, and his fortune being unequal 


do his birth, he accepted a lucrative employment 


at Jamaica, went to cut log-wood in the bay of 
Campeachy, became acquainted on thoſe ſeas with 
the pirates, and joined them. It was in their 
company that he achieved his expeditions, which 
were begun by the ſtrait of Le Maire in 1682, 
and terminated in 1691. Dampier, whoſe voyage 
is very curious for the obſervations 'of every kind 
which it contains, relates the hiſtory of a ſailor 
left behind in the iſle of Juan Fernandez, who, 


when his powder and ball were exhauſted, con- 


trived, without the aid of other implements than 

thoſe- which he made of a hard ſtone, to ſaw the 
Hatrrel of his muſket into ſmall pieces, which he 
converted into hooks arid harpoons. © Neceflity 
was with him the mother of induſtry. 

One of the moſt famous voyages, perhaps 
becauſe ſo near to our times, is that of the 

Britiſh commodore Anfon, begun in 1740. Its 
military ſucceſſes have beſtowed on it great cele- 
brity but, in the utility of diſcoveries, it is far 
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Inferior to the two following, which indeed widely 


- differed from it in their motives and objects. 


In 1766, monſieur de Bougainville was ſent by 


Louis XV with two veſſels to make new diſ- 
coveries, and to © procure for geography informa- 
'* tion uſeful to humanity.” That bold and active 
and intelligent navigator principally employed his 
attention in accurately aſcertaining the poſitions 
of places, in confirming the obſervations or cor- 
recting the errors of preceding voyagers, in tracing 
the trendings of coaſts, faithfully deſcribing the 


marks by which they might again be recogniſed, 
pointing out currents, ſhoals, rocks, variations of 


tides and winds, and every other circumſtance 


capable of facilitating or ane in 


ſeas till then nearly unknown. 


Captain Cook failed from Plymouth. i in 1768, 


wth ſimilar intentions, but with means much 


more conſiderable. In ſpeaking of this voyage 


in his preface, monſieur de Bougainville, ſeeming 


to forget his own ſervices, ſays, © To me it ap- 


_ «pears, of all the modern voyages of its kind, 


to be that in which the moſt numerous diſ- 


* coveries have been made in every branch.” In 


effect, natural hiſtory and botany have been 


; largely enriched by the exertions of the men 
| Killed in thoſe ſciences whom captain Copk had 
on board in much greater number than monſieur 


de Bougainville. His age was | of three years' 
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Navigating the ſame ſeas, and at the ſame time; | 


thoſe ' two diſcoverers, equally attentive and in- 


_ defatigable, bore as it were mutual teſtimony to , 


each. other, inſomuch that we may conſider: as 
placed even beyond the reach of doubt every fact 
and obſervation. in which they agree, 

Unlike to their predeceſſors, the modern 
voyagers, inſtead of. ſeeking to ſubjugate the na- 
tions whom they diſcover, and indulging them- 
ſelves in the liberty of wreſting from them by 
violence the treaſures which their lands appear to 
contain, have, on the contrary, endeavoured for 
the moſt part to render them ſervice, and pro- 
"mote their happineſs. By means of the ſupplies 


which they have frequently left in the countries 


where they touched, the inhabitants may by this 


9 fime have the pleaſure. of ſeeing | in many places 


European cattle browſing in their paſtures; tame 


fowls familiarly feeding around their cabins, rich 


harveſts waving over their plains which heretofore 


lay uncultivated, and our induſtry taking the 
place of wild nature — them, or carrying it 


to perfection. 

May theſe advantages be un-alloyed by vices or 
| evils capable of inducing them to . their 
former i Ignorance ! 

As to us, inhabitants of a civiliſed world, a 


| buſy turbulent race—we have during a period 


of. eighteen hundred years been labouring to 
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"a; the obſervation. of Horace, and to ac- 
compliſm the prophecy... that was ſuggeſted to 
kim by his knowledge of that hiſtory of which 
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© What feels not Time” 8 confitiliis rage _ 


* "More vicious thati their fathers' age, 

Our fires begot the preſent race, 

"of manners impious, bold, and baſe: 

And yet, with crimes to us unknown, 

Our ſons s ſhall mark the coming age their own. 
Ho en. 
1 a e 5. | * Od. f +5 i. 6, 

- END OF THE NINTH VOLUME. 
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